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of a dark, floury mass, and the soft touch of an 

impalpable powder, unless the high ash content 
makes it feel gritty. Coal powders may be compared 
to wheat flour or ground cement, making naturally due 
allowance for the difference in color. Pulverized coal 
has all the specific characteristics of finely ground 
materials, of which the most interesting and important 
are density, angle of repose and explosibility. 


‘Orz in powder form have the physical aspect 


Peculiarities of Pulverized Coal 


The density of a fuel powder depends entirely on 
the relation of the volumes of air and solid matter 
within a given space. The laws of displacement of 
volumes always exist in connection with mixtures of 
solids and gases, and the relative lightness of the tiny 
carbon particles produces great differences. Scale 
tests record that 1 cu. ft. of coal powder usually 
weighs between 35 and 45 lb., which corresponds to a 
density of 0.56 to 0.72, as compared with 1.2, the 
average specific weight of solid coal. This indicates the 
large proportion of air gaps and the great porosity of 
the coal mass. Such a coal feels fluffy and can easily 
be penetrated with finger and hand. When stored 
for a long period the density increases because the air 
escapes slowly and the powder takes a firmer aspect 
and a harder form. Through the inevitable vibrations 
the mass sags down to a point where 1 cu. ft. contains 
50 to 55 lb. of coal, equivalent to densities varying be- 
tween 0.8 and 0.9. 

The angle of repose is the natural angle of heaping 
granulated powders. For pulverized coals this angle 
varies between 25 deg. and 35 deg., according to the 
coal qualities. This information is relative because 
fine powders do not always follow strictly the laws 
of gravity of granulated materials. Impalpable pow- 
ders often build up walls and form arches easily, 
which may readily collapse at the slightest shock or 
vibration, but which may also prove to be very recal- 
citrant to collapse. Everybody knows that fact and 
has wondered at the wheat flour in barrels of any 
store behaving in the same way. On the other hand, 
coal powder sometimes starts to flow and run, just 
like a fluid mass, at an angle much less than 25 deg. 

These contradictory peculiarities of pulverized coal 
merit thorough investigation, on account of their in- 
fluence on storage and feeding devices. Up to now 
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very little attention has been given to the scientific 
study of these anomalies, known to all operators as 
their main troubles. The air included in the coal mass 
seems to be an important factor, and the reason may 
be surface reactions or local cohesive tensions. Humid 
ity, too, is of great influence. Here is a promising 
field of research, because only exact knowledge of the 
relative importance of all factors, accidental and inci- 
dental, will bring out the final solution and definite 
remedy. 


The Explosion Problem Analyzed 


The danger of explosions always exists with any 
fuel easily mixable with air, and the conditions gov- 
erning the explosibility of coal powders have not yet 
been submitted to a scientific analysis. The following 
definitions are given to dispel some apprehensions. 
An explosion is an instantaneous combustion of a fuel 
mass; that is, a combustion in a very short time, a 
fraction of a second, producing a large volume of gas 
at high temperature. If an explosion occurs in an 
open space these gases can expand freely without 
danger, but if an explosion occurs in a closed space the 
hampered expansion of the heated gases causes de- 
struction and damage by tearing up pipe lines, smash- 
ing cyclone separators and buildings. An explosion 
ean only happen if the combustible matter and air are 
mixed in the right proportions and if ignition occurs 
either through outside sources, such as a spark or a 
glowing soot particle, or through an inside source. 
usually termed self-ignition. It must not be forgotten 
that the above conditions have to co-exist to produce 
an explosion. The right mixture without a spark 
cannot give an explosion, and vice versa. 

The whole problem of explosibility of powdered 
fuels is thus reduced to the determination of propor- 
tion of powdered coal-air mixtures and the study of 
self-ignition, in other words: Within what limits is 
a coal air mixture explosible? These limits wil] be 
specific to one certain coal of given volatile matter 
content, and will also be influenced by the fineness of 
grinding. The author has figures on this subject which 
he considers too unreliable for publication, as half 
information is misleading and creates more harm than 
good. Thorough investigation covering an important 
problem of this nature is not only very costly, but 
beyond the reach of individuals. National organiza- 
tions, like the Bureau of Standards or the Bureau of 
Mines, are in position by reason of their equipment 
and resources to solve this important problem in a 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
tng stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are 
aot sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders 
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On a number of articles the base price only 
it being impossible to name every size. F 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are given 
in the market reports appearing in a preceding part of 
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with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots from THE IRON AGE under the general headings of “Iron and 
mills, these prices are given for their convenience. Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Steel Wire 
Bars: Per Ib Basse PrRICE*® ON No. 9 GaGB AND COARSER Per ip 
Refined iron, base price............seeeee0. 5.25c. Pe ‘Gentes pi avaeaGde a 8.008. 
Swedish bars, base price .............+- ooo + 020.000 Annealed soft .......csccccccccccccs ecccccces 8.006. 
. .. Galvanized annealed ............ J cawe ew anne ee 8.506¢. 
Soft Steel: : oe Coppered basic .........ce0c- Kéaktns thwasewas 8.50, 
% to 1% in., round and square...... 3.52c. to 5.25c. Tinned soft Bessemer ............ PebC CSRS een 10.00¢ 
oe Bis oe OO Bs vc a ven seee deen 3.52¢c. to 5.25c = 
ee Oi A) Oe 1s dn 0nd ae ews 3.62c. to 5.25c Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Baten BARA TUSEG. <s cc cc accndccc vs cOueees Oe 5.05¢. Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8..... .4.22c. to 6.50c. . peep seemn 
BEG ini dindccbsarsbusssentcdcclescneueneee a aaa High Brass Sheet ............. voeee28%C. to 29% 
Shapes: — — Ue. sneeeneeaean eer ye sean to 29%e. 
' Soll of ns © A%e r OF, WROR DHOe v cblecsavitecscavccss eweece c. to 29 «. 
é S é cné 218 o ( t MMe ceces o.2 iC. 0: 2 . 
Beams and channels to 1o in ste. WO S.EnC Deaes Taube «sites caddest teccccceee 42%C. to 44%he 
Angles: = — Copper Sheets 
3 ios 36 4m. OR SATO ow osc ccees 3.47c. to 5.25c 
eee oe) oe ae ee: re 3.72¢c. to 5.60c. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 29%c. per lb. base 
1% to 2% in. x %& in See ! Ce a Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance ove 
va 93, : ; ; Q/ > role ee d hi “ker 3 47c E 85c hot rolled. 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker.s5.4/c. to 0.80€. Tin Plates 
1 to 1% in. x 3/16 in... .......2.0000d0ec. tO 6.90e. Bright Tin Coke— 14230 
Oy Bee A OS acto dacaxecccamwe 3.57c. to 5.95c. rimes Waster: 
ew ME De... \cecanetees 3.62c. to 6.00c. Grade, Grade 80 Ib... 11.80 11.55 
8 eae ee 3.67c. to 6.05c. Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 11.90 11.6 
DAO MM, «645 ca re ceKesedos iwi 4.07c. to 6.85¢ 14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 12.00 1.7 
a ree Ee, Sinica tkecaWeubaenaees 5.17c. to 7.55c. IC. ..$16.50 $14.25 Mo. .s dee 12.0/ 
ia. «0 See 16.25 Ik. s« tea 13.06 
Tees: = ie IXX... 20:50 18.00 inns < 3635 14.0/ 
RM Be cc cnn eg ens ccessewence 3.87c. to 6.25¢. IXXX... 22.25 19.75 IXXX... 15.25 15.00 
1% in. x 1% x 3/16 in. saan 3.77e. te 34 IXXXX... 23.75 21.50 | IXXXX... 16.25 16.00 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker....3.57c. to 5.90c. 
Bhs MEE ovis vik ccuscndion'es 3.52c. to 5.30¢. weene Santee. 
‘ s 8-lb. Coating 14x20 
Werchant Steel Per Ib. 100 lb gHoOtCeVewesn teen (enna weeedeneeeenenee 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger..........5.00c. to 5.25c. Eek 5a sks tease wes enamide icastueswen. ae 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger................ 6.00c. TX wcccccccccccces eh ote ¢octhewe honor dine 
Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)..12c. to 14c. Pe Ce EN . Kocasdacctennenees 4s 6oanntnseéennen 
Open-hearth spring steel ............. 7.00c. to 10.00c. Tin 
Shafting and Screw Stock: E ONS DIS assina cae tus divas buceeeen VEReeeeeee es 63c. 
EE ea ere 6.25c. to 7.00c. BE ccsadusvecseavebendewemedees oeeeee 70, to Be 
Squaves, Gate and BOE .....ccecessces 6.75c. to 7.50c. Siiseiiee 
Standard cast steel, base price............... 15.00c. : oP 
NE cienack sinannecwiacar’ 20.00¢. to 24.00c. Bete te sr eeeeeeeeeens assy stones ee 
Sere: WOOG OHNE GUND. 56s cvtancuses 25.00c. to 30.00c. ie... eee oor Ss 
re ce eeae eae jiccchcecany ene an aan 
Tank Pliates—Steel Per Ib. an a an os 
. Spelter an eet ne 
‘“% im. and heavier ...........+2+4.. 3.67c. to 5.50c. NE ks tindencicantaseenal 10c. to 1le. 
Sheets Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 14%6c. open 1c. 
Blue Annealed Per Ib. : Lead and Solder* 
UN ind ek tiemomedéscubeeaiaal 6.62c. to 8.00c. American pig lead .......+.s++seeeeeeees 10c. to lle. 
WEE ni ldaswenvabaveutvecs ale 6.67c. to 8.05¢. Bar lead ........-sesseseneceeeeeeeeeees Llc. to 12¢. 
TE EES SNE EPEAT SI 6.72c. to 8.10c. Solder % anc % guaranteed ........ tote eeeeeees A8c. 
DHE: kvutecnsdeiukoceeciaueiiaes 7.82c. to 8.2Ue. No. 1 solder ......++.++++e0+. tereeeeeeeeeeee es Ae 
Refined solder .......... nncves césvebsnaseauaense 
Boz Annealed—Black —_— 
Soft Stee! Wood's . *Prices of eee indicated by private brand wary accoré- 
C. R,, One Pass Refined. nis soe a ea 
per per ib. a eta 
Nos. 18 to 20..........7.80c. to 9.90c. Best grade, per Ib. ........ Senecconvedccsetoacoesee 
Nos S92 and 2% FR5c. to 9.85c. 9.80c. Commercial grade, per Ib. ........ coceccoccocess 50c 
No. 26 ibemash.csn ss eee On ee 9.85c. Antimony 
INO. 2B... sceceses 8.00c. to 10.00c 10.00c. AMINES) oo acdvccccsvcucecentsereveuss lle. to 11%¢. 
Pets FE. 0 koh dshinrenk eee 8.10c. to 10.10c. ——-- 
No. 2%. 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. . ’ Alaminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99. per cent 
Galvanized Per Ib pure), in ingots for remelting, pe. 1b....35c. to 3& 
Ee BI catia se bes bk BURG Krak ae tena ae Shea 8.25¢ to 10.50¢. Old Metals 
eee mem aa “0 See Prices are generally unchanged and demand is very 
No fe > Be ee ye ete eee one. - +9 slow. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
NOS in é renee wae c. to Voc. enu 
UM a os ene ades when aneeune 8.95c. to 11.20¢. Per Ib 
No i eee e eee e teen eee eee ee ees 9.10c. to 11.35¢. Copper, heavy and crucible..............0+-++: 16.50 
NG. BB nnn ccceccesenss nen 9.25¢. to 11.50c¢. Copper, heavy and Wire........ccccccccccccseses 16.00 
No. Owns eee eee eee eee eees ».75c. to 12.00c. Copper, light and bottoms.............-ee+eeee> 14.2: 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. emee, BORG oc ence cs Me iccsessacteseceonvens 10.5 
Pipe Pane: TAR: ciiccivivws PEE ccc ec ccccccecccnceess ( 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron Heavy machine composition..............++++++5 16.00 
Blk. Galv Blk. Gal\ No. 1 yellow brass turnings...........-+-+++++ 108 | 
% in. Butt... —36 —19 %-1144 in. Butt —15 + 5 No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 12.00 
%-3 in. Butt. —40 —24 2 in. Lap..... — 7+11 LOOK, RHAUG dices ccccccvccesse Seb cbesdube vader 7.00 
8%-6 in. Lap. —35 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap... —9+7 ee PERS TEER ETT EET er Th ek 0.0 
g-12 in. Lap.. —25 — 8 / 7-12 in. Lap... + 2 +20 BOE: ak wdctndsusss ee skndse beac budgets eane? 5.29 
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of a dark, floury mass, and the soft touch of an 
impalpable powder, unless the high ash content 
ikes it feel gritty. Coal powders may be compared 
wheat flour or ground cement, making naturally due 
lowance for the difference in color. Pulverized coal 
all the specific characteristics of finely ground 
materials, of which the most interesting and important 
ire density, angle of repose and explosibility. 


(Cire in powder form have the physica] aspect 


Peculiarities of Pulverized Coal 


The density of a fuel powder depends entirely on 
relation of the volumes of air and solid matter 
within a given space. The laws of displacement of 
umes always exist in connection with mixtures of 
solids and gases, and the relative lightness of the tiny 
arbon particles produces great differences. Scale 
tests record that 1 cu. ft. of coal powder usually 
weighs between 35 and 45 lb., which corresponds to a 
ensity of 0.56 to 0.72, as compared with 1.2, the 
average specific weight of solid coal. This indicates the 
large proportion of air gaps and the great porosity of 
the coal mass. Such a coal feels fluffy and can easily 
be penetrated with finger and hand. When stored 
for a long period the density increases because the air 
escapes slowly and the powder takes a firmer aspect 
and a harder form. Through the inevitable vibrations 
the mass sags down to a point where 1 cu. ft. contains 
50 to 55 Ib. of coal, equivalent to densities varying be- 
tween 0.8 and 0.9. 

The angle of repose is the natural angle of heaping 
granulated powders. For pulverized coals this angle 
varies between 25 deg. and 35 deg., according to the 

qualities. This information is relative because 
fine powders do not always follow strictly the laws 
of gravity of granulated materials. Impalpable pow- 
lers often build up walls and form arches easily, 
vhich may readily collapse at the slightest shock or 
ration, but which may also prove to be very recal- 
trant to collapse. Everybody knows that fact and 
has wondered at the wheat flour in barrels of any 
tore behaving in the same way. On the other hand, 
oal powder sometimes starts to flow and run, just 
<e a fluid mass, at an angle much less than 25 deg. 

These contradictory peculiarities of pulverized coal 
nerit thorough investigation, on account of their in- 
fluence on storage and feeding devices. Up to now 

*Copyright, 1920, by Joseph F. Shadgen. The author dis- 


c ssed “The Status of the Powdered Fuel Problem” in the 


ne Jan. 1, and “Methods of Pulverizing Coal,” Issue of 


very little attention has been given to the scientifi 
study of these anomalies, known to al] operators as 
their main troubles. The air included in the coal] mass 
seems to be an important factor, and the reason may 
be surface reactions or local cohesive tensions. Humid 
ity, too, is of great influence. Here is a promising 
field of research, because only exact knowledge of the 
relative importance of all factors, accidental and inci- 
dental, will bring out the final solution and definite 
remedy. 


The Explosion Problem Analyzed 


The danger of explosions always exists with any 
fuel easily mixable with air, and the conditions gov- 
erning the explosibility of coal powders have not yet 
been submitted to a scientific analysis. The following 
definitions are given to dispel some apprehensions. 
An explosion is an instantaneous combustion of u fuel 
mass; that is, a combustion in a very short time, a 
fraction of a second, producing a large volume of gas 
at high temperature. If an explosion occurs in an 
open space these gases can expand freely without 
danger, but if an explosion occurs in a closed space the 
hampered expansion of the heated gases causes de- 
struction and damage by tearing up pipe lines, smash- 
ing cyclone separators and buildings. An explosion 
can only happen if the combustible matter and air are 
mixed in the right proportions and if ignition occurs 
either through outside sources, such as a spark or a 
glowing soot particle, or through an inside source. 
usually termed self-ignition. It must not be forgotten 
that the above conditions have to co-exist to produce 
an explosion. The right mixture without a spark 
cannot give an explosion, and vice versa. 

The whole problem of explosibility of powdered 
fuels is thus reduced to the determination of propor- 
tion of powdered coal-air mixtures and the study of 
self-ignition, in other words: Within what limits is 
a coal air mixture explosible? These limits wil] be 
specific to one certain coal of given volatile matter 
content, and will also be influenced by the fineness of 
grinding. The author has figures on this subject which 
he considers too unreliable for publication, as half 
information is misleading and creates more harm than 
good. Thorough investigation covering an important 
problem of this nature is not only very costly, but 
beyond the reach of individuals. National organiza- 
tions, like the Bureau of Standards or the Bureau of 
Mines, are in position by reason of their equipment 
and resources to solve this important problem in a 
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way that is beyond the bias of petty commercialism and 
for the common good of all concerned. 


Storage and Feeding Devices 


Pulverized coal is usually stored in an overhead 
bunker of suitable size to permit gravity discharge 
through hoppers and gates. These bins are mostly 
made of steel plates, duly reinforced. They should be 
of air-tight construction; all valleys of the hoppers 
should be steep and all inner surfaces smooth and rust- 
proof. Suitable poke holes should not be forgotten to 
control absolutely the material stored and to make 
eventual arches, or wall, collapse without too much 
effort. Hand holes often prove very convenient for the 
same reason. 

Powdered coal feeders have to perform one of the 
most important functions in the practical utilization 
of these fuels, as their object is to control the flow of 
coal powder just like valves and gates check the volume 
of gases. A feeder has to deliver constantly a definite 
quantity of coal powder in a given time. Simplicity 
f construction is the greatest desideratum of feeding 
levices, with reliability and ease of regulation as close 
seconds. 

Feeders for fine powders are mostly based on volume 
measures, not on weight control, and the following 
different physical principles are used in their practical 
onstruction. 


Screw Type Feeders 


Up to now the screw conveyor is the most popular 
powdered coal feeding device. Based on the principle 
that a helix turning around a shaft displaces the same 
volume at each revolution, it consists in substance of a 
screwlike flight mounted on a shaft rotating at very 
slow speed in a circular tight shell. The coal feeds on 
the top at one end and is delivered on the other end at 
the bottom. The whole device is of very simple con 
struction, and to avoid the flooding of the coal powder 
referred to above, the lead of the screw is very small, 
ind often double screw flights are used. The regula- 
tion of the output is obtained by gates or dampers set 
at variable openings, by the speed of rotation of the 
screw and by the diameter of the cor veyor. 

The great defects of screw type feeders are the 
inavoidable pulsations in the delivery of the powder. 
This intermittent delivery is inherent to the principle 
of the helix, as the circular shel] can never be com- 
pletely filled with impalpable material without choking. 
That this discontinuity is very undesirable is more than 
proven by the numerous patents which try to remedy 
this by ingenious combinations 

For a given conveyor the speed of revolving regu- 
ates best the output, and this should be in full control 
of the operator. Simple mechanical devices giving 
positive variable speeds are most desirable. Variable 


1) 


=peed motors have peen successfully used 


for driving 
ndividual screw feeders, but unfortunately their in- 
stallation is limited to direct current because only in 
that form electricity permits simple construction and 


foolproof operation. 
Disk Type Feeders 


It may be opportune to draw the attention of both 
manufacturers and users of powdered coal to this type 
of feeder which is in successful operation in other 
industries, but has been completely neglected in this 
field. The feeder has a disk mounted on a vertical shaft 
rotating at slow speed, and one or more scrapers. The 
material delivered at the center of the disk spreads 
according to the natural angle of repose over the disk 
in a conelike heap. The scrapers usually formed by 
radially set knife blades plow a constant stream of 
material off the edge of the disk. The speed of rota- 
tion is very slow, and being uniform eliminates all 
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complications of variable speed reductions. Th: 
livery of the powder is absolutely constant w 
pulsations, and a large range of control can be ea 
attained by changing the setting of the knife blades 
increasing their number. With proper precau 
against the fickleness of flooding, disk feeders are 
to give service superior to any other feeders o 
count of their simplicity in construction and continu 
and uniformity of delivery. Their success in kind 
industries has been totallygoverlooked by the specia!| 
in pulverized coal, which 
nels of development of a 
over-specialization. 
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industry 


Drum and Suction Types 


Slow rotating drums or cylinders with radial co: 
partments mounted on horizontal shafts turning at 
variable speeds are also extensively used for feeding 
devices, and their construction is most adaptable 
special applications. For instance, where a back pres- 
sure is to be avoided or where a vacuum has to bi 
maintained, drum feeders are the only devices giving 
tight joints. This type of feeder has a bad reputation 
for granular material, but it seems that with proper 
care in design satisfactory service for fine powders can 
be obtained in those special cases. The disadvantages 
of this type are the same as those of the screw con- 
veyors, and nothing can change them, as they are i: 
herent in the principle of the device. 

Sometimes when high pressure air is used in th 
furnaces the coal powder is sucked out of the hopper 
by an ejector using the expansion of the air or the 
velocity of its flow as forces to deliver definite quan- 
tities of coal powder to the combustion chamber. De- 
vices of this nature have been in successful use for 
years, but their economy may be doubtful and ques- 
tioned, as the pressure of the air must exceed at least 
25 lb. to assure constant and uniform delivery. For 
temporary installation suction feeders may be very 
expedient and simple, but for permanent operation they 
can hardly be recommended without close analysis of 
the specific conditions of operation. 


Distribution of Fuel Powders 


The concentration of crushing, drying and pulve! 
zation in large, efficient, well-balanced plants has 
created a new problem: The economic distribution of 
the coal powder to the furnaces. In cement plants this 
problem hardly existed, as the powdered coal installa- 
tion was built in close proximity to the kilns. This 
problem developed in late years as the application of 
burning coal in powder form grew more varied, and 
the importance of this problem in the metallurgical! 
field with its numerous forge fires, furnaces and ovens 
spread over whole plants cannot be underestimated. 
In fact, it is admited to-day by all interested that th 
distribution of the fuel powder is the heart of the 
industry, and this explains why progressive manufac- 
turers devote considerable efforts to obtain greater 
simplicity and higher efficiencies with their transpor- 
tation devices. 

Economic distribution permits on the one hand the 
proper location of the pulverizing plant with due con- 
sideration to unloading conditions and safety inde- 
pendent of the furnaces, boilers, etc., and on the other 
hand economic distribution allows the proper layout of 
furnaces with due consideration to the manufacturing 
process alone without complicating side issues. Further- 
more, economic distribution will give a chance to the 
small consumer of powdered fuels through operation 
of large pulverizing plants supplying a large number 
of small users. Just as gas plants and electric power 
stations bring to whole communities the advantages 
of gas and electricity because distribution of these 
utilities has been perfected to a high point of economy, 
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, same way efficient distribution of pulverized fuels 
give to a multitude of small consumers all the ad- 
tages of this method of burning fuels without the 
: of large capital expense, and the inefficiency of a 
plant based on compromise. Co-operation and 
rprise solved this problem in the gas field, and in 
electrical domain and, without being a prophet, 
ay be foreseen that the efficiencies of powdered fuel 
develop along similar channels: Large centralized 
verig ing plants in connection with an efficient dis- 
| system. 
The distribution system of pulverized fuel must be, 
t, safe in installation and in operation; second, cheap 
nstallation; third, simple and economical in opera- 
The value of the devices described hereafter must 
vaged with reference to these requirments, of which 
first is all-important, as safety implies absence of 
ilosions. 
Distribution may. use devices of mechanical nature 
take advantage of air in the so-called pneumatic 
ethods. Mechanical distribution uses the bucket ele- 
itor for vertical and the screw conveyor for horizontal 
insportation. These apparatus are known to every- 
dy and fill enough space in all textbooks and numer- 
; trade publications that not much time needs to be 
evoted to their description. Both elevators and screw 
nveyors, When used in conjunction with powdered 
fuel, have to be built airtight and dustproof to be safe 
ind to comply with the health regulations. These 
echanical devices, to say the least, are cumbersome 
with their multitude of parts, numerous bearings and 
heavy moving parts. Furthermore, for distances beyond 
some hundred yards their installation becomes costly 
and their operation very complicated and inefficient. 
{|| the pioneer pulverized coal installations made ex- 
tensive use of the devices, in spite of their evident short- 
omings, but to-day, in presence of more efficient 
methods, their installation may be considered obsolete. 
Motor trucks, provided with hoppers and air-tight 
eel barrels, may also be considered as mechanical 
transportation devices, and give very economic service 


some cases. 
Pneumatic Distribution 


Pneumatic transportation presents in its actual 
itions great economies in the distribution of fuel 
wders and opens new possibilities to the extension of 
erized coal applications. Conveying by air is used 
ctensively in Europe for a great variety of materials. 
Invented and first installed in England by Duckham 
he eighties for unloading grain ships, so-called 
eumatic elevators were developed -in all European 
intries for granular material, such as wheat, corn, 
malt, ete., and impalpable powders like flour, 
nent, lime, gypsum, salt, etc. This method of con- 
ng seemed to have been neglected here in America 
presence of the high development of mechanical trans- 
tation devices, but since 1916 several enterprising 
ngineering concerns have brought out with great suc- 
pneumatic distribution systems of high efficiency 
great economy. 
rhe principle of using air as a conveying medium 
nost simple. By maintaining a vacuum or applying 
ressure, high velocity air currents are produced in 
system of pipe lines. By means of proper mixing 
‘es, such as nozzles or tanks, the material is mixed 
h these currents and carried in a constant stream 
a fluid until the equilibrium is destroyed or the 
ict used up by the constant friction against the walls 
‘the pipe line. The installation consists either of an 
compressor or a vacuum pump, a suitable mixing 
ice, a piping system, and a separating unit with 
ves, cyclones and similar accessories. 
The advantages of pneumatic conveying installa- 
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tions are numerous and most valuable for a labor- 
saving transportation system; their simplicity is a 
feature, as a reduced number of moving parts have 
to be lubricated; their flexibility is noteworthy, as they 
can be adapted to any building or space, and can cover 
long distances without trouble; their light weight and 
absence of heavy supports guarantee cheap installation 
cost, and their foolproof construction excludes the 
human element and provides permanent economic opera- 
tion. Their only handicap up to now has been the low 
efficiency of the system reflected by a high power cost. 
This disadvantage is being improved by more scientific 
construction and new devices, and loses much of its 
weight in presence of the many advantages. Fuel in 
powdered form is particularly adapted for pneumatic 
conveying methods because of its uniform fineness, of 
its thorough dry state and of its relatively light specific 
weight, conditions which avoid the choking or plugging 
of the pipe lines and make for reliable and efficient 
operation. 

The advantages and economies of pneumatic dis- 
tribution have been fully appreciated by the manu- 
facturers of pulverized coal equipment. A number of 
leading engineering concerns have developed several 
interesting practical solutions with various special ob- 
jects in view, of which the following lines are an im- 
partial and purely technical exposé. 


Suspension System 


The suspension method of distributing fine powder 
moves the solid particles suspended in an air current. 
To obtain this effect two things are required: First, the 
ratio of air to solid must be great, and second, the 
velocity of the air stream must be so high as to over- 
come the weight of the solid at any point of the circuit. 

This system has been very popular in the last years, 
and consists essentially of a large pipe line 8 in. to 
20 in. in diameter, varying with the amount of coal to 
be distributed, a high pressure fan producing the 
velocity of the circulating air, and a feeding device 
for the fuel. The coal-air mixture is tapped from the 
main line by valves into side pipes leading directly 
to the combustion chamber of the furnaces and a re- 
turn pipe brings back the surplus coal to the main 
storage bin, thus avoiding all losses. The relation of 
coal to air can be made a constant, variable within 
limits by making the coal feeding devices dependent 
from the volume or the velocity of the air currents. 
The ratio of the mixture varies usually from 35 to 70 
cu. ft. of air per lb. of coal; in other words, from % 
to % of the air required for complete combustion of 
the coal, and the velocity of the currents usually oscil- 
lates between 5000 and 6000 ft. per min. 

This. system, correctly designed and properly in- 
stalled, gives excellent service. It has the advantage 
of centralized contro] for a certain number of furnaces, 
and this quality makes it suitable, for instance, in 
forges with their numerous smal] fires, because no 
individual bins and separate feeders are necessary. 
The cost of installation is low and the upkeep reduced, 
as the fan rotor is the only wearing part. 

The main defect of the system is the high power 
cost of the fan on account of the high velocities. 
Furthermore, the length of the circuit is physically 
limited. Beyond certain distances, to avoid dust deposits 
and the possibility of choking the pipe, relay stations 
with additional fans have to be installed. The coal 
air mixture is within the explosibility limits and, there- 
fore, great care should be taken; absolute tightness of 
pipe line is essential, and proper precautions should 
prevent all possibilities of ignition. 

The suspension system of distribution has its special 
field of application where its advantages outweigh its 
defects. Beyond this limit its installation may be ques- 
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tioned. A careful analysis of the local conditions 
should decide this question along the principles outlined. 


Pressure and Emulsion Systems 


The pressure method of transportation uses the 
static pressure of the air and not its dynamic impact 
as motive force. The coal is not mixed with air, but 
pushed through the pipe line by air pistons. The 
action can be compared to the mail tubes, where cyl- 
inders are shot through the conduits by a similar effect. 
The system consists of an airtight tank, provided with 
suitable valves for the introduction of the coal, with 
an inlet connection for the pressure air and an outlet 
connection for the delivery pipe, the transport line 
with the necessary switching valves and cyclone sep- 
arators over the furnace bins. 

The volume of air per pound of coal is very small, 
therefore small pipe areas are required, % in. to 1% in. 
for air line and 2 in. to 6 in. for delivery line. The 
diameter of the transport pipe governs largely the 
amount of coal shot through the system, while the 
pressure of the air limits the distance of distribution. 
Sharp bends and angles in the pipe line ought to be 
carefully avoided and airtight joints are absolutely 
necessary for reliable operation. 

Distances up to 1500 yd. have been successfully 
covered with an air consumption varying between 1 
and 4 cu. ft. per lb. of coal at pressures between 15 
and 50 lb. per sq. in.; quantities like 3000 lb. have been 
rushed through a 4-in. pipe in about 1 min. at a distance 
of 500 ft. These figures are merely indicative; they 
have no other purpose than to reflect the economies and 
results obtained. Thermodynamic calculations show 
that the efficiency is very low and suggest that con- 
siderable improvements remain possible. 

By providing two pressure tanks and operating them 
alternately in conjunction with scales preferably of the 
recording type, the pressure system gives a constant 
delivery with easy checking and control at each furnace. 
The cost of installation of the system is low, but 
individual bins and feeders at each furnace are re- 
quired, which have to be taken into account in com- 
parisons. The amount of air is small, but its high 
pressure necessitates an air compressor. Explosions 
are excluded, as the air and coal are not mixed. 

The pressure system is recommendable for distri- 
bution over long distances to large furnaces. Outside 
of that field knowledge of the exact local conditions is 
necessary to give correct advice. 

The emulsion system is the latest application of 
pneumatic distribution just developed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. It is based on the principle that air 
produces an emulsion with pulverized coal; in other 
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words, a smal] amount of air, thoroughly mixe: 
an impalpable powder, produces a heavy fluid 
that flows and throws waves like water, that 
stirred by a stick like a fluid, that feels fluff, 
light. It seems that each particle of coal is 
rounded by a tiny air volume which reduces the fr 
of the solid matter and counteracts the viscosity of sur 
face tension. This fact has been known for oils « 
liquids, and is utilized commercially in several 
esting applications, but for pulverized solids 

been overlooked until lately. The remarkable quali: 
of emulsive mixtures open new possibilities to 
pneumatic transportation methods, as powder coa! emy 
sions flow like heavy oil and can be pumped like a f 

In its actual patented form the emulsion transpo 
consists of a hopper feeding by gravity, a screw ¢ 
veyor provided with a helix of variable pitch, rotating 
at high speed in a circular shell. The coal is com 
pressed in this conveyor and delivered to the nozz\ 
where a certain number of air jets produce the emulsive 
mixture which starts to flow through the pipe line, 
pushed by the constant pressure of the screw. A: 
adequate system of gates and switch valves gives to the 
system flexibility and adaptability. No cyclone sep- 
arators are necessary, because the amount of air is 
too small for their action, less than 1/3 cu. ft. of air 
being required per pound of coal to emulsify pulverized 
fuel. The air pressure depends on the nature of the 
coal and the length of the transportation, and varies 
from 15 lb. to 50 lb. per sq. in. The diameter of the 
screw and the diameter of the pipe govern the capacity 
of each system, which changes with the length of trans- 
portation. The power consumption per ton of coal 
distributed is very small. As built to-day, the emulsion 
system is not purely pneumatic, the pressure of the 
screw conveyor being a mechanical force causing the 
flow of the mass. The efficiencies obtained to-day are 
high and with further study and research can doubt- 
less be greatly improved. 

The emulsion distribution system is too new to per- 
mit critical comparisons and to assign to a special field. 
The cost of distribution is very difficult to express in 
dollars and cents, and it is very hard to give reliable 
figures on that subject. Local conditions vary and 
influence this item so much that generalities are mis- 
leading. In all fairness it must be said that the pneu- 
matic distribution systems have progressed consider- 
ably, and in their present form are far superior to 
the mechanical devices. When it comes to the choice 
between systems it will be well to remember that no 
absolute superiority exists and that local conditions 
alone will decide on the most practical solution. Com- 
binations of the various systems described above may 
be profitable and economical. 


Aluminum Additions and Sulphur Segregation 


Effect of Various Additions to Low Carbon 
Steels—Proper Method of Adding the Metal 
nna i SEAN en 


HE value of intelligence on the pouring plat- 
form is often overlooked by the steel maker 
and in many cases the teeming of the steel is left 
without supervision of any sort to the discretion 
of the steel-pourer, who is often unfit to use such 
discretion and who is prone to handle the situation 
with the least physical effort to himself and without 
regard to the value of the steel. This is particularly 
true when it comes to adding aluminum to low car- 
bon steels. The following tests were made with the 
intent to ascertain the proper amount of aluminum 


requisite to prevent sulphur segregation. The 
carbon content of the steel was 0.15 per cent. 

In the first test aluminum was carefully weighed 
and placed in paper bags; 2 oz., 4 0z,, 6 02. and 
10 oz. to the ton of steel respectively was used. 
After several ingots had been poured to insure 4 
good stopper, this aluminum was added just before 
the steel was up to the required mark. Ingot A, 
to which two ounces were added, grew in the mold 
several inches; ingot B, to which four ounces were 
added grew so rapidly that additional aluminum 
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In Ingot A There Was Introduced 


in Ingot E, No Aluminum 


was added to keep it from overflowing the mold; 
ingot C, to which six ounces were added, grew 
but slightly and ingot D, to which 10 ounces were 
added did not grow at all. The growth of the ingots 
to which no aluminum was added was several inches 
or about the same as ingot A. 

These ingots and the one following them with- 
out aluminum were followed through the mill and 
test pieces were taken in the 4 x 4 in. billet at the 
top of the ingot immediately after the discard, from 
the middle of the ingot and from the bottom just 
before the final crop. For analysis a hole 2% in. 
deep was drilled and the drilling kept separate for 
each 34 in., thus representing the corresponding 
parts of the ingot itself, as is shown in the illus- 
tration. The usual ladle test taken after the eighth 
ingot showed 0.045 per cent sulphur and the result 
of the analysis of the drillings is shown in Fig. 1. 
It will be seen at a glance that ingot D, to which 10 
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In Ingot BE, 6 Oz. of Aluminum Was Added at the Top: in Ingot G, 
the Top; in Ingot I, 10 Oz. All the Way Up, and in Ingot J, ha Oz. Added at the Top. 
cent sulphur. 


IRON 


2 Oz. of Aluminum; in Ingot B, 4 Oz.; in Ingot C, 6 Oz.; in Ingot D, 10 Oz, and 
The ladle test showed 0.045 per cent sulphur 
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ounces of aluminum to the ton of steel. was added, 
shows the best results and also that the salient 
figures are those of the tests taken from the middle 
of the ingot. 
The next test was conducted in much the same 
manner, except that the adding of the aluminum 
was varied slightly in that with some of the ingots 
it was fed into the stream a little at a time all = 
the way up the ingot. Test pieces were taken 
from the middle of the ingot only and were drilled 
as before. The ladle test showed 0.046 per cent 
sulphur and the result of the analysis of the drill- 
ings is shown in Fig. 2. 
Here again we see that it is the ingot to which = 
the 10 oz. of aluminum per ton of steel was added 
that shows the best results. This value shows 
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too, that the better way of adding the aluminum | & 
is gradually during the pouring rather than in a : 
lump at the top. : 
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High Intensity Factory Illumination 


Economie and Social Effects 
for Artificial Sources 


Intensities for 


BY M. A. 


S a concrete expression of the increasing convic- 


tion that factory operation is most successful 
when work is done under broad daylight con- 


ditions properly controlled to secure suitable diffusion, 
progressive manufacturers have generally adopted, in 
the erection of new buildings, the modern type of in- 
dustrial structure with windows and skylights of such 
generous proportions as to suggest the glass house or 
the conservatory. Photometric measurements show 
that in our with daylight conditions we 

1 ight intensities running into the 
hundreds of ease. We do 
not feel the slightest trace of discomfort in performing 
under this high and diffused natural illumina- 
the industrial 


tensities or the exclusion of 


daily life 
habitually work under | 
foot-candles with perfect 
our tasks 
tion. It IS 
processes requiring low in 


worth while 


noting that 
ght are very few indeed 

Having once 
daylight, it 


nation of 


experienced the advantage of broad 
is natural to aspire for an artificial illumi- 


high intensity so as to approach daylight 


standard when natural light fails us at night, during 
cloudy weather or in the winter season. This idea is 
veing crystallized in the minds of managers, workmen’s 
inions, legislators and the public in general. Com- 


pliance with these new requirements, however, has made 


*Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J 


4 Factory Where Local Lighting Is the 
trast between the bright spots immediately 
eye. The illumination is not sufficient all 


Various 


Rule The general effect ‘ 
under the local lamps and the surrounding dark areas is very fatiguing to the 
over the working 


aisles are dark, 


bench, decreasing 
inviting accidents 





Specifications 
of Light—Range of 
Kinds of Work 


SMILARI 


but laggard Nevertheless, the standard 
artificial illumination has been constantly rising ir 
last few years. 

The former objections to progress in this dire 
centered about the lack of suitable and efficient light 
sources, and the high cost of lamps, fixtures, insta] 
tion, maintenance and operation as compared with 
advantages derived. But, with the recent developm 
in the art of illumination, resulting in the introduct 
of efficient equipment of low cost, the restraining cau 
working against the general adoption of high intensiti 
have been removed. 


progress. 


High Intensity Specifications 


An effective industrial artificial lighting scheme 
high intensity should make use of sources of light 
answering the following specifications: 
high efficiency which, with the 
used Mazda lamps, involves large units having fi 


l It should be of 
versally 
intrinsic brilliancy. 


nents of high 


it should have diffusing properties to be free fro: 
ire and from the possibilities of causing glaring reflections 


The brilliant 


filament should never be tolerated within the 
field of vision 
; It should be small enough to insure uniformity of 


illumination and at the same time it should give sufficient 





is gloomy, cheerless and depressing. The harsh con- 


speed and efficiency of worker, and the 
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Factory With Up-to-Date General Illumination The 
heerful and stimulating effect on the workers 


t ' t 


o bring out the necessary shade and shadows of 
ee dimensional objects Violent contrast of ight and 
urfaces in close proximity should be avoided and only 
shadows be obtained 

It should give such distribution as to secure the de 
amount of vertical illumination 


To fulfill all of these requirements, mutually con- 
‘ting as some of them are, it is a practical] necessity 
esort to compromise. 

\ standardized direct unit which is suitable for most 
factory lighting is shown in one of the accompanying 
llustrations. It is a light source of high efficiency and 
diffusing properties. The enameled steel dome reflector 

known as the Reflector and Lamp Manufacturer’s 
Standard (abbreviated RLM Standard). It is manu- 
factured upon specifications based upon extensive in- 
vestigations and study covering metal reflectors of the 
lome type for general illumination and represents the 

mbined effort of the leading manufacturers of metal 
reflectors and the illuminating engineers of the Mazda 
lamp manufacturers. The specifications provide: 


4} 


\ durable and highly efficient reflecting surface 


4 contour of reflector which will insure an effective 
tribution 
\ diameter and depth of each size of reflector which 


roduce adequate diffusion of light an 1 sufficient 


ng of the source to minimize glare 


[he RLM Standard reflector used in conjunction 
the bowl-enameled gas-filled Mazda lamp secures 
gh intensity unit, which can be viewed with the 
d eye without discomfort. The use of the bowl- 
eled lamp means the sacrifice of only from 10 
t to 12 per cent of the output of a corresponding 
with a clear lamp. But, as it remarkably reduces 
ensation of glare, the loss is changed into an actual 
in seeing ability. The diffusion obtained by the 
enameled lamp is superior to that of the frosted 
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pleasing u ) 
All aisles and corners are 





llumination suggests daylight with 
iiluminated for comfort and safety 


lamp, whereas a 100-watt frosted lamp has a maximum 
brightness of about 75 candlepower per sq. in., the 
bowl enameled lamp of the same size has a brightness 
of only 10 to 12 candlepower per sq. in. 

It is interesting to note that the white enamel used 
is mechanically and chemically resistant, as it does not 
chip, crack or discolor and is not affected by exposure 
to acid fumes. 


Advantages of High Intensity Illumination 


Reliable data on the relation of high intensity 
illumination to industrial activity has been collected 
by various managers and engineers. It bears out 
emphatically the economic and social justification of 
high intensity illumination in the modern factory, office, 
mill, shipyard or mine. 

Even a casual study of the factors entering into 
efficient production and plant operation will reveal 
that success depends on two main lines of effort: 

The intensive utilization of the equipment at hand 
increase of the efficiency of the personnel, and 


its continuous maintenance at a high levei 


The first group concerns itself with the physical 
plant. The second with a variable human element de- 
manding a consideration of all the complex human 
traits involved. 

High intensity illumination is a necessary condition 
for the attainment of these two fundamental industrial 
aims. Conclusive tests, often published in our technical 
press, prove that the adoption of high intensity lighting 
brings about a decided increase in the output of a plant 
with total lighting costs amounting to only a small 
fraction of the entire labor costs. 

Figures show that in machine shop operation with 
no other change but the adoption of high intensity 
illumination, 10 per cent to 15 per cent increase in 
production has been obtained with a lighting cost of 
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1 per cent to 5 per cent of the total amount of payroll. 

The specific advantages of high intensity illumina- 
tion contributing to this end are as follows: 

1.—The personal efficiency of the employee is improved. 
While insufficient lighting strains the eye, reduces its visual 
efficiency, and has a tiring effect upon the mind and body, 
adequate lighting of the high intensity standard not only 
conserves the eyesight, but improves perception of detail. 
This saves the man’s time and increases his output. 


2 Overhead expenses are reduced by permitting multi- 
ple shift operation. The night shift has the same lighting 
advantages as the day shift 


}—Order and neatness about the plant is promoted. 
There are no semi-dark corners or aisles for the accumula- 
tion of dirt and material Incidentally the fire hazard is 
reduced and the likelihood of better utilization of the floor 
space increased. 

4 Spoilage of work and the tendency to loaf is cut down, 
because favorable lighting conditions tend to arouse the in- 
dividual to greater alertness and keenness. That poor light- 


Bowl Enameled Mazda “C’’ Lamps for Direct Lighting. They 


and increase seeing ability 


The illustration at the right is the standardized direct lighting unit. This 
is the RLM standard reflector used with the Edison bowl enameled Mazda 
lamp. It gives a high intensity unit with good diffusing properties 


“cw 





ing is conducive to errors, mistakes, slow work and low effi- 
ciency is brought out forcibly by a recent United States 
census report. Spoilage for American factories. totaled 
$150,000,000 a year, $28,125,000 of this being traced to poor 


artificial lighting 


The facility for constant inspection of work tends to 
improve the quality of the product, and to develop pride in 
good workmanship 


6.—General good health is promoted. The eyesight is 
protected and conserved The improved environment is con- 
ducive to greater pride in personal neatness and it cannot 
fail to exert its influence upon the home This welfare view 
point can no longer be neglected with impunity 


7 Accidents are reduced considerably Low intensity 
and glare are directly responsible for eye strain, general 
fatigue missteps and false movements that often enough 
spell accident, with all its damaging and demoralizing ef- 
fects An investigation made by insurance men a few years 
ago shows that, out of 91,000 accident in factories, 23.8 
per cent could be traced directly to poor illumination. Of 
2100 fatal accidents, it was discovered that fewest occurred 


in the months of most daylight and the largest number in 


the months of least da'ylight. 
S Employees are less prone to leave their work. Labor 


turnover is reduced together with employment bureau and 
training expenses 


) The stimulating effect of a bright and cheerful work 
room dispels depression and gloom, thus promoting content- 
ment among employees In conjunction with the enjoyment 
of other good sanitary conditions and humane treatment, 


they become soon convinced that the employer is their 
friend, that he believes in their dignity as men, in safe- 
guarding their health and their life, and that he is promot- 
ing their general welfare The resulting tendency will be to 
develop loyalty to their employer and reduce the opportunity 
for labor disputes. 

In this critical period of transition in the readjust- 
ments of social and economic life, with the increasing 


scarcity of labor, it would be superfluous to dw: 
the necessity of satisfying the two crying demand 
the entire social unit—the employer, the employe. 
the general public—for a maximum of production. 
for the further improvements in working conditions 

There is a financial and a human profit in 
adoption of high intensity illumination in the factory 
shop, the mill, the mine, the shipyard, the offic; 
workroom in general. In view of its low cost as « 
pared with poor lighting, hesitation to adopt 
inexcusable. Its stimulating effect upon production a 
its influence upon the relation of employer to 
ployee is fraught with the widest possibilities 
service to industry and humanity. 


Range of Illumination Intensities 


The accompanying table gives the range of in 
tensities for various kinds of work, as they should be 
to satisfy the modern standard. 


reduce glare 





Range of Illumination Intensities 


“— —F oot Candles—————__,, 
Produc- 
Minimum Average tive 
I Roadways and yard thor- 
CNS nk ck pcehicc'nn6% 0.02 0.25-0.5 
9 


2.—Storage spaces, stairs, stair- 
ways, halls, hallways, pas- 
sageways, aisles, exits and 
elevator entrances....... 0.25 1-2 


3 Water closet compartments, 
toilet rooms, washrooms, 
dressing rooms and eleva- 
Or SD \eretecuns bawean 0.50 1.5-5 


4 Work not requiring discrim- 
ination of detail such as 
handling material of a 
coarse nature and perform- 
ing operations not requiring ‘ 
close visual application... 0.50 2 1-6 


Rough manufacturing re- 
quiring discrimination of 
detail, such as rough ma- 
chining, rough assembling, 
rough bench work, also 
work in basements of mer- 
cantile establishments re- 
quiring discrimination in , 
GE kins hin Gutnved caes 1.00 3 6 


6 Rough manufacturing re- 
quiring closer discrimina- 
tion of detail, such as ma- 
chining, assembly and 
bench work, also work in 
basements of mercantile 
establishments requiring 
closer discrimination of de- 
tail, intermediate between 
DGS Fans c406 ae ecrannses 2.00 5 10 


7 Fine manufacturing, such 
as fine lathe work, pattern 
and tool making, also of- 
fice work, such as account- , 
ing and typewriting..... 3.00 8 16-<0 

8.—Special cases of fine work 
such as watch-making, en- 
graving and drafting.... 5.00 8 18-3 
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Foot-Candle Meter. With this instrument the illumina- 


tion can be read directly and quickly 


The foot candle meter shown in the illustration 
ibove is a simple and inexpensive instrument of approx- 
imately the size of a folding camera. It can be used 
y anyone, without complicated adjustments or calcu- 
lations, in quickly and directly reading the intensity 
f the illumination under which he is working. A 
omparison with the value given in the table for the 
particular occupation will point out where there is 
room for improvement. 

The first column gives the minimum foot-candle in- 
tensity required by the industrial code of the State 
f New York. The second column gives values for 
average lighting. The third column gives the pro- 
ductive intensity values. 


Heavy Business with England and Japan in 
March 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—England led in receipts of 
March exports of metal working machinery from the 
United States. Out of a total of $5,180,175 of these 
exportations, England received $1,152,963. The share 
of France was $1,057,542. Canada was third with 
$558,721, and Japan fourth with $497,652. 

Japan was the chief purchaser of tin and terne 
plate and taggers tin during the same month. The 
total exportation of that commodity from the United 
States for March, 1920, was 48,156,198 lb., valued at 
$5,951,182. More than half of this went to Japan— 
16,319,328 lb. with a valuation of $1,219,362; Canada 
received 14,837,873 lb., worth $1,062,369. 

On the import side, the figures of the Department of 
Commerce show that the United States imported 11,- 
J80,019 lb, of tin bars, blocks and pigs in March, 1920, 
t a value of $6,781,287. Of this, 9,490,145 lb., worth 
$5,392,701 came from the Straits Settlements, and 
oe lb. with a valuation of $1,004,449 came from 
ngland. 





The Spanish Iron Industry 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Unless protective duties 
ent to encourage development of the iron and 
industry in Spain are provided, the future of the 

ndustry there is not bright, according to an elaborate 
port on the Spanish iron and steel industry by Ameri- 

Commercial Attache Chester Lloyd Jones, at Ma- 
Mr. Jones describes the effect of the war in curtail- 
oth the production and export of iron ore in Spain, 
utlines the situation with reference to the outlook 
the future. There is agitation in Spain at the 
ent time for a tariff provision which will provide 
tection for the industry, but at the possible expense 
‘ limitation of imports. 
In reviewing the situation Mr. Jones says: 
"he uneasiness about the future is not to be taken 
ndicate, however, that Spanish iron and steel plants 
at the present time operating under unfavorable 
imstances. With the realization that the fact that 
war has terminated will not bring a cutting down 
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of the demand for iron and steel goods and that the 
greater industrial countries are having even more than 
they can do to keep up with local demands and repair 
the damages of war, has come the conviction that for 
the immediate future the prospects for Spanish iron 
and steel production are bright.” 


Foreign Credit Insurance 


Announcement has been made of the organization of 
a mutual company for the insurance of credits in for- 
eign countries. The new company is to be known as 
the American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance 
Exchange. The purpose will be to supply adequate in- 
formation on the financial status of foreign merchants 
and a reasonable safeguard in individual business trans- 
actions. Being a company organized on reciprocal 
lines, the insurance will be written at net cost and not 
for profit. 

The organization of the exchange is the result of 
several years’ search by various State and trade asso- 
ciations, for a ways and means to solve the problem of 
foreign credits. At the annual meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Council at Cincinnati three years ago, George R. 
Meyercord, first vice-president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, pre- 
sented a rough plan for the insurance of foreign credits. 
Since then the foreign trade committee of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, in conjunction with asso- 
ciations such as the Tanners’ Council, has been work- 
ing to whip into shape a flexible and effective plan to 
provide such a service to the American manufacturer. 

The net result is that there has been formed by 
officials of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and 
with its approval and indorsement, the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange. 
Full particulars may be obtained from John M. Glenn, 
secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 76 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Steel Making in France 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—With plenty of iron, but an 
insufficient amount of coal, the French iron and steel 
industry is in much the same position as before the war. 
A detailed analysis of the situation has just been for- 
warded by Consul Ernest L. Ives from Paris. Mr. Ives 
tells at length of the conditions in the industry in 
France and of the various developments during, and 
growing out of the war. 

Alsace-Lorraine produced in the first six months of 
1919, 44.6 per cent of the iron, 32.1 per cent of the 
steel, and 28.4 per cent of the finished products, manu- 
factured in all France. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in the Hotel Chatham, that city, 
Monday evening, May 17. W. E. Moore, W. E. Moore 
& Co., consulting engineers, Union Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, presented a paper on “Rapid Type Electric 
Foundry Furnaces.” The annua) election of officers 
was also held at this meeting. A. J. Hartman, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., was elected president; T. 
H. Clay, Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., vice- 
president; Wm. J. Brant, re-elected treasurer and Bay- 
ard Phillips, Phillips-McClaren Co., re-elected secretary. 
An executive committee was also elected consisting of 
J. S. McCormick, J. S. McCormick & Co.; H. P. Spilker, 
Sterritt-Thomas Foundry Co.; John Field, Union Steel 
Casting Co.; John W. Guay, Ft. Pitt Steel Casting 
Co.; A. M. Fulton, Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 


The Baltimore Ordnance Salvage Board will hold an 
auction at the Bartlett-Hayward Park plant, Baltimore, 
Friday, May 28, when all the machinery, equipment and 
materials at this plant will be sold. 
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SPEED OF METAL ARC WELDING 


Results of Tests Conducted for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 


The speed of metal are welding was discussed in a 
paper prepared by William Spraragen, department of 
electrical engineering, University of Washington, at a 
meeting of the American Welding Society, New York, 
April 22. A digest of the paper which presents the 
results of extensive tests conducted for the welding 
committee of the Emergency Fleet Corporation during 
the war is given below. 

One of the most fundamental problems in the ap- 
plication of welding is to be able to compute the time of 
welding and to know upon what factors this time de- 
pends. The usual custom has been to express the time 
of arc welding in feet per hour for different thicknesses 
of material. When one attempts to use these figures 
as a basis for computing as to the cost of doing a given 
piece of work, he finds this information is too vague 
to be of value. 

Obviously the number of feet that could be are 
welded in an hour for a definite thickness of plate would 
depend very largely upon the type of joint that was 
involved. These differences could partly be avoided by 
expressing the data on the speed of are welding in 
pounds of metal deposited per hour. It would then only 
be necessary to divide the pounds of metal that could 
be deposited per hour by the weight of added metal 
that would be occupied, say per foot of weld, in order 
to determine quite accurately the rate in feet per hour 
of welding the particular joint in question. In esti- 
mating this volume, it would be advisable to add 10 to 
20 per cent to allow for the fact that the added ma- 
terial rises somewhat above the surface and is con- 
sequently of a somewhat larger cross section. 

The average results of a vast amount of data show 
that an operator can deposit about 1.8 lb. of metal per 
hr. in the shop; for outside work, an operator will 
average in general not more than 1.2 lb. per hr. 

In welding up some 10 tons of ship plates for test 
purposes, it was found that on the average 70 per cent 
of the weight of the electrodes is deposited in the weld, 


Proposed Anglo-American Standards for 
Rolled Steel Shapes 


It may not be generally realized that approximately 
75 per cent of the world’s demand for steel is specified 
to either American or British standards, but unfortu- 
nately the standards in vogue in these two countries 
and their dependencies have hitherto varied to such an 
extent as to introduce annoying difficulties in the way 
of interchangeability. The rolled steel shapes used in 
building structures, bridges, railroad cars and ships 
are notable in their points of difference, for not only 
do their contours and ranges vary but a different lan- 
guage is used in dimensioning their thicknesses. While 
some steps were taken during the war looking to the 
adoption of international standards for shapes used in 
shipbuilding, these were primarily of an emergency 
nature and did not attempt to cover other branches of 
industry. 

During 1919 the British Engineering Standards As- 
sociation undertook the revision of their standards for 
rolled steel shapes, and following a visit of their secre- 
tary to this country they sent a formal invitation to 
the American Engineering Standards Committee to co- 
operate in the possible adoption of Anglo-American 
standards for these shapes. Under the auspices of the 
American body the following organizations were re- 
quested to confer on the proposed standardization: 
United States Navy, Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers, American Bureau of Shipping, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, American Railroad As- 
sociation, Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers and the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

All of these organizations accepted the invitation, 
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12 per cent is burned or vaporized and the re: 
18 per cent, is wasted as short ends. The an 
power that woud be required depends largely 
type of apparatus used, and the labor cost is a vy. 
quantity depending on the local conditions. 

Data obtained on the time, metal and curre; 
with welds of different bevels, indicated that 
vantages claimed by the American traditions (a 
pared with British practice which permits the 
smaller angles) for the large: opening are rather 
tionable if the time, electrode material and 
saved by the smaller angle of bevel are also tak 
account. Obviously one could have too small an 
ing in that the operator would not have sufficient 
to operate his electrode. This point seems to 
been reached for a total opening less than 60 deg 

There is further basis for belief that a shoulcd& 
place of the heretofore commonly used sharp 
edge bevel will constitute a material gain not on); 
saving welding material, but also in the quality o! 
weld. The sharp bottom edge is always melted aw 
during the welding process, leaving a larger open 
than is necessary or even desirable. 

Some excellent arc welding is being done with 
preparation of the edges at all. The parts are lined 
up with a slight opening between them and ty 
operators are employed, one located at each side of the 
weld. 

The recommended practice of current and size 
metallic electrode in welding mild steel plate of diffe: 
ent thicknesses is given as follows: 


Electrode Diam., Plate Thickness, 


In In. Amperes 
1/16 up to % 25-50 
3/32 upto %4 50-90 
iy 3/18-% 75-160 
5/32 3/16 up 125-200 
3/16 M% up 175-250 


In general the larger sizes of electrodes and cu: 
rents would give a greater rate of deposit, but would 
require greater skill of the operator. 

It was found that where an experienced operator 
is employed there is very little to choose between the 
merits of alternating current and direct current weld- 
ing in so far as the sneed is concerned. 


with the exception of the American Railroad Associa 
tion, which is not able to act at this time, but may 
do so later on. The Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association has also been invited to co-operate, but 
has so far not been able to do so actively. A number 
of conferences have been held and on April 27 the 
committee formulated a complete preliminary report 
for transmission to the British Engineering Standards 
Association as a basis for discussion on common Anglo- 
American standards. 

The representatives are as follows: 

United States Navy: Commander C. M. Simmers, 
Lieut.-Com. H. D. Rouzer. 

Association of American Steel Manufacturers: R. 
B. Woodworth (chairman), G. H. Blakeley, G. E. Thack 
ray. 

American Bureau of Shipping: Capt. C. A. McAl- 
lister, David Arnott, John Martin. 

American Society of Civil Engineers: J. H. Ed- 
wards, J. B. French, H. G. Balcom. 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers: 
Fred T. Llewellyn, E. H. Rigg, J. W. Stewart. 

Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association: A. E 
Ostrander. 

The representatives of the various organizations are 
known as the “sectional committee on steel shapes” of 
the joint sponsor bodies—the American Society of Civ! 
Engineers, the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers and the Society of Naval Architects an¢ 
Marine Engineers—and they desire to get a full- and 
free discussion of the whole subject by anyone inter- 
ested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. P. 
G. Agnew, secretary American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 
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Bethlehem’s Sheet and Tin Plate Mills 


Sheet Mills 
Enlarged Tin 


and 
Plate 


Plant at Sparrows Point, Md. 


FYVHE accompanying drawing shows the arrange- 

| ent of the new sheet and jobbing mills built 

yy the Bethlehem Steel Co. at its Maryland plant, 

sparrows Point, Md. Following is a description of 

rrangement and equipment of these mills, together 

A in account of the enlarged tin plate department 
Maryland plant: 

The hot mill building, the finishing building and 
vo buildings connecting them, namely, the trans- 
iilding and the annealing building, form a hollow 

In the court, or inside of this square, are 
ed the pickling building and an electric sub-station, 
ning the shearing bay, also a galvanizing building, 

ng the finishing building. 

[he hot mill building consists cf three divisions, 

of 60 ft. over the furnaces and sheared bar 

e, the main span of 70 ft. over the hot mills, and 
pan of 39 ft. over the sheet shearing bay. The total 
th of the hot mill building is 169 ft., and the length 
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\t each end of the hot mill building, leading off 
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from the sheet shearing bay at right ang'es, there are 
buildings in which the product of the hot mills is 
handled preparatory to becoming the finished product. 
One is the transfer building, of 70-ft. span, in which is 
located the blue annealing furnaces for the jobbing 
mills, the transfer and cooling tables and finally the 
shears. The other is the cold rolling and annealing 
building, an 84-ft. main span and 28-ft. wide leanto. 
Both of these buildings are 336 ft. long, and lead into 
a finishing building having an 80-ft. span, and a length 
equal to the hot mill building. At the side of the 
finishing building is a shipping building of 80-ft. main 
span with a 23-ft. leanto, and in the latter is a de 
pressed track and shipping dock, 8 ft. 6 in. wide on 
one of the track. The length of the shipping 
building and its leanto is 364 ft. 

The building for the storage of sheet bars and 
shearing of same is located at the west side of the 
hot mill building. It is 80 ft. of span by 196 ft. long. 

All buildings are structural steel frame, and have 
the Aiken roof, consisting of alternate high and low 


side 
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bays, which form monitors, the sides of which are pro- 
vided with continuous window sash, giving an abundance 
of light and ventilation. The roof is gypsum slab, 
covered with tar paper, overlaid with crushed slag. 
The side walls are red brick, 9 in. thick, laid in cement 
mortar. Windows in side walls and monitors are all 
steel sash, glazed with wire ribbed glass % in. thick. 
To provide free circulation of air to sweep over the 
floor there are doorways in the side walls, two to each 
bay. The doorways are 7 ft. wide, and have rolling 
steel doors that can be raised or lowered. 


The Sheet Mill Equipment 


The hot mill trains are divided into three groups, 
each group driven by an electric motor through a set 
of single reduction gears having double helical cut 
teeth, the arrangement being such that there are only 
two finishing mills on each side of a drive. 

Group No. 1, located at the south of the hot mill 
building, consists of two jobbing mills, one on each side 
of the gear drive. The housing stands of the two job- 
bing mills, beginning at the south side, are 31 x 36-in. 
pinions; 30 x 68-in. roughing rolls; 30 x 72-in. finishing 
rolls, gear drive; 30 x 60-in. finishing rolls; 30 x 60-in. 
roughing rolls and 31 x 36-in. pinions. 

Group No. 2, next to the jobbing mills, consists of 
four sheet mills. The housing stands, named in the 
same order as for the jobbing mills are: 30 x 40-in. 
finishing rolls; 30 x 40-in. jump roughing rolls; 30 x 
36-in, jump roughing rolls; 30 x 36-in. finishing rolls; 
gear drive; 30 x 48-in. finishing rolls; 30 x 48-in. bal- 
anced roughing rolls; 31 x 38-in. pinions; 30 x 56-in. 
jump roughing rolls, and 30 x 56-in. finishing rolls. 

Group No. 3 consists of four sheet mills. The 
housing stands are: 30 x 56-in. finishing rolls, 30 x 56- 
in. jump roughing rolls, 31 x 36-in. pinions, 31 x 48- 
in. balanced roughing rolls, 30 x 48-in. finishing rolls, 
gear drive, 30 x 36-in. finishing rolls, 30 x 36-in. jump 
roughing rolls, 30 x 40-in. jump roughing rolls, and 
30 x 40-in. finishing rolls. 

The cold mill train consists of four stands of rolls, 
two 26 x 48-in. and two 26 x 64-in., all being driven 
by an electric motor through a set of single reduction 
gears having double helical cut teeth. 

The main mill driving motors are all General Elec- 
tric three-phase, 25-cycle, 6600-volt (245 r.p.m. full 
load), slip ring, induction type machines. The jobbing 
mill motor is rated 1150 hp.; each of the sheet mill 
driving motors is rated 1000 hp.; and the cold roll 
motor is rated 500 hp., all ratings being 35 deg. C. rise 
on continuous full load. These motors have dust-proof 
end covers and ventilation is furnished from the same 
blowers which supply cooling air to the mill operators. 
Alongside of each motor is a master controller and 
push button for starting, stopping and reversing, and 
the remainder of the control equipment is installed in 
the sub-station building, which is separate from the 
main building and provides a dust-proof location for 
this control. Power is received at the substation over 
a double 6600-volt, three-phase line, and is trans- 
formed and converted into 550-volt, three-phase and 
250-volt, direct-current energy, for the mill auxiliary 
motor equipment. 

For the two jobbing mills there are four regenera- 
tive heating furnaces, each having three doors, and a 
hearth 7 ft. 6 in. wide by 20 ft. long. Between the 
second and third furnace there is a reheating furnace, 
and on the opposite side of the mill from the regenera- 
tive furnaces and reheating furnace there are two con- 
tinuous blue annealing furnaces. All seven of these 
furnaces are supplied with gas from four gas producers 
located in the building at the west side of hot mill 
building. For the sheet mills there is on each side of 
the drive, or to two finishing mills, one double-hearth 
continuous pair heating furnace and two sheet-heating 
furnaces. All of these furnaces have mechanical 
stokers, which are fed from overhead bins, and each 
hearth of a pair furnace is equipped with a motor- 
driven pusher for shoving the bars into the furnace. 
There are six double-hearth annealing furnaces, 
equipped with mechanical stokers, which are fed from 
overhead bins. 

In the sheet shearing bay there are four 156-in. 


direct motor-driven squaring shears, and in the 
ing department, at the end of the transfer ta 
cooling tables, there are two shears of the same 
those in the sheet-shearing bay. These two sh 
the plates that are made on the jobbing mi 
plates being carried from the continuous an) 
furnaces by roller chain conveyors which first en: 
plates in a leveling machine and from thence 
shears. In the floor around the shears there ar 
that carry castors at the top, making it poss 
handle the plates with very little effort. 

In the bar storage and shearing department 
is one gang shear, motor driven, capable of cuttin; 
or eight standard sheet bars at one stroke of th: 
There is in the same building one shear capab) 
cutting the light medium size of slabs for the jobb 
mills. Slabs for the jobbing mill of greater er 
section than 12 x 2 in. will be cut to desired lengths 
the company’s 40-in. blooming mill, where the 
are rolled. 

At one end of the hot mill building there are 
34-in. direct motor-driven roll lathes. Alongsid 
these roll lathes in the sheet shearing bay ther 
an automatic direct motor driven knife grinding 
chine for sharpening the knives of the squaring shea 

In the pickling department there is one four-a) 
steam-operated pickling machine, and in the galva 
ing department there are two complete galvanizi: 
units, each consisting of motor-operated plunger ty): 
picklers, two water tanks for storage of sheets. 
double tank in front of the galvanizing machine, and 
the complete galvanizing machine with conveyors, 
leveler, cooling wheel, etc. The levelers and the cooling 
wheels stand in the finishing department, and when 
the sheets leave the cooling wheel they are ready for 
distribution either to the corrugating rolls or direct 
to the cars for loading. 

All the electric traveling cranes in the plant are of 
heavy mill type construction, practically all the cast- 
ings being of steel. The crane in the hot mill building 
is 40-ton capacity main hoist and 10-ton auxiliary; in 
the sheared bar and furnace bay 10-ton hoist; in the 
sheet shearing bay 10-ton hoist; in the cold rolling 
and annealing building 40-ton main hoist and 10-ton 
auxiliary; in the finishing building 15-ton hoist; in the 
main bay of galvanizing building 15-ton hoist, and in 
leanto of same building 15-ton hoist. In addition to 
the standard electric traveling cranes there are two 
charging cranes for charging and drawing slabs at 
furnaces of the jobbing mills. These charging cranes 
are equipped with side-gripping tongs, and the tongs 
have a vertical movement, also revolving. 

The coal used jn the gas producers and mechanical! 
stokers of the sheet and pair furnaces, also annealing 
furnaces, is received at the plant in standard railroad 
cars. The coal is dumped into a track hopper and 
from there carried by an inclined conveying belt to a 
coal crusher, and thence to a skip hoist that carries 
it to the top of coal bunker located at one end of the 
gas producer building. The coal is drawn from the 
bunker into cars running on a 36-in gage elevated 
track system, some of them going to bins over the top 
of the gas producers, and others going to bins ove! 
the top of the sheet and pair furnaces, also the annea'- 
ing furnaces. An electric locomotive, trolley type, 's 
used for hauling the coal cars. 


Enlarged Tin Plate Plant 


The tin plate plant, which is situated alongside o! 
the sheet mill, was completed as a 12-mill plant in th 
summer of 1917, the first plate being rolled July 2°. 
In June, 1919, plans were made and work was put 
under way for an addition of twelve more mills, an¢ 
on April 1, 1920, these were put in operation. 

The hot mill building consists of three spans: one 
a 42-ft. span over the furnaces and sheared bar stor 
age; a 70-ft. span over the hot mills, and a 30-1 
span over the opening floor, making a total width of 
147 ft. The length of the building is 980 ft. Midway 
of the hot mill building, adjoining the opening floor, 
there is a room 45 ft. wide by 196 ft. long, in which 
are located the two black picklers. Against this room, 
and paralleling the hot mill building, there is a build- 
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30-ft. main span and 35-ft. leanto, in which are 
' the cold rolling mills and annealing furnaces. 
Qi et away from the cold rolling and annealing 
and parallel to it is the tinning house with 
ting and shipping rooms. This building is 
wide by 840 ft. long. An aisle 84 ft. wide by 
ng, in which are located the white picklers, 
the cold rolling and annealing building with 
house. 
buildings are the same type as the sheet mill 
. being of structural steel frame, made with 
Nike of, gypsum slab with tar and slag roof cover- 
‘k side walls and steel sash throughout. 
twenty-four hot mills are in one row, and to 
vroup of six mills there is one drive, the drive 
ocated so three mills are on each side. Beyond 
the end mills of a group there is a “drag” to 

backlash of rolls. The drive consists of a 
.. electric motor, 6600 volts, and a single reduc- 
ear set, the latter having double helical cut 
The motors run at 234 r.p.m., and the rolls 
-p.m. Over the hot mills there are two electric 
iveling cranes, each of 25 tons capacity. 

The combination sheet and pair furnaces are 

equipped with mechanical stokers for burning coal. 

The floors between the furnaces and the hot mills are 

led with water-cooled standings, which, with an 

last cooling system, make conditions comfortable 
working. 

Behind the furnaces there are two electric traveling 
ranes, 5 tons capacity each, for carrying coal and the 
sheared sheet bars to the furnaces. Coal is brought in 
iilroad cars on a track outside the building, and is 
jumped into pockets which extend into the building 
ehind the furnaces. The cranes take the coal from 

e pockets to a bunker located behind each furnace. 

Leading off from the bay of buildings, in which 
these two cranes are located, there is a building 70 ft. 
vide by 280 ft. long, where long sheet bars are stored 
ind sheared to size. The shears are in the near end 
f this building, and the sheared bars can be picked 

by the two 5-ton cranes and carried to the furnaces. 

The cold rolls, seven trains of three stands each, 

e actuated from a rope drive. The pulley or small 

of the rope drive is driven through a single 

eduction gear set by an electric motor of 1200 hp. 

nveyors are provided between the stands of cold 
to carry the plate from one to the other. 

There are six double hearth annealing furnaces for 

e annealing of black plates, and four double hearth 
nnealing furnaces for the annealing of white plates. 
\ll the annealing furnaces are equipped with mechani- 
lly operated stokers for burning coal, and there are 
‘wo electrically operated charging machines for putting 
nnealing boxes into the furnaces and taking them out. 
wo 25-ton electric traveling cranes have command over 
e entire main bay of the annealing building, and are 
sed for changing rolls of the cold mills as well as for 
andling the plates, annealing boxes, bottoms, etc. Two 
ilers, stoker fired, are located in the leanto of the 
‘nnealing building, in line with the annealing furnaces, 
| supply steam to the picklers and to other parts of 
plant. 
n the tinning house there are forty sets of tinning 
chines, with their conveyors and cleaning machines. 
the tinning machines, conveyors and cleaning ma- 
nes are driven by belt from a common line shaft, 
| shaft being divided in four sections and each sec- 
n driven by a separate motor. Beyond the cleaning 
ichines there are the inspection and assorting tables, 
nears and other auxiliaries. Beyond the assorting 
| inspection tables there is ample room for taking 
f the product after it is boxed, and at the 
t side of the building there is a depressed track 
the cars in which shipments are made. 


T 


W. S. Bell & Co. of New York have virtually closed 
take over the plant of the Louisville Steel & 
Co., Louisville, Ky., it being planned to enlarge 
plant to manufacture steel bars. The plant is 
“(4ipped with complete puddling and busheling fur- 
haces, rolls, machitiery, ete. 
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INDORSES SHOP COUNCILS 


Herbert Hoover Gives His Views on Labor 
Questions to Senate Committee 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Development of the shop 
councils recommended by the President’s second indus- 
trial conference as a means of adjusting labor disputes 
was approved by Herbert Hoover in testimony before 
the Senate committee on education and labor. * 

Mr. Hoover, in commenting on the Kansas indus- 
trial court law, said that his opinion was that it could 
not succeed. Mr. Hoover took the position that public 
opinion was the only pressure to be brought upon col- 
lective bargaining, and that differences could not be 
adjusted by recourse to the courts. 

“The problem must be solved step by step, and it 
will take time,” said Mr. Hoover. “I do not believe 
that the relationship between labor and capital can 
ever be settled by any form of legal repression, be- 
cause that leads ultimately to the jail as a means of 
enforcement. Public opinion and good will are the 
forces we must depend on for enforcement of the right 
sort of settlements. Repression leads to the border 
of martyrdom and tends to make for compulsory em- 
ployment and a compulsory wage.” 


Opposes Whitley Plan in United States 


Mr. Hoover opposed the use in the United States 
of the Whitley shop council plan of England. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than introduction of that plan 
here, he said. 

It developed during the hearing that the report of 
the President’s second industrial conference: never had 
been transmitted by the President to Congress. Sen- 
ator Kenyon, chairman of the committee, asked Mr. 
Hoover if he knew what the President’s views were 
on the report. Mr. Hoover said that he had not the 
remotest idea. 

Agitation for anti-strike legislation has not been 
dropped in Congress following the failure of the Senate 
to obtain action along this line in the transportation 
act. Senator Poindexter’s bill to prevent railroad 
strikes has been ordered favorably reported by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce which some 
months ago approved similar legislation for incorpora- 
tion in the transportation act. The bill provides that 
interference with instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce, designed to delay or obstruct it, by advising, 
soliciting, speaking for or circulating literature favor- 
ing strikes, shall be a felony punishable with fine of 
$10,000 or 10 years’ imprisonment, or both; and that 
prevention of employees of interstate carrier from 
working, by force or violence, or threats, shall be a 
felony subject to $15,000 fine or 15 years’ imprison- 
ment, or both; and that injuring or destroying prop- 
erty employed in interstate commerce shall be a felony 
subject to $10,000 fine or 15 years’ imprisonment, or 
both. 0. F. 8. 


Pittsburgh Companies Allied 


The Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Co., to pro- 
vide for the expansion of its business and to obtain 
ample plant facilities, has sold a large block of its 
capital stock to the Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Schaffer company’s line of machinery includes 
poidometers, hydrators, coal injectors and screens. 

The Fawcus Machine Co. manufactures gears and 
special types of machinery, with large plants at Pitts- 
burgh and Ford City, Pa. The officers of the Fawcus 
company, who will take active interest in the Schaffer 
organization, are A. F. Cooke, specialist in machine 
shop practice; Eliot A. Kebler, who has been identified 
with iron manufacturing and selling companies for 
many years; and A. A. Alles, Jr., who specializes in uni- 
fying and stabilizing costs. 

The new officers and directors of the Schaffer En- 
gineering & Equipment Co. are A. F. Cooke, president 
and general manager; J. C. Schaffer, vice-president; 
Eliot A. Kebler, vice-president; A. A. Alles, Jr., treas- 
urer, and Waller Crow, secretary. 
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SHIP STEEL SOLD 


Navy Department Disposes of a Considerable 
Tonnage—Some Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—The Navy Department has 
sold approximately 17,000 net tons of ship steel out 
of a total of approximately 26,000 tons offered for sale 
in its latest catalog. Bids for the remaining 9000 tons 
were rejected as too low or because the items had to be 
withdrawn for use in the construction work of the Navy. 
The total proceeds of the sale approximate $1,075,000. 

Practically all the items of ribbed floor plate as 
well as of sheet steel were withdrawn for use in the 
building of Navy vessels now on the ways. 

More than half of the steel offered was purchased 
by the Barde Steel Products Corporation, New York. 
It was awarded approximately 7000 net tons of steel 
in west coast yards on a bid of $55.26 per ton. It 
will also receive 2000 net tons in east coast yards at a 
price of $50.26. 

Among the larger lots, the Federal Export Cor- 
poration, New York, was awarded 11 tons of corru- 
gated galvanized sheets at $135 per net ton; 21 tons 
at $145; 14,000 tons of medium galvanized angles at 
$80; 16 tons of medium black flats at $67; 43 tons of 
medium black flats at $55; 68 tons medium flat black 
bars at $55; 18,000 tons of beams at $55; 180,000 tons 
galvanized soft sheets at from $143 to $146 per net 
ton, and 33,000 tons of channels at $55 per net ton. 

The catalog of items awarded covers such a wide 
range of small lots of varied specifications and scat- 
tered locations that it is difficult to summarize the 
results of the sale. Location, characteristics and size 
if the lots played a large part in determining the prices. 

E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston, received approximately 
83 tons of medium flat black bars at $60 per ton; 25 
tons medium black flats at the same price; 10 tons 
medium black rounds at $65; 4% tons medium black 
squares at $60; 14 tons medium rivet rounds at $100; 
170 tons medium rivet rounds at $80; and 5 tons extra 
soft rounds at $50. 

Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, were 
awarded 82 tons medium galvanized steel plates at 
$59; 10 tons medium black angles at $57; 9 tons me- 
dium black hexagons at $52; 3 tons medium black flats 
at $57: and 25 tons medium black rounds at $57. 

The New York Engineering Co., New York, secured 
10 tons medium steel plate at $70; 9 tons galvanized 
medium plates at $100; 6 tons high tensile galvanized 
plates at $90; 2 tons medium flat black bars at $70; 


and 7 tons heat treated rounds at $80. 


The New Jersey Engineering & Supply Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., received 14 tons medium black flats, 9 tons 
medium flat black bars, 10 tons medium black rounds, 
6 tons medium black squares, 7 tons medium rivet 
rounds, 2% tons medium channels, at $60 per net ton. 


Among the othe! uecessful bidders were: Charles Ww 
Fisher, Hamilton & Chambers Co., Ine., John A. Crow- 
ley Parker Sheet Metal Works, Inc., Jaburg Bros., Adams 
Steel Products Corporation, Irving Iron Works, all of New 


York: Steel Sales Corporation, Knisely gros., Harris Bros. 
Co. of Chicago; Joseph P, Cattie & Bros.. Philadelphia Steel 
& Iron Co., Belmont Iron Works, J. W. Paxson Co., Morris 
Wheeler & Co., F. R. Phillips & Sons Co. of Philadelphia ; 
Morris M. Fineberg, E. Van Noorden & Co., M. A. Palmer 
Co., P. F. MeDonald & Co., Boston; Dietrich Bros., DeVed 
& Sons Co., Baltimore; Harry Brainum, Jr., William H. 
Nicholls Co., Ine., Brooklyn; General Railway Signal Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa.; Eagles- 
ton-Parke, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Atlanta Bolt & Steel Products 
“o., Atlanta, Ga.: Queen City Iron & Metal Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: A. L. Smith Iron Works, Chelsea. Mass.; American 
Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio; C. H. Fessler, Covington, Ky. ; 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y.; Donald B. Howard Heater 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Duluth Iron & Metal Co., Duluth, 
Minn.: J. Duncan Co., Everett, Mass.; Cruse-Kemper Co., 
Ambler. Pa.: C. D. Franke & Co., Inc., Charleston, S. C 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Union Steel Products 
Co.. Ltd.. Albion, Mich.: C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: Hunter & Havens, Bridgeport, Conn.; Hirsch Rolling 
Mill Co., St. Louis; Schawbacher Hardware Co., Seattle 
Hardware Co. and A, A. Hilton, all of Seattle, Wash Frank 
Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass.; B. Enushevsky & Son, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

The Navy Department has not yet determined just 
when its next sale will be made. It still has a consid- 
erable surplus of steel left in addition to the portion 
remaining unsold from the May sale. The largest item 


in the next sale will be alloy steel. 


Surplus Steel and Machinery Sold }, the 
Government 


Nearly 10,000,000 lb. of steel was dispos: 
auction at the Material Disposal and Saly agi 
of the U. S. Air Service at Dayton, Ohio, 
of May 3. Motors, machine tools, assorted | 
kitchen ware, paints and oils were also dis “s : 
at the same sale, which attracted bidders from “ 
the country. The sale was conducted by the 
Smith & Jaffe, New York, with Phillip Smith d 
of the goods. On the first and second day of 
manufacturers in need of certain articles bid ¢} 

ay up and when the article was mncked d 
them announced their intention of taking on! | 
ticn of the lot sold. 

Great dissatisfaction with this procedure 
pressed by outside bidders, with the resu't tha: 
highest bidder was obliged to take at least 10 ie 
of the lot bid in, the remainder being offered 
same price, and in case nobody cared to take it at the 
high bid, it was again put up and the high bid acce; pted 
for the rest of the lot. Practically 90 per cent of the 
steel was bid in by five firms, the Steel Sales Corpo 
ration, Chicago; Garden City Plating & Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; Edgar T. Ward & Sons, Philadelphia; 
Muncie Machinery & Supply Co., Muncie, Ind. and 
the Emmerman Co., Erie, Pa. Prices paid for steel 
were high, and when a big lot was put up, bidding was 
lively. For instance, a carloard lot of %-in. cold. 
rolled rounds, S. A. E. 1020, was disposed of to the 
Muncie Machinery & Supply Co. at 8c. per lb. A lot 
approximating 40 tons of %-in. round brought 1lc. 
from the same buyer. A lot of 50 tons of cold-rolled 
strip steel brought 9%c. Prices on terne plate aver- 
aged between 12 and 14c. It is estimated that the 
proceeds of the sale amounted to approximately $2,000,- 
000, though no official figures have been given out. 

Buyers attending the sale at Dayton were very 
favorably impressed with the desirability of the ma- 
terial offered, and the opinion was freely expressed 
that it should have been placed on the market some 
months ago. 


Freight Rate Advance Indorsed 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and chairman of the sub-committee of the 
general committee, official classification territory, to 
present the case of the railroads with regard to in- 
creased revenues before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, explaining the necessity for increased revenue 
before the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce on Wed- 
nesday of last week, stated that the railroads in the 
Eastern territory at the present time were short 100,000 
cars, 2000 locomotives and 5000 passenger coaches, 
and that, without increased revenues, it would be im- 
possible for the railroads to purchase equipment 
make up this deficit. Mr. Willard continued to speak 
along the lines of his statement published in Tue Inon 
AGE last week. He said that should the revenues of 
the roads not be increased it will mean that a larg 
percentage of them will be forced into the hands of 
a receiver, as at the present time many of them were 
operating at a loss, and at the best some of then 
were only earning one-half of 1 per cent on the 
capital. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Willard’s address ‘a 
lution was passed that the Cincinnati Chamber of Con 
merce recommend to the board of directors that the) 
give their support to the railroads’ application for 
increase of 30 per cent in freight rates, to beco 
effective at the time the roads cease ree under 
the Government guaranteed standard return, which ex- 
pires on Sept. 1, 1920. 


me 


The Standard Oil Co., which took bids for 11" 
tons for a new warehouse and office building at Four 
and Sycamore streets, Milwaukee, has practically 0 
cided to hold the project in abeyance pending mor 
stabilized conditions in the building construction field 
The foundations, now under way, will be completed, 
but no further work will be done for the present. 































Steps in the Extrusion 
and Rolling Processes 


BY OTIS ALLEN KENYON 





d HE rods and wire made by the Bridgeport 
e Brass Co. are produced by two different proc- 
esses, namely; The extrusion process and the 

rolling process. The extrusion process is employed 

for all brass rods and wire, while the rolling proc- 

ess is employed for the production of phono-electric 

trolley wire, turbine blading and other special alloys. 


Extrusion Process 


- The brass billets are cast in cylindrical billets 
from induction type furnaces and delivered to spe- 

ial saws, where the gate is cut off as here shown. 
0 lhe sawed billets are then delivered to a heating 
: furnace, where they are brought to a state of plas- 


A hot billet is then inserted in the cylinder of 
m the extrusion machine and an hydraulically operated 
f plunger forces the plastic metal through dies, pro- 
of lucing rods. In the accompanying picture of the 
f extrusion machine may be seen in the background 
the billet heating furnace. A small jib crane serves 
transfer the hot billets from the furnace to the 
achine. The operator at the left controls the 
lraulie plunger and all other operations of the 
whine. In the center foreground is a pile of 
nused portions of the billets, on the surface of 
nich may be seen (looking like buttons on the 
the broken ends of the five rods that have 
extruded from each billet. 
Extruded rods are next delivered to the draw 
hes and drawn to size, as shown in another 
eproduced photograph, which illustrates a chain 
of draw bench operated by reversing motors. 
the machine was in operation when the picture 
was taken parts of it are out of focus. 
and last of a series of articles illustrating brass 


tube and rod manufacturing, the others appearing 
March 18 and 25, April 15 and 22 
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Making Brass Rods and Wire Illustrated’ 








Sawing Off the Gate of Cylindrical. Billets, Which Are Transformed by the Extrusion Preeess 


Large size rods are sprung and straightened in 
a special machine. This consists of three pairs 
of rollers mounted in spiral form in a frame which 
rotates about the rod. The action of these rollers 
is such as to spring the rod in all directions and 
finally straighten it, and the effect is to equalize the 
strains produced in drawing, and thus improve the 
quality of the product. 

Smaller size rods are straightened from coils 
in an automatic machine and cut to length as also 
shown. 

Rolling Process 


The billets for the rolling mill are cast from the 
indirect are type of electric furnace and are deliv- 
ered directly to the heating furnaces without cut- 
ting off the gates. However, for some classes of 
product where the highest possible degree of quality 
is required, the surface of the billet is turned off 
in a lathe. One of the illustrations shows phono- 
electric billets entering a heating furnace. 

By far the largest portion of the product of 
the rolling mill is phono-electric rod intended for 


‘ drawing into phono-electric wire. This particular 


alloy has been on the market for almost a quarter 
of a century and has established itself the world 
over as a trolley wire of great wearing qualities. Its 
conductivity is somewhat greater than half as much 
as copper, but its strength and arc resisting quali- 
ties are so much superior to copper that in railroad 
electrifications where the trolley pressures and 
speeds are high it will last years where copper will 
last months. 


Views Before and After Passes 


The views include one of a phono-electric billet 
being taken from the furnace preparatory to in- 
troducing it into the first pass of the rolls. Another 
shows the same billet after the third pass through 
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Welding Phono-Electric 
Rod Preparatory to 
Drawing into Wire 


the rolls, and a third shows the same billet just be- 
fore the last pass when it is wound up on a reel 
and delivered to the drawing department. 

One of the most interesting operations on phono- 
electric rod is the joining of the rods to make sec- 
tions of any desired length. This joining process 
is done by sawing the ends at an acute angle, clean- 
ing the adjacent surfaces with acid and inserting 
between them a sheet of silver solder. The parts 


are then bound together with wire and a small 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute’s Endowment 
Drive 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., is conducting a drive to raise an endowment fund 
of $2,000,000. The half million mark in pledges has been 
passed. The fund is accumulating in two classes of 
subscriptions, the one of money to be used as the Insti- 
tute may deem best, the other in the form of scholar- 
ships. The college has been dependent upon the State 
of Massachusetts for a considerable portion of its in- 
come, given as scholarships to pay the tuition of young 
men of the commonwealth. Of recent years the annual 
appropriation for the purpose has been $50,000. Under 
an amendment of the State constitution public moneys 
can no longer be used for such purpose, so that after 
this year and next year State support will be with- 
drawn completely. The scholarships now being pledged 
will take the place of the State scholarships. 

Already $285,000 has been raised in scholarships. 
The amount includes $35,000 given outright by the 
United States Steel Corporation, an exception to the 
Corporation’s established practice, made because of the 
presence in Worcester of the American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s large works, which have drawn heavily upon the 
institute’s supply of graduate engineers. All other 
scholarships, rated at $10,000, are from Worcester indus- 
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heating furnace swung up into position between the 
two vises that hold the ends of the rods. When 
the proper temperature has been reached, the oper- 
ator works more solder into the joint, and when 
the soldering operation is complete he removes the 
wires, files off the joint and passes on to the next 
one. These joints then pass through the dies 
the draw benches and it would ‘take an exceeding! 
careful examination to reveal the location of thé 
joint in the finished wire. 


tries, as follows: Norton Co., $60,000; Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., $40,000; Crompton & Knowles Loon 
Works, $40,000; Morgan Construction Co., $40,000; Reed 
& Prince Mfg. Co., $40,000; Heald Machine Co., $20,000 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co., $10,000. The amoun' 
pledged to date in money for the general endowment 
fund is $270,742. 





Electric Alloy Steel Co. May Move 


To offset construction difficulties imposed by 
railroad strike, the Electric Alloy Steel Co. at Youngs 
town, Ohio, is considering the purchase of a plant a! 
removal to a site in Trumbull County, Ohio. To 4 
quire such a property, a special meeting of stoci 
holders was held May 18. The company was organ- 
ized several months ago with the intention of erecting 
a new plant, but irregular transportation would dela 
construction for an indefinite period. Under the pr 
posed plan the company may actively enter the marke! 
months in advancetof the time it would require to con 
plete a property. It is understood the electric 5! 
plant is located in a western Pennsylvania city 4! 
has been engaged in production for some time. I 
the purpose to continue operations in the present !oca 
tion and in the meantime prepare the new site fo! 
stallation of buildings and equipment. 









Enthusiastic Foreign Trade Convention 


Many Steel Manufacturers Participate in Proceed- 


ings—Declaration of Policy Makes Definite Recom- 
mendations as to Extension of American Trade 


<,N FRANCESCO, May 15.—Of the 2500 delegates 
the Seventh National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, which held the last of its four days’ sessions 
this morning, no less than 900 came from States 
t of the Mississippi. Such an attendance from 
the country’s most powerful industrial and finan- 
ial sections is eloquent testimony to the strength 
and sweep acquired by the movement for foreign 
trade extension in the past six years. This 
week’s convention was the greatest of the seven 
n size, in spirit and accomplishment. All the 
delegates who cross the continent to take part in 
it are enthusiastic over the demonstration they 
have had of the possibility, the energy and the 
high type of business courage and imagination of 
the Pacific Coast’s leaders in trade and industry. 
As head of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 

il since its organization, President James A. 
Farrell has been to this movement what Judge 
Gary has been to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. He has been the leading figure of this 
as of all preceding conventions. From the stand- 
point of the steel trade, this week’s gathering was 
more interesting than any that preceded, because 
more American steel companies have participated 
in the export trade in the past year with the in- 
tention of becoming permanent factors in that 
trade, than at any time in the history of the indus- 
President Farrell’s address at the opening ses- 
sion on “The Relation of Our Industrial Capacity 
o Our Foreign Trade” was forceful, putting forth 
iews he has been known to entertain as to the 
policy that must be pursued against the time now 
iose at hand when our manufacturing capacity, 
vhich was so greatly extended in war time, will 
produce much more than can be sold at home. 
He intimated that with the possible exception of 
uilding materials, supply had almost if not quite 

vertaken demand. 


Features of the Program 


Among other steel men who had a part in the 
program were Eugene P.’Thomas, president United 
States Steel Products Co., who read a paper urging 
that finding ways and means of increasing our im- 
sorts is absolutely essential to any enduring ex- 

ansion of our export trade, and C. B. McElhany, 
ce-president American Steel Export Co., who 
‘iscussed trade mark protection in our dealings 
with other countries. W. L. Saunders, chairman 
‘ngersoll-Rand Co., had an interesting paper ad- 
ocating direct selling in foreign trade and giving 
‘he experience of his company. The steel and 
netal working industries were represented on the 
ist_ of convention vice-presidents by David J. 
‘hampion, Cleveland; Robert Garland, Pitts- 
vurgh; H. Sanborn Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; A. 

Findley, New York; J. W!’ Hook, New York; 
F. Welborn, Denver, Col.; W. W. Nichols, New 
‘ork; A. T. DeForest, San Francisco; J. C. Wat- 

Pittsburgh; Andrew Carrigan, San Fran- 
15CO. 

Che convention worked hard. There were five 
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general sessions and 14 group meetings. The 
embarrassment of the average delegate was that 
two or three meetings he wanted to attend were 
in session at one time. The discussions for the 
most part were highly practical. The exchange 
situation was thoroughly canvassed and the 
weight of opinion was that no artificial methods 
or temporary expedients would avail. 

Barter, it was shown, had helped in some cases, 
but results were negligible in the face of world- 
wide derangement of finance. While on all mat- 
ters discussed the general tone of comment was 
hopeful, it was the almost uniform opinion of the 
bankers who participated that the United States 
could go but little farther in extending credit to 
weaker countries of Europe in view of tightening 
of credits at home and the heavy hand the Govern- 
ment continues to lay upon the profits of industry 
and trade in every line. 

Eastern delegates were greatly impressed by 
the alertness, the enthusiasm and the aggressive 
spirit of Pacific Coast business men. At the 
coast shipyards, a strike has been on since Octo- 
ber, organized labor making the mistake of which 
it has so often been guilty, of pressing unreason- 
able demands after the peak has been passed. San 
Francisco yards have built up good working forces 
in spite of the strike and have scored large gains 
for the open shop. In that respect labor condi- 
tions on the coast are better than in years. In 
contrast with San Francisco, Puget Sound ship- 
yards show considerable slackening of work, while 
at Vancouver, very little is being done. Rolling 
mills on the coast which produce almost exclu- 
sively bars and small shapes are running quite 
full, producing a total of about 1000 tons per day. 
Open hearth furnaces in California, Oregon and 
Washington now number 22 and are operating al- 
most entirely on scrap. The problem of scrap 
supply is getting more difficult and recently local 
mills have gone as far east as Colorado for melt- 
ing scrap. The coast needs a blast furnace. While 
projects for meeting this need have been an- 
nounced regularly for the past 20 years, none has 
materialized. Prospects are said to be brighter 
now, however, than at any time. 


Steel Men in Attendance 


Among representatives of the steel and allied 
industries in attendance at the convention are: 


E. P. Thomas, president United States Steel Products Co., 
New York 

Walter S. Tower, Consolidated Steel Corporation, New 
York. 

Robert Radford, president Standard Steel Works Co., 
Philadelphia 

Roy G. Owens, Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland. 

Zenas W. Carter, Material Handling Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York. 

M. A. Oudin, International General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

H. L. Usher, Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Cc. A. Richards, president American International Steel 
Corporation, New York. 

H. Sanborn Smith, Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

F. J. Frank, Iron Age Publishing Co., New York. 

A. L. Findley, Tue Iron Acs, New York. 
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bk’. A. Searle, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

J. R. McWane, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

William Pigott, Seattle, Wash., vice-president Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. 

John D. Fenstermacher, sales manager Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco 

A. T. DeForest, vice-president United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., San Francisco. 

William H. Matthai, vice-president National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Baltimore. 

William ©. Vilter, secretary-treasurer Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 

Merle J. Trees, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago 

B. H. Tripp, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., San Francisco 

W. A. Taylor, La Belle Iron Works, San Francisco. 

P. R. Thompson, Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco. 

J. C. Axelson, general manager Axelson Machine Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal 

B. C. Ball, president Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
Portland, Ore. 

Jesse K. Barker, Seattle, Wash., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

William Best, Jr., and C. P. Hensley, San Francisco, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 

H. J. Kiely, Link-Belt Co., New York 

Andrew Carrigan, vice-president and general manager 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco 

Thomas C. Ham, New York, export sales department 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 

J. W. Judge, San Francisco, Upson Nut Co. and Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland 
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zeorge F. Konold, Jr., secretary Warren Too! 
Co., Warren, Ohio. 

E. W. Kratzer, San Francisco, Oliver Iron & Stes 

Charles M, Muchnic, vice-president American Lo 
Sales Corporation, New York. 

E. C. Pierce, Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., « 

W. S. Horner, president National Association S} 
Tin Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh. 

A. H. Holliday, export sales manager Jones & I 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. A. Kinkead, San Francisco, Parkesburg Iron © 

A. Schoonmaker, New York, export sales manage: 
Nut Co. 

H. O. Stevens and Carl Schulz, American Rollin, 
Co. of California, San Francisco. 

R, W. Seyms, San Francisco, Taylor-Whartor 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 

Cc. B. McElhany, American Steel Export Co., New 

J. F. Welborn, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denve 

William F. Vosmer, Donner Steel, Buffalo 

Isaac W. Frank, United Engineering & Found: 
Pittsburgh. 

H. E. Stuard, San Francisco, manager Colorado F 
Iron Co 

David J. Champion, Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland 

J. W. Powell, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, RB: 
lehem, Pa. 

A. H. Kellogg, Seattle Chain Co., Seattle. 

A. J. Richie, Pacific Steel & Boiler Co., Tacoma, Wa 

J. C. Watson and Frank S. Slocum, Jones & Laugt 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


Declaration of Policy Adopted by Convention 


OLLOWING is the declaration of policy adopted 

by the convention: 

“The Seventh National Foreign National Trade 
Convention was composed of upward of 2500 delegates 
from every part of the United States and many foreign 
nations. It assembled in San Francisco from May 12 
to 15, 1920, to consider the problems of foreign trade 
arising from the present position of the United States 
as a creditor nation. As the authoritative voice of the 
foreign commerce of the nation it presents its final 
declaration on questions of vital importance to the 
future prosperity of our country, and commends to 
the careful consideration of the Government and people 
of the country its opinion and recommendations. 

“The United States as a creditor nation should 
afford to other nations every favor open to sell their 
products to us, especially of raw material, without 
detriment to existing industries; (a) to permit of the 
liquidation of the obligations of the debtor nations; 
(b) promote exchange of products in view of the im- 
possibility of their making payments in gold; (c) pro- 
vide return cargoes for our merchant marine, and (d) 
to revive industry and exchange in Europe. 


Encourage Manufacturers 


“Every proper measure should be provided to en- 
courage our manufacturers and producers to exercise 
the full employment of all their facilities, (a) to satisfy 
home demand, and (b) to provide a surplus for foreign 
consumption, for the occupation of our merchant ma- 
rine and for the provisioning of supplies to foreign 
nations, more than ever dependent on us under present 
conditions for articles of necessity and for materials 
to rehabilitate their depleted stocks and war-worn in- 
dustries. 

“As collateral influences in this program of expan- 
sion of exports and imports, it is important (a) that 
interest of producers should be regarded and main- 
tained on a fair and equitable basis, (b) that produc- 
tion should be increased to the maximum in order to 
restore normal conditions of employment and living, 
(c) that our banking institutions should be afforded 
every reasonable opportunity and protection in their 
efforts to expand their service to foreign commerce and 
in enlisting the interest of American investors in for- 
eign securities, with united action to this end, if pos- 
sible, by exporter, banker, manufacturers and other 
producers of this country; (d) that a center of Amer- 


ican merchandising houses should be established abroad, 
that would sell our goods, buy foreign goods and 
create a better trade and financial situation. 


Webb-Pomerene Organizations 


“Many associations have been formed under the 
Webb-Pomerene act, resulting in expansion of Amer- 
ican exports. As time goes on supplemental legislatior 
may be necessary to further develop opening of trade 

“The Government should maintain as a principle of 
foreign policy that American enterprise abroad is en 
titled to the same measure of protection in the Gov- 
ernment country where domiciled that foreign enter 
prises domiciled in the United States receive from this 
Government. 

“Our merchant marine should revert as a practi 
cable entirety to private ownership and operation as 
contemplated by the act creating a shipping board. 
We urge that legislation be passed promptly providing 
for the sale of Government owned tonnage on terms 
uniform to all buyers having regard to the current 
cost of building vessels of similar type and tonnage in 
American shipyards. Unsold ships should be chartered 
at current market rates for world tonnage without re 
striction as to trade routes. 

“Owing to the insufficient number of passenge! 
vessels in the transportation and South American 
trade, measures should be taken to relieve the situation 
by promptly utilizing available passenger vessels i! 
their trades. 


American Navigation System 


“The investigation of the American navigation sys 
tem which the Shipping Board was directed by its or 
ganic act to effect should be completed without delay 
and ship revision and improvement made as will enable 
the operation of the American merchant marine on 4 
fair competitive basis. 

“Shipbuilding has become a great industry and we 
should build for the world’s markets as well as for ou! 
own requirements. American ships were once amone 
the largest of our exports and there is no reason why 
they should not be so again. We sell locomotives and 
freight cars and other manufactured products in 4 
the markets of the world. 

“A steamship is a commodity of commerce like an} 
other product of the mechanical art and labor should 
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iployed in the building of ships for export as 
.s in the production of shipbuilding materials for 


he State and Federal Governments are urged to 
steps to remove those disabilities caused by non- 
mity of State laws and excessive taxation which 
American insurance companies at a disadvantage 
the foreign insurance markets with which they 
necessarily compete. 


Equality of Treatment 


1e vast market which the United States offer to 
nations on a basis of equality, the supplies of 
can raw materials exported without taxation or 
mination and the large tonnage available in our 
to foreign shipping on equal terms with our own 
e American export and import trade to equality of 
tment in all foreign markets. To insure equality 
eatment the American tariff, whatever the under- 
principles, should provide for additional duties on 
rts from nations discriminating by tariff or ad- 
strative practices against the trade of the United 


Nrates 


or the non-partisan and scientific ascertainment 
ie effect upon our commerce of the world-wide read- 
istment of commercial treaties, revision of tariffs and 
erection of new preferences and discrimination, the 
appropriations of the maintenance of the United States 
tariff commission should be increased and its investiga- 
supported by Congress and the business public. 
“Efficient rail and inland waterway transportation 
sno less a part of export and import trade than ocean 
shipping. Sound public policy supporting private oper- 
tion of the railways is imperative. Continued develop- 
ment of inland waterways is necessary to the perfec- 
1 of economic trade routes. 


Intolerable Conditions 


“Conditions of communication with foreign coun- 
tries are intolerable. The delays in foreign cables and 
mails hamper commerce and greatly increase the cost 
and risk of doing business. Additional cable facilities 
and the extension of the wireless telegraph are im- 
perative. 

“The expansion of our foreign trade can be greatly 
facilitated by the further establishment of American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad, and of the foreign trade 
sections of domestic commerce organizations. Effec- 
tive assistance already has been afforded by these in- 
strumentalities in promoting reciprocal trade relations, 
commercial arbitration and adherence by their nations 
to the best trade practices. 

“The establishment of foreign trade zones at the 
principal American ports, where products from all 
countries can be assembled, classified, manufactured 
and reshipped, will be of great assistance in develop- 
ng full cargoes, and both ways, so essential to the 
success of the new American merchant marine. 

“The activity of the Post Office Department in ex- 
tending international parcel post facilities for the 
United States is highly commended. It is hoped this 
activity will be continued until the service has been 
established with all nations and colonies. 

“The State Department should have adequate and 
competent representation in all lands and especially in 
those new nations sprung up in the reorganization fol- 
owing the war. Its representatives should be properly 
‘ompensated and housed and equipped with the means 
for efficient service. 


Competent Men Needed 


“Legislation should be enacted establishing both the 
‘iplomatic and the consular service on a basis which 
will attract competent and ambitious young men into 
ur foreign service as a permanent vocation. 

“The commercial attache and trade service of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce should be 
materially expanded and placed upon a permanent basis 
vith an adequate scale of compensation. There should 
e a reorganization of the foreign service for the Gov- 
ernment as will eliminate any duplication of efforts and 
enable it continuously to do that effective work essen- 
tial to the fullest development of our foreign trade. 
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“Only in such measure as we equip our business 
agents and other representatives with accurate know!l- 
edge of foreign markets with practical knowledge of 
foreign languages and with a wide knowledge of the 
economic, social and political conditions prevailing 
among the peoples of other lands may we expect them 
effectively to represent us in official life, or success- 
fully promote the expansion of our commerce. 


Scientific Preparation 


“The trade convention, therefore, emphasizes the 
need of scientific educational preparations for overseas 
commerce by which the youth of the land may be fitted 
to cope with and solve intelligently the problems grow- 
ing out of our increased participation in international 
affairs. Such training is an essential and fundamental 
factor in any foreign trade policy. 


American Companies in China 

“American companies in China must operate under 
American laws owing to extra territorial treaties with 
China. The present American laws do not give our cor- 
porations the same opportunity as corporations of 
other nations with which we must compete for trade in 
China. Under the Hong Kong ordinances, our British 
competitors operate as China companies without in- 
come tax. American companies which have organized 
under the Hong Kong ordinances are compelled by re- 
cent British order in council to replace American di- 
rectors and executives by British. Bills now pending 
in Congress, if enacted, will permit ship companies to 
return to the protection of the American flag and will 
encourage the formation of new American enterprises 
in China for further development of foreign trade. 
These bills provide for Federal incorporation and will 
enable American companies to compete with the cor- 
porations of other nationalities on even terms with 
respect to taxation. 

“A treaty of peace safeguarding every fundamental 
principle of the Government of the United States and 
protecting the representatives of American citizens 
should be effective without delay.” 


Metric System Condemned 


In addition to the recent order of Secretary of War 
Baker directing the discontinuance of the use of the 
metric system, the Navy Department also, through 
prominent officers, expresses its opposition to that 
system. 

Admiral Griffin, chief of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering, in an interview said “that to make a change 
to the metric system in the Navy would cause havoc 
with repair work and that he had no idea Congress 
would be ready to make the large appropriation re- 
quired to meet the cost of a change.” 

Admiral McGowan, at the head of the Division of 
Supplies. points out the serious burden which a change 
would place on his department. 

The commandant and superintendent of the Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, says, “It is not believed the 
time is ripe for the adoption of the metric system.” 


A dispatch from Paris states that exportations of 
iron ore from Lorraine to Germany during 1919 
amounted to 1,147,947 tons according to a statement 
by the Minister of Public Works. The imports of coke 
into Lorraine from Germany amounted to 1,382,845 
tons, and of coal 342,498 tons. These figures do not 
include the deliveries of coal and coke made in ac- 
cordance with the application of the peace treaty. 


The American Institute of Weights and Measures, 
115 Broadway, New York, is issuing a quarterly bulletin 
to keep members and friends in touch with the events 
and opinions pertinent to the metric legislation issue. 





The next national convention of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers will be held Nov. 10, 11 and 12, 
1920, in the Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, the major 
subject being “Industrial Education.” 
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AUSTRALIAN TARIFF 


How It Aims to Build Up Industries—Effect on 
American Trade 


SYDNEY, April 14.—A closer examination of the new 
Australian tariff shows how it is designed to build up 
fresh Australian industries, and how American exports 
to this country will be hit in the process. 

Some novel principles govern the tariff. There is: 
(1) An intermediate scale of duties, as distinct from 
the duties levied on British goods and those from other 
sources, to come into force in the event of Australia 
making reciprocal arrangements with other countries 
for granting concessions in duties in return for other 
concessions. (2) A deferred scale of duties to come 
into operation at a date coincident with the establish- 
ment of certain new industries in Australia. (3) Pro- 
vision for increased imposts on goods regarded as hav- 
ing been dumped or having been carried by specially 
subsidized vessels, or at ballast rates. Substantial 
preferences are given to Great Britain, and the self- 
governing British Dominions may share in these by 
reciprocal arrangement. The bulk of the duties oper- 
ate immediately, but some will not be in force until 
1921 and others in 1922 and 1923. 


Reciprocal Relations 


In regard to reciprocal relations with countries 
not British the only basis of negotiation can be the 
intermediate tariff. In entering into negotiations the 
minister is precluded from offering the British-Empire 
rate and must confine himself to the intermediate tariff. 

The minister has been in touch with British and 
American interests desirous of opening big engineering 
works in Australia, provided adequate tariff protec- 
tion is guaranteed. On this point he said: “There is 
at the present moment very strong evidence of a desire 
on the part of big enterprises in Britain and elsewhere 
to establish industries in Australia. In some cases 
a plant which was employed in war operations can no 
longer be usefully engaged, and unique opportunities 
now present themselves to obtain for the Common- 
wealth not only the outlay of a vast amount of money, 
but also the ripe experience and business enterprise 
of firms of world-wide renown. We can induce these 
firms to come here. They are willing to come if we 
will give them what they consider a fair deal. No one 
knows better than they do what will be the methods 
of those who are likely to be their competitors in trying 
to crush them out. I have reason to believe that these 
proposals will lead to the establishment of industries 
of the greatest importance to Australia, attract a large 
amount of capital, and pave the way for others of 
similar importance.” 


On a Permanent Basis 


Massey Greene believes that, as a result of the new 
duties, it will be found practicable to establish the iron 
and steel industry on a permanent basis. “As things 
become normal,” he said, “‘there will be the fiercest pos- 
sible competition in the sale of iron and steel products. 
No other industry has been organized to ‘a greater ex- 
tent than the steel industry. In America the Steel Cor- 
poration has a capital of £369,000,000; and, if neces- 
sary, it could swamp this country with its products, 
giving them away for nothing without feeling the loss. 
When President McKinley proposed to establish the tin 
plate industry in America, Gladstone laughed his pro- 
posals to scorn, saying that McKinley had as much 
chance of establishing that industry in America, under 
a protective duty, in competition with Great Britain, 
as he had of making the American people wealthy by 
growing pineapples in hothouses. But we know what 
happened; and what has not the world owed during the 
past five years to the fact that McKinley was right 
and Gladstone wrong? There may come an occasion 
when the world will be glad that Australia learned its 
lesson in time. There have been extensive develop- 
ments in the iron and steel industry of this country dur- 
ing the war. At Newcastle, the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Co. now has invested, in plant and machinery, a 
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capital of £3,194,000—a very good beginning, tho 
small thing compared with the capital of the Am. 
combine of £369,000,000. One or two very larg: 
neering firms in Great Britain are awaiting { 
portunity to establish works here, and the Que 
Government is about to erect iron and steel] work 
proposed initial outlay of £3,000,000. 

In the past, shipments of iron and steel to Aus: 
have been made in ballast. The new tariff act 
provision for dealing with ballast freights. | 
means of subsidized freights the effectiveness of 
tariff is reduced, certain duties will be added +. 
general rates to nullify the subsidies. The act 
contains a provision which authorizes an additio) 
the ordinary duty payable, of an amount equal to 
difference between the fair market value of the sam, 
article when sold for home consumption in the usua 
and ordinary course of trade and free on board in th 
country whence and at the time it was exported to Aus 
tralia, and the dumped price, except in cases where ¢] 
difference amounts to 5 per cent or less. 

The minister emphasized strongly the disabili: 
which Australia suffered from during the war du 
its incapacity to produce tin plate. “Australia,” h, 
said, “lost opportunities for placing contracts for mi! 
lions of pounds worth of canned meat simply becaus: 
we had not the tin plate here, and could not get it. W: 
had neglected to provide the iron and steel plants, and 
had neglected to build up this industry, not becaus: 
we did not have the tin—we have it in abundance, nor 
because we did not have the iron—we have the iro: 
here—but because we lacked the machinery to make 
use of the raw material we have in such abundance 
within our borders for the manufacture of tin plate 


American Trade with Brazil 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Progress made by American 
steel manufacturers in invading markets in Brazil for 
merly dominated by European countries is described 
by W. W. Ewing, Trade Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in a report on 
construction materials and machinery in Brazil. 

Mr. Ewing points out that in 1913 the United States 
supplied only 14.58 per cent of the imports of iron and 
steel products into Brazil, Germany at that time sup- 
plying 25.9 per cent, the United Kingdom 20.26 per 
cent, and other countries 39.26 per cent. German) 
being forced out of the market by the war, the United 
States in 1917 supplied 91.8 per cent of iron and stee! 
imports into Brazil, while the United Kingdom dropped 
to 4.45 per cent. 

“American steel products are very acceptable in th 
Brazilian markets,” says Mr. Ewing. “There is, of 
course, the difference between American standard gages 
and those supplied by continental manufacturers. This 
is particularly true of the Sao Paulo market, wher« 
Paris gages are used extensively. Generally the local 
market at Sao Paulo does not require extra quality 
Specifications for soft steel, with very soft materia! 
specified in some cases, are found. Many of the rail- 
ways are using European standard specifications, or 
preferably those of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. When it is properly explained to them that 
our raw materials and the scrap used in the United 
States are quite different from those used by cont! 
nental manufacturers, and that therefore American 
chemical and physical specifications are likely to be 
correspondingly different, they are willing to accept our 
substitutions. It should be noted that Continental rail 
way buyers during the last few years have also a 
cepted American standard specifications when purchas 
ing in the United States. 

“There is a very good market for pig iron, which 
has heretofore been imported almost exclusively from 
Great Britain. Beginning with the year 1917, no pis 
iron was received from Europe, and the total imports 
by Brazil in that year, amounting to 791 tons, came 
from the United States. In 1912, 3013 tons were !m- 
ported, and in 1913, 7965 tons, all coming from the 
United Kingdom. In 1914 the United States furnished 
5.6 per cent of the imports, none in 1915, and 48.8% 
per cent in 1916.” 









Conclusions as to Shop Committee Plans’ 


Greatest Question Is, How Far Is Shop Representation 
to Go?—New Movement Not a 
ready Accomplished Much and Has Come to Stay 


-anacea, but Has Al- 


BY CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 


problem is: How far is shop representation to 
go? Are there boundaries? Are there limits of 
spirit of industrial democracy as shown in the 

p committee system? 

The predominant tendency of management which 

des to induct the shop committee system is to go 

far too quickly. Employers seem to be too zealous 
accomplish too much in the shortest time possible. 
ey forget that the underlying process is an educa- 
ve one, that results come after long, diligent effort, 
ind that the benefits that count the most cost the most. 

On the employees’ side, too, representatives have 

ight to take over too much too quickly. Demands 

ive been made that are revolutionary in character, 
the granting of which would bring grave results, not 
nly upon the management but also upon the very per- 
sons who make the demands. 

The consequence is that shop committees, not con- 
fining themselves to pertinent subjects, have died pre- 
nature deaths. The employer then says that his work- 
nen are an irresponsible and ignorant lot of dummies, 
ind sinks back into autocracy. The employee, also, 
ays that the whole business is “bunk” and seeks solace 

the union or some more radical organization. We 
ome to the conclusion, then, that there must be safe- 
guards for shop representation; safeguards that will 
seek to limit extravagance of expression or attempts 

perform an industrial resurrection too quickly. 


Where are the protections of shop representation? 


|" HE greatest question in the whole shop committee 


Its Proper Field 
(1) Shop representation can exist only in its 
oper field of activity. It should confine itself to cer- 
tain purposes and none other. Shop committees should 
mit themselves for a long time after their period of 
nduction, to problems of employment rather than gen- 
eral management. Differentiation should be drawn be- 
tween questions that are managerial in character and 
those which affect directly the worker and his sur- 
oundings. Keenness of interest by the workers will 
sustained only when questions are discussed which 
volve them immediately or in benefits that are shown 
be in their interest. Confront the workers with a 
vyreat maze of intricate problems of finance, sales, pro- 
ction, or management, and they become confused. 
They have neither the inclination nor understanding 
» become interested in them. When shop committees 
stick to the realm of the worker and his problems, 
nterest is sustained and quickened; impose the prob- 
ems of management and the worker becomes dis- 
ted. 
Thorough Investigation 


(2) The investigation by shop councils of the de- 
of employment problems should be absolutely 
orough. All the facts should be laid on the table. 
\nything less than the whole truth will breed only 
isunderstanding. If a problem of increase in wages 
s brought before the joint council, it may be neces- 
y to delve into the financial situation of the com- 
iny. Ledgers and records of accounts may have to 
rought in—but what of it?—is not frankness and 
‘erity better than “bluff” and “bunk”? 
The council should have the right to approach the 
ecutive heads of the company on all pertinent sub- 
ts. Article XI, Section 3 of the Yale & Towne In- 
‘ustrial Council plan reads: “The council may confer 
th the vice-president and general manager or other 
‘icial designated by him in regard to all matters of 
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mutual interest, and shall receive from the manage- 
ment regular reports in regard to accident prevention, 
sanitation, restaurants, medical service, employment, 
educational programs and recreational activities, in- 
cluding information as to their cost, efficiency and re- 
sults obtained.” 

Executives should be free to discuss all such prob- 
lems as outlined above with their councils. Shop com- 
mittees will live only where the administrative heads 
are willing to allow the open door policy with the 
council. 

May Gradually Broaden 


(3) In time, perhaps after a period of apprentice- 
ship, the shop committee may gradually broaden the 
scope of its policy. When both parties see that certain 
discussions in wider fields of production and finance 
are of benefit to both management and men, then, and 
then only, should such discussion be allowed. The edu- 
cational process of the shop committee is slow; it 
takes time to let ideas sink into the minds of men less 
skilfully trained than the executives. The shop com- 
mittee in time will extend its boundaries to unknown 
limits, but only after a period of probation and thor- 
ough trial. As a student in the Trade Union college 
in Boston writes of the expansion of the shop commit- 
tee: “Any paper plan, if it is to become a living or- 
ganism, would better start in an agreement for joint 
action only with such matters as belong to the indi- 
vidual part of business management; for instance, 
hours of labor, working conditions, promotions and 
discharge, bettering production methods, training for 
apprentices and learners, lessening labor turn-over, 
minimum rates of pay, sanitation, and such other mat- 
ters along the production line. * * * Then, if by 
experience, joint action clears away some natural sus- 
picions and doubts and leads to further good will, the 
functions under the plan may be extended so as to in- 
clude any form of co-operation and copartnership that 
may suggest themselves as feasible and workable. 
These, however, should be undertaken with extreme 
caution. For from the beginning in regard to any 


proposition or suggestion the attitude must be: Is this * 


likely to work out for the benefit of both of us? Since 
if it advantages one and not the other, it hurts both.” 


Shop Committee Checked 


(4) For the present, then, the shop committee, in 
its last analysis, is checked by certain boundaries: it 
must confine itself to questions of employment rather 
than general management. This check is held by the 
management in order not only to safeguard their own 
interests but all the interests involved. The shop com- 
mittee is still in its infancy, in the cradle of limited 
representative government, with the power of control 
largely in the hands of the vested interests. The esprit 
de corps of the shop committee still depends upon the 
good will, the sincerity, and attitude of the executive 
interests. Its life rests a good deal upon the goodness 
or badness of the despot at the head of the controlling 
power. In that connection it is well to remind our- 
selves of what John Stuart Mill says concerning good 
despotism: “A good despotism means a government in 
which—so far as depends on the despot—there is no 
positive oppression by officers of state, in which al] the 
collective interests of the people are managed for 
them, all the thinking that has relation to collec- 
tive interests done for them, and in which their minds 
are formed by, and consent to, this abdication of 
their own energies.”—(Representative Government, p. 
49.) 

Is this restriction of joint control good or evil for 
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the shop committee in its present stage of develop- 
ment? Are there checks necessary on the ultimate 
end of representative democracy in industry similar 
to checks in political democracy? 

Briefly stated, check must come on the power of the 
shop committee as it exists to-day. Shop committees 
cannot accomplish everything in a moment. Ultimate 
control and ultimate responsibility must lie upon the 
management with our present system of organized 
capital. The executives are charged with certain re- 
sponsibilities by means of the power given to them by 
the shareholders; they would betray the trust that has 
been imposed in them if they would allow shop com- 
mittees to take control over the ways and means of 
the control of production. The management cannot 
waver from its well-defined functions unless the charge 
given them by the shareholders would permit such a 
revolutionary change. 

There is no question that the ultimate form of the 
shop committee has got to be a balanced scheme of 
equal power resting upon management and men, and 
that ultimate power of control will lie not on!y upon 
the president or the general manager but upon the 
joint council backed up by the will of the investors. 
The investing public, then, have the final control of 
the future development of the shop committee. When 
this group really comes to understand what represen- 
tation in industry means, then the more ideally formed 
shop committee will arise. 


Limitations of Various Plans 


In the present stage of development of the shop 
committee, the constitutions of many plans _ provide 
constitutional checks on ultimate sovereignty, and has 
been shown, necessarily so. We find the following 
checks in the various plans. 

First—The management has the power of execu- 
tion of the various policies decided upon. Article 11, 
Section 4 of the International Harvester plan reads: 
“The works council shall be concerned solely with the 
shaping of the policies of the company relating to mat- 
ters heretofore mentioned. When the policy of the 
company as to any of these matters has been settled, 
its execution shall rest with the management, but the 
manner of that execution may at any time be a sub- 
ject for the consideration of the works council.” The 
Bridgeport plan reads: “None of the provisions of 
this plan are to be construed as curtailing the author- 
ity or lessening the responsibilities of any executive 
or committee of executives of the organization (em- 
ployees’ committee) or of the officers or board of direc- 
tors of the company.” 

Second.—The management has the power of veto. 
Employee associations may initiate a ruling which, ap- 
proved by the council, may be carried to the executives. 
The executives have the power of veto in the matter. 
Filene’s Store (Boston), provides for a two-thirds 
vote of the employees to supersede this veto. Instances 
are rare, however, of a subject being passed over a 
managerial veto. 

Third.—The ultimate power vested in the president 
of the corporation is often the deciding factor. He is 
the ultimate authority on decisions arising from a tie 
vote of the council; he has the power to call special 
meetings of the works council; he decides matters 
necessary for outside arbitration. In many cases the 
president is the final judge on differences arising out 
of grievances, suspensions, or dismissals. Part 3, Sec. 
12 of the Colorado Fuel & Iron plan reads: “Should 
the president’s industrial representative fail to satis- 
factorily conciliate any difference with respect to any 
grievance, suspension, or dismissal, the aggrieved em- 
ployee, either himself or through his representative— 
and in either case in person or by letter—may appeal 
for consideration and adjustment of his grievance to 
the manager, general manager, or the president of the 
company in consecutive order.” 

Fourth—The maintenance of shop discipline remains 
in the hands of the management. The sustaining of 
the proper shop morale is upheld by the constitutional 
proviso that “the right to hire and suspend or dis- 
charge men shall be limited, except as expressly stated 
herein.” Many companies after the above statement 
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generally make a list of offenses which are. sy 
immediate discharge and a further outline of o/ 
less serious than the former, which require 
for the first offense, and dismissal if the caution 
heeded. The General Electric Co. plan (Lynn, 
works) reads: “The management of the wor! 
the direction of the working forces, including th. 
to hire, discharge and transfer, is vested excly 
in the company, and except as expressly restricte ; 
right shall not be abridged by anything con: 
herein,” 

Objections to Committees 


Objections to shop committees may be stated 
follows: 

(1) That shop committees are not applicable + 
dustries as a whole. Much criticism has been laid at 
the door of the shop committee because it may be ap 
plicable to one plant but absolutely unadaptable to 
another plant in the same industry. There is no doubt 
some truth in the criticism, but we must remember 
that shop committees are in their infancy and that 
inter-plant and national organization may yet be 
worked out. The success of a large corporation like 
the International Harvester in the introduction of the 
system in many of its plants shows the possibilities 
along these lines. 

(2) That the shop committee has no power to en- 
force its decisions. Shop committees can enforce their 
decisions when the executive power stands back of 
them and vice versa. This is a question of executive 
policy. 

(3) That shop committees will run away with 
plants. This objection is best answered by the results 
obtained where the proper responsibility has been 
placed upon the employee representatives. Responsi- 
bility so invested has resulted in sobriety of judgment 
and decision. 

(4) That there is no definite place of responsibility 
in the shop committee. This objection is overcome 
where the definite functions are outlined. Committee 
action is legislative; the authority and execution of the 
legislation lies with the executive group. 

(5) That shop committees can be abolished too 
easily by the management or a change in corporate 
control. A constitutional clause should cover this ob- 
jection such as Article 16 of the Yale & Towne plan: 
“This plan may be terminated after six months’ notice, 
by a majority vote of the employees of the works, or 
by action of the board of directors of the company.” 


Results Obtained by Shop Committees 


The chief benefits of shop committees are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Co-operation. 

There is no question that shop committees have 
brought a new spirit within the plant. The universal 
testimony of both management and men bears witness 
to a new esprit de corps, a broader perspective, the 
elimination of friction and misunderstanding. In this 
respect, the success of the movement lies not in the 
letter but in the spirit. Cyrus F. McCormick of the 
International Harvester Co. said recently: “It is not 
the plan so much as the way worked that counts.” It 
is the morale of the shop, not the method of procedure, 
that makes the shop committee plan worth while. 


(2) Re-establishment of personal relations. 

Shop committees are responsible for the re-entrance 
of personality into industry. In the days of the smal! 
shop or factory, preceding the tremendous centraliza- 
tion of modern business, the personality of the execu- 
tive counted for much. During recent years the 
personal touch of the administrator has been lost 
among the men in the shop. To-day it is coming back 
under the chaperonage of the shop committee. 

(3) Establishment of a definite company policy. 

Through the shop committee the executive is able 
to establish a definite policy. The employee repre- 
sentative comes to know something of the ambitions, 
trials, failures and successes of company policy. 

(4) Expression. 
Shop representation allows expression among man- 
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nent and men. It gives the management a chance 
ell its ideas rather than issue orders to men. It 
es a chance for workmen to learn to express them- 
es, to develop executive ability, to become leaders 
he shop. It allows for channels of suggestion to 
pened, and for valuable ideas to come from the 
kman. 


Fair-mindedness. 

The policy of the square deal through shop repre- 
tation results in fair-minded decisions by the em- 
yees. 
| Conservatism among the employees. 


Representatives elected are generally men of long 

rvice and of conservative nature. The average length 
service of representatives elected as members of 

» executive committee of the Locomobile, Remington 

Typewriter, Singer Sewing Machine and U. M. C. 

factories in Bridgeport was seven years and eight 
mnths, and that of the chairmen was 13 years. 

\ result of election of this type of representatives 
means well-balanced decisions, fair judgment, and a 
desire to control the ambitions of the unbalanced radi- 
Ca 


~ 


The Yale & Towne Council, at Stamford, Conn., 
reports that recently a petition from the employees 
was received by the management asking for authority 
oust the radicals from the factory. Among the 
representatives was an Italian, a Hungarian, a Pole 
and a Hebrew. We see, then, the possibilities of shop 
committees as training schools of Americanization. 


(7) Elimination of industrial trouble. 


No figures can show just how shop committees 
eliminate strikes and other industrial maladjustments. 
But we can say that they go far to meet incipient and 
latent discontent. Recently, at the first meeting of a 
joint works council, the employees presented a petition 
for hour and wage demands. 

They asked for: Reduction of hours from 55 to 44; 
increase of wages, 35 per cent; time, one and one-half 
for overtime, double time holidays. 

They received: Fifty-hour week, 20 per cent in- 
crease in earnings; a weekly payday; time and a half 
for all overtime. 

Result: 161 out of 4300 quit. 

This example shows a condition existing before the 
rganization of the shop committee which would have 
indoubtedly led to a strike, sooner or later; the or- 
ganization allowed the expression of the demands; it 
resulted in a compromise that was so satisfactory that 
mly a very small percentage of the force left. It 
shows the possibilities of adjustment of shop difficulties 
without strikes. 


(8) Inereased comfort of living. 


Shop committees indirectly forward the comfort of 
living in the elimination of strikes, but also they affect 
the life of the worker’s household and that of the com- 
munity. Outside agencies can effect an entrance into 
the shop far better by commendation from employee 
representatives than by the recommendation of the 
employer. The Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, reports 
that educational classes increased 550 per cent under 
employee administration after being turned over to 
them by the employment service department. 

Co-operative societies, functioning through shop 

mmittees, can bring bettered conditions of living. 
local consumers’ leagues or co-operative associations, 
iying wholesale at cost and selling at cost (with 
nargin for overhead and expansion), effect great sav- 
A factory in Connecticut installed a co-operative 
ciation last year. Although employing less than 
1000, it did a business per annum of $275,000 and has 
ought a saving of from 15 to 18 per cent to its 
mbders, 

Possibilities along these lines are, as yet, almost 

touched, and there seems to be no limit to expan- 


Conclusions 


On the whole we may draw several general con- 
“usions upon the aims and tendencies of American shop 
committee development: 
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(1) Shop committees are not a panacea. 


Shop committees do not seek to cure all the diseases 
of our industrial sickness, but, however we may regard 
them, we cannot help agreeing that they are surely 
better than nothing. They cannot be applied, in their 
present form, wholesale to any industry, but rather 
must be adjusted to the individual plant. There are, 
undoubtedly, a few plants, employing small groups, 
where, due to admirable industrial relationship along 
other lines, their establishment is of small benefit. But 
for the great rank and file of American industries, 
both organized and unorganized as to union affiliations, 
shop committee organization brings astonishingly far- 
reaching results. 


(2) Shop committees are here to stay. 


Shop committees are not a flash in the pan or a 
“hand down” from the indulgent capitalist. Gradually 
they are forming more and more an integral part of 
American industrialism. -They breathe too much of 
the spirit of the age to be sneered at or disregarded. 


(3) Shop committees are in the cradle period. 


Shop committee development is the early stage of 
evolution. Its form is constantly changing and will 
continue to do so. It is not the form of organization 
but the underlying spirit that counts to-day. 


(4) Shop committees have distinct functions. 


Shop committees have certain functions to perform, 
different from any other existing institution or organi- 
zation. Because of this very fact, they are being 
accepted as an integral part of our industrial fabric. 
They are succeeding because they have been placed in 
a field where there was no competition. They seek to 
educate rather than bargain. The great weakness of 
trade unionism is that it had not enough foresight to 
choose this field of functioning and by its very nature 
cannot cover the distinctive function of the shop com- 
mittee. 


(5) Shop committees at present are controlled by the 
management. 


Political democracy for its own self-protection has 
ultimate restrictions. The President of the United 
States has the power of veto; our representatives re- 
strict in part the passions of the people; our courts 
curb a radicalism which seeks to undermine the insti- 
tutions of government. 

Indusirial democracy, too, for self-preservation must 
have ultimate restrictions. Shop committees, as an 
expression of the spirit of industrial democracy, must 
be a balance of power. We cannot turn the reins of 
power over to the worker and not expect an autocracy 
of labor. The shop committee seeks a via media, a 
course by which both management and men may learn 
to live together. From the very make-up of our busi- 
ness structure, executives charged with power by an 
investing public cannot forsake their responsibilities. 
For the very sake, then, of preserving the purpose of 
shop representation, management for the present must 
have the balance of power. 


(6) The benefits of shop committees far outweigh their 
weaknesses. 

Shop committees, for the short period of their ex- 
istence, have accomplished much. There have been 
failures, there have been half successes. But as an 
institution, weak, struggling, imperfect in form, the 
shop committee has shown us a line of approach. They 
portend much for the future. They lead us into the 
heart of the industrial problem: no longer are workers 
mere “hands,” but individuals; no longer are items on 
a payroll figures, but men. 


Norton Bros., Baymiller street, Cincinnati, dealers 
in machine tools and power plant equipment, have 
effected a consolidation with the Broadway Machine 
Tool Co., that city, and in future the business will be 
run under the name of the Norton-Broadway Machin- 
ery Co. H. C. Jones, formerly at the head of the 
Broadway company, has severed his connection, and 
will, it is understood, organize a company to go into 
the manufacturing end of the business. 
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Rotary Oil-Fired Furnace of New Design 


Motor Driven Hearth Ma 


kes One Revolution in Time 


Required for Carburizing—Operation is Continu- 
ous—Fuel Consumption and Tonnage Results 


nace has recently been placed on the market by 

Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., furnace engineers, Pitts- 
burgh. An installation of this new type of furnace 
has been made in a large tube manufacturing plant 
in the east and, it is stated, has been giving satisfactory 
results. Although the main principle of construction 
has been used in some oil-fired furnaces now in oper- 


NEW design of rotary hearth-type oil-fired fur- 
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ation, the design of this particular installation is 
The revolving carriage or hearth is 16 ft 

outside diameter and 6 ft. 6 in. inside, having a width 
of 5 ft. and revolves on wheels set in the foundation 
The furnace is 19 ft. over all. Burners at the four 
corners fire into combustion chambers and the heat is 
led from these so as to be evenly: distributed over th 
hearth, and finally is vented to the center and is car- 
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ed out of the building by a stack. Power to drive the 


earth is derived from an electric motor which is 
ared down so that the hearth makes one complete 
evolution in eight hours or whatever period of time 
required for carburizing. This gearing is so de- 
ed that the time of revolution can be regulated 
irying from 6 to 12 hr. in steps of 15 min. 
The material to be carbonized is placed in boxes 
th suitable carbonizing compound, and these boxes 
‘re charged through the working opening and placed 
the moving hearth. The work of charging and dis- 
arging is done at practically the same time, and 
pproximately every 20 min., which is about the time 
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Front View of the Furnace with the Charging Opening 
Closed. The type of truck used for rolling the pots into the 
furnace and upon the moving hearth is shown, also the 
quenching tanks in which the gears are placed after being 
removed from the boxes 

The illustration at the left shows the two burners in one 
of the combustion chambers 


Below is shown the driving motor and crank mechanism 
that drives the ratchet which is underneath the floor level 


required for the hearth to move a distance sufficient 
to allow pots to be removed and other pots to be 
charged. This makes a continuous operation, and 
readily solves the problem that many have beeii work- 
ing on, of having a continuous furnace with no metal 
parts exposed to the heat and of treating parts that 
cannot be readily pushed or rolled over the hearth. 
The furnace occupies a space of only 19 ft. square, 
has a hearth area of 180 sq. ft., and is doing the work 
of 10 of the old type underfired furnaces, five of which 
formerly occupied the same space and had a hearth area 
of 20% sq. ft. each. This gives an increase of produc- 
tion of 100 per cent in floor space and 147 per cent in 
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hearth area. Under the old conditions it required nine 
men in a shift to operate 10 furnaces, while five men 
easily handle the continuous furnace. With additional 
rotary furnaces much greater labor saving can be ac- 
complished, as the men can work steadily all of the 
time on loading and unloading, whereas with the batch 
type furnace the work comes only at intervals with the 
men idle in the meantime, When running at capacity 
the furnace will hold 85 of the pots described, which 
are 18 in. in diameter and weigh 150 lb. each. The 
weight of the charge is 105 lb. per pot, giving a total 
weight for the pot of 255 lb. and total weight of charge, 
21,675 lb. The time of one revolution is 8 hr., so that 
three heats a day are taken from the furnace, or a 
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total weight of 65,025 lb., and total product, 25,’ 

As the furnace operates on 22 gal. of oil per | 
means a consumption of 16 gal. per ton of mat: 
The old furnace consumed 2% gal. of oil per hr 
produced one ton of material in 8 hr., or a fue! 
sumption of 20 gal. per ton. This shows a fuel sa 
of 20 per cent for the rotary furnace. 

In summary, it shows a 100 per cent increas; 
production in floor space; 45 per cent saving in |a! 
20 per cent saving in fuel. This type of furna 
adaptable to many types of work other than carbuy 
ing, and should be of interest to firms producing \ 
in quantity, where continuous operation would be 
benefit. 


Characteristics of Pyrometric Potentiometers 


Design of the Brown Instrument—Effect of Scale 
Length on Accuracy—The Unsaturated Standard Cell 


HE potentiometer in pyrometry is the subject of an 

interesting monograph by Charles P. Frey, chief 
engineer Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. After 
discussing the standards for the ampere and the volt, 
the theory of operation of the potentiometer and its 
use for current determinations, Mr. Frey considers 
the essential characteristics of potentiometers for py- 
rometry and explains in detail the construction and 
characteristics of the company’s new portable poten- 
tiometer. Those portions of the article dealing with 
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The Scale in the Brown Potentiometer Is 7 Ft. 10 In. in 


They Can Be 


potentiometer characteristics in relation to Brown in- 
struments are given largely in full as follows: 


Potentiometers for Pyrometry 


In the selection of a potentiometer best adapted to 
the requirements of pyrometry, consideration should 
be given to the fact that since it cannot be adjusted 
and then read as quickly as the indications of a deflec- 
tion instrument can be observed, there remains only 
one reason for its employment, which is on the score 
of greater accuracy. It also should be designed to be 
convenient for the measurement of electromotive 
forces which are almost invariably less than 0.05 volt, 
and should have a scale which is not only extremely 
accurate in its calibration, but which in addition is long 
enough, or as it is called, sufficiently “open” to permit 
small differences in potential to be determined with 
rapidity and precision. If, for instance, such a scale 
has a length of only about 10 in. and is calibrated to 
have a range of 0 to 50 millivolts, one millivolt wil) 
have a scale length of about 5 mm. or 1/5 in. There- 
fore, even if such an instrument is used for measure- 
ments near the upper end of the scale, and it is possible 
to read by interpolation to one-tenth of a scale divi- 
sion, the extreme limit of accuracy, with no allowance 
for what is called the personal equation or error in 
observation, will be 1/5 of 1 per cent. 


Taking into consideration the fact that a 
platinum-rhodium standard couple develops ony 
5.95 millivolts at a temperature of 1200 deg. 


Fahr., it is evident that such an e.m.f. cannot 
be read with extreme accuracy on a scale which is too 
short to be sufficiently subdivided. The scale in the 
Brown potentiometer overcomes this objection, since 
it is 7 ft. 10 in. in length. This scale is spiral and is 
inscribed upon a drum. The drum wire is wound upon 
a corresponding insulated cylinder mounted on the 
same axis and rotating with the scale drum. 


Principle of Brown Potentiometers 


The fundamental principle of this instrument may 
be understood by reference to Fig. 1, which illustrates 
the scheme of an ordinary portable potentiometer. A 


constant current from the plus side of a small dry ce! 
flows continuously through the rheostats R and R’, 
the ballast coil J, the slide wire C A B, and the resis 
tor T, back to the cell. The current through this ci: 
cuit is regulated by means of the rheostats R and R 
so that the e.m.f. between C and F' will equal the e.m.f 
of a selected standard cell. When this is the case the 
e.m.f. of the slide wire C A B will have a pre- 
determined value in millivolts between its extremes. 
By connecting a source of current at E, its emf. 





Length, Thus to Make the Subdivisions of Such Size That 


Accurately Read 


can be determined by balancing it against a suitable 
part of the e.m.f. of the slide wire. When these cylin- 
ders are rotated by means of a knob, an index moves 
across the scale. The motion of this index is synchro- 
nised so that the position of a contactor on the slide 
wire coincides with a corresponding position of the 
scale index. 
The Standard Cell 


Since the accuracy of these potentiometers depends 
directly upon the e.m.f. of the standard cell, great 
care has been given to secure satisfactory ones. The 
cells conform with the recommendations of the Bureau 
of Standards and are of the type known as unsatu- 
rated. The Weston normal cell, invented by Edward 
Weston, containing a saturated solution of cadmium 
sulphate, was adopted by the Bureau of Standards in 
1911, as the standard of e.m.f.; E=1.01830 Interna- 
tional volts at 20 deg. C. 

Saturated cells, if extreme precautions are adopted 
in their construction, can be produced from different 
materials and agree within a few parts in 100,000; but 
owing to the fact that they have a small temperature 
coefficient (approximately 0.00006 deg. C.) they are 
not preferable for practical measurements, independ- 
ent of temperature variations. 

Another cell, also the invention of Mr. Weston, is 
identical with the normal standard in ingredients ex 
cept that the solution used is diluted instead of being 
saturated. The effect of this dilution is to slightly 
increase the e.m.f. and to reduce the temperature Co- 
efficient to practically zero (+0.00001 deg. C.). The 
exact e.m.f. of a properly “aged” cell of this type 
should lie between 1.0184 and 1.0190 volts and its volt- 
age will remain constant within 1/100 per cent for years, 
provided the cell is not. short-circuited or otherwise 
abused. 

The fact that in constructing unsaturated cells the 
density of the solution affects the e.m.f. gives manu- 
facturers of precision instruments the advantage of 
employing cells which are alike in e.m.f. and which 
may be therefore interchanged. 

A further advantage lies in the fact that the con- 
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Scheme of an 
Potentiometer 


Wiring Ordinary Portable 


tant e.m.f. of these cells simplifies the construction 

potentiometers, since it obviates the necessity of 
ntroducing a thermometer and a device to “set” the 
nstrument to correspond with a definite voltage at a 
<cnown temperature, which is necessary for precision 
ests if a normal standard cell is used. The cell in this 
potentiometer is packed in a portable case which in- 
‘ludes a resistor of about 3000 ohms, to prevent dam 
ize in case of accidental short circuit. This case can 
ye speedily removed if it is considered desirable to 
have the cell standardized. Meanwhile, a duplicate 
ell may be substituted,:the case of which interchanges 
with the original, so that only two connecting leads 
need be secured to binding posts. 

A small dry cell is used to furnish current for the 
main circuit. This cell is called No. 705 Eveready, and 
‘an be purchased in electrical supply stores. 


The Drum Wire 


Nearly all portable potentiometers have a drum wire 
of low resistance, measuring about 20 ohms. Conse- 
quently, to obtain sufficient “drop” or potential differ- 
ence between its extremes, a comparatively large cur- 
rent is necessary. Therefore, the dry cell which fur- 
nishes this current is constantly falling off in e.m.f. 
due to polarization, and is rapid!y exhausted. In addi- 
tion, the current does not remain steady for any length 
f time and the rheostat requires constant resetting 
to keep the instrument in balance. 

The Brown potentiometer (Fig. 2) drum wire has 
a resistance of 140 to 150 ohms, and the total instru- 
ment resistance for 50 millivolts is approximately 4175 
hms including the resistance of the rheostats. This 
is gradually reduced by regulating the rheostats to a 
minimum of about 3400 ohms, when the dry cell is 
exhausted and must be renewed. The e.m.f. of the dry 





Gradually 
Provide 


Instrument Is 
Regulating the Rheostats to 
for Exhausting of Dry Cell 


The Resistance of the 


Reduced by 


is from 1.5 to 1.2 volts, according to its condition, 
the current required to operate the potentiometer 
never more than 0.00036 ampere or about one-tenth 

' the current required to operate potentiom- 
ters of the ordinary portable type. The result is 
at the dry cell will have a long life (from three to 
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six months according to condition} which is of course 
an advantage; but what is of far greater importance 
is the fact that the current drawn from the dry cell is 
so small that the cell will not polarize and will give a 
practically constant current, subject only to tempera- 
ture changes. Consequently the potentiometer, after 
being balanced against the standard cell, will remain 
in balance for hours without readjustment. Hence a 
large number of tests can be made in succession with 
the absolute certainty that there will be no errors in- 
troduced due to change in the potentiometer current. 
Sensitivity 

The Brown galvanometer has no suspension fibers 
and the movable coil does not turn with an erratic 
motion, dance or vibrate. It is positive in its indica- 
tions as well as aperiodic in action. Its resistance is 
approximately 150 ohms. The galvanometer has a guar- 
anteed sensitivity of two and eight-tenths megohms 
(10-6 ampere). This remarkable resu:t is obtained by 
using tungsten alloy magnets, a concentrated field and 
a movable system wound with special enamel insulated 
aluminum The weight of this movable system 


wire, 
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; Portable Potentiometer. The small current re- 
quired to operate the instrument makes for long life 
of the battery and for accuracy for a longer period 
without readjustment 


is so slight that it is unaffected by mechanical jars in 
transportation, the pivots remaining sharp under all 
conditions, with no reduction in sensitivity. 

The scale may be calibrated to any range up to 1 
volt, but the preferred ranges are 25, 50, 75 and 100 
millivolts. A double scale will be provided if desired 
so that the instrument may be read in millivolts and 
in temperature equivalents. Scales in both Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade will also be furnished. When the 
e.m.f. to be determined is over 1 volt, a volt-box is a 
necessary adjunct. 

The development of mechanical cargo handling at 
marine terminals was the subject of a paper read by 
James A. Shepard, vice-president and chief engineer 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour’ Falls, 
N. Y., at a meeting of the Society of Terminal Engi- 
neers, New York. Reprints of the paper are now 
available for distribution by the Shepard company. 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh works at Hoboken, 
Pa., steel fabricator and manufacturer of steel spe- 
cialties, also Blaw-Knox forms for road construction, 
has started the publication of a new house organ which 
is known as Blaw-Knox Life. 
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The British Iron and Steel Institute 


British Blast Furnace Practice Discussed — Electric Power 
in Steel Plants—Slag Reactions in the Acid and Basie Open- 
Hearth—Distinguished Metallurgical Chemist New President 


(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 7.—The annual meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute took place yesterday and 
to-day at the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 


_and was attended by an unusual number of members 


and visitors. Papers of special interest were presented 
on blast furnace practice, on which it is probable there 
will be a valuable discussion by correspondence, the 
time for verbal discussion being rather limited. 

The outstanding point brought out by the speakers 
was the inferior quality of present-day blast furnace 
coke, of which there have been complaints practically 
throughout the war. It is evident that far greater 
attention will have to be paid in the future to this 
question, as well as to the preliminary treatment of 
low-grade ores.by mechanical cleaning, calcining at the 
mine, sintering or agglomerating the fines, and other 
means, especially in view of the developments in the 
smelting of basic iron. 

Features of American practice, which for good and 
sufficient reasons, have not hitherto been welcomed in 
Great Britain, are also likely to be regarded more 
favorably during the coming decade. Fuel and labor 
problems will call for equipment of a type which has 
been particularly well developed in the United States, 
and many mechanical refinements formerly looked upon 
as luxuries will in future become sheer necessities. 
British ironmasters are fully alive to the requirements 
of the time and many of the best features of American 
and Continental practice, with the requisite modifica- 
tions to meet local conditions, are being, or have been, 
incorporated in British plants. 

The new president, Dr. J. E. Stead, F.R.S., whose 
name is familiar wherever scientific metallurgy is 
known, was inducted into the chair at the first morn- 
ing session by Dr. Eugéne Schneider, the retiring presi- 
dent. The Bessemer Medal for 1920 was awarded to 
Harry Brearley, Sheffield. Carnegie research scholar- 
ships have been awarded as follows: 


Dr. J. Newton Friend, £100 to carry out field tests on 
the corrodibilities of wrought iron, steel, special steels, cast 
iron and typical non-ferrous metals. 


R,. M. Keene’ £100 for an investigation On carbon- 
iranium steels 
T. F. Russell, £100 for an investigation on the constitu 


tion of chromium steels 
F. C. Thompson, £100 to enable him to study surface ten- 


ion effects in metals, especially ferrous 


An innovation was a series of demonstrations by 
kinematograph and X-rays and a comprehensive series 
of exhibits covering a wide field of scientific and tech- 
nologic interest. This followed the annual dinner at 
the Connaught Rooms. A further innovation will be 
the holding of an adjourned meeting next week in the 
Mappin Hall of the University of Sheffield, at which a 
series of papers of special interest to the Sheffield 
steel trades will be presented and discussed. 

The autumn meeting will be held in Cardiff by invi- 
tation of the ironmasters and steel] manufacturers of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


“Tron Portland Cement” 

E, H. Lewis, introducing his paper, “Iron Portland 
Cement,” exhibited a number of specimens, and ob- 
served that the British standard specification for Port- 
land cement was drawn up by people with a strong 
prejudice against any cements made with slag, and the 
specification evidently had the object of excluding the 
use of such cements as far as possible. This prejudice 
would have to be overcome. 

Prof. C. H. Desch said that the processes of manu- 
facture described by the author were of great impor- 


tance to the blast furnace industry, as they used 
waste product and produced material in great den 
The ordinary Portland cement process was the a 
whether blast furnace slag was used or not, and 
only question that need be considered was the addi: 
of a further 30 per cent of the slag to make the 
called iron Portland cement. Tests on such cem: 
showed considerable increase of strength, and h 

for some time advocated the addition of extra mate 
to Portland cement with this object in view. 1) 
process was known to the Romans, who added an eas 
decomposible silicate, such as voleanic rock, which too 
up free lime and formed a stable monosilicate. If ¢) 
iron Portland cement industry were to become perma 
nent, however, the greatest care should be taken of th: 
quality of the product to overcome the prejudice agains 
slag’ cement. 

F. W. Harbord stated it was largely a commercia 
question and agreed with Dr. Desch. It was essentia] 
to exercise care in the selection of materials to obtain 
the required final product. He pointed out that in 
many cases the raw material for ordinary Portland 
cement was very cheap, quite as cheap as slag. He 
then referred to the use of one-third of slag mea! 
(unclinkered slag) in Germany, as an admixture to 
Portland cement. This gave the same results as the 
ordinary Portland cement, but was not allowed to be 
sold as such. The use of two-thirds of slag meal gave 
a very inferior product. He was personally in favor 
of following American practice, excluding slag meal 
altogether, and aiming at a true Portland cement by 
clinkering the whole of the mixture. 

Alfred Hutchinson, Skinningrove, referred to a 
process used by his father, the late T. C. Hutchinson, 
for granulating blast furnace slag, about the year 1880, 
for the manufacture of Portland cement. This par- 
ticular product had never been beaten as a hydraulic 
cement. He thought there was a great future for the 
industry, and that research should be carried out along 
three main lines: To take the potash out of the slag 
to a greater extent; to utilize the heat of the slag at 
the same time so as to leave a first-class material for 
making Portland cement. 


Blast Furnace Papers 


The three papers concerned with blast furnace prac 
tice were introduced by their respective authors. These 
were: “British Blast Furnace Practice,” by Fred 
Clements; “Valuation of Ores and Iron Making Mate- 
rial,” by C. H. Ridsdale, and “Chemical and Thermal! 
Conditions in Blast Furnace Practice,” by H. E. Wright. 

Mr. Clements remarked that a common basis of 
comparison of blast temperatures and pig iron yields 
was necessary in working out data on blast furnaces. 
He found that after making the necessary adjustments, 
the striking things were: The consistency of carbon 
consumption per square foot of bosh, and the constancy 
of the rate of making iron per square foot of bosh. 
The rate of making iron was also proportional to the 
area of the bosh when the furnace was working wel! 
up to output. In referring to the special features of 
the type of blast furnace proposed in his paper, he 
emphasized the four-column support for the furnace, 
which allowed great freedom in the number and spac- 
ing of the tuyeres, and also the fact that four down 
comers were used, each making a separate connection 
to the dust-catcher, which construction gave a very 
even and satisfactory distribution of the flow of gas 
inside the furnace. 

The president in opening the discussion referred to 
the problem of coke economy in blast furnace practice 
and said that in spite of all.modern technical improve- 
ments the coke consumed in the Cleveland district of 
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kshire to-day was higher than before the introduc- 
n of hot blast. 

Mr. Wilson, of Redbourne Hill, criticized some of 
thermal equations in the papers, and in reference to 
Wright’s statement regarding the replacement of 
» by magnesia, he thought that such replacement 
ially took place in the correct theoretical propor- 





Henry Crowe asked if Mr. Clements found any dif- 
ence in the working of blast furnaces blown bv 
boblowers and reciprocating piston blowers respec 


Conditions in India 

Dr. Andrew McWilliam, Sheffield, said that at the 

ta works in India, during the monsoon, the large 

nount of clay adhering to the ore made a great dif- 
rence in the coke consumption of the blast furnace. 

{ ore had to be brought in as far as possible during 

her seasons of the year. This illustrated the poifts 
ought out by the authors as regards the composition 
the furnace burden. At Sakchi they had also found 
» need to have more than one per cent of manganese, 
ving to the low sulphur in the ore. He had always 
und that there was great discrepancy among blast 
irnace men in different districts or countries in refer- 
nce to alumina. Opinions varied from those who 
trongly claimed it as a base to those who equally 
trongly claimed it as an acid. 

Gerald Parker referred to the effect of the size of 
earth on coke consumption, and stated that in the 
United States, where hearths had been increased up to 
) ft. 9 in., a considerable decrease in coke consumption 

| followed. The same results had been obtained at 
Messrs. Cochranes’ blast furnaces on a somewhat 
maller scale. 

George Owen, Manchester, commended the princi- 
ples of valuation set out by Mr. Ridsdale, and hoped 
hat they would be widely adopted by the industry. 
In practice, however, it was not necessary to go into 
juite such intimate detail as Mr. Ridsdale had done 
very time a valuation had to be made, although it 
vas very useful to do so occasionally. He thought Mr. 
Wright’s physico-chemical phrases were somewhat ob- 
scure, and that he had laid far too much stress on the 

terception of heat by the furnace burden. 

\lfred Hutchinson’s remarks were read by Mr. 
Wilson, of Skinningrove. He considered that the com- 
plete schedules of blast furnace practice and plants in 
irious districts of the kingdom would afford valuable 
means of reference for many years to come. He would 
nly deal with one of the many points for discussion 
vhich the paper offered, and that was the character 

the material charged into the furnace. That was 

matter which had always possessed great interest 
to those at Skinningrove. The author of another paper 
n blast furnace practice had referred to the paper of 
their late managing director T. C. Hutchinson, on 
“The Mechanical Cleaning of Ironstone,” in which was 
proved a great economy in fuel comsumption, resulting 
trom cleaning out silicious impurities in the stone by 
means of a mechanical picking belt in preference to 
sing the flux and fuel necessary to smelt it out in the 
last furnace. It was, however, equally important to 
eal with all materials charged into the blast furnace 
«s well as with the ores. Blast furnace managers have 
ong been impressed with the importance of using as 
sure limestone as they can get, and this was largely 
a question of good native deposits and careful selection 
f the stone at the quarries, coupled with careful check- 
ng by analysis at the works. 

It was of equal importance, contended Mr. Hutchin- 

. to apply the same methods to the coke charged 
nto the blast furnace, and the author would have the 
‘sympathy of many blast furnace managers in regret- 
ing that the makers of coke should be satisfied with 
the present condition of things. During war condi- 
ions and post-war conditions, coal to be coked at com- 
ined blast furnace and coke oven plants, and coke 
ade near collieries, were both sent out with high ash 
ontent, affecting most detrimentally the coke consump- 
tion of the blast furnaces. Whereas at Skinningrove 
‘hey could formerly work for many months with an 
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average not exceeding 21 cwt. of hard Durham coke, 
the coke now has such a high ash content that 25 cwt. 
has become usual, and many managers could report 
that the depreciation had been even more serious. 


Flotation Process for Washing Fuels 


While considering the question of the best modern 
washer with which to deal with this inferior coke and 
coal at the blast furnace plant,*they had had suggested 
to them an entirely new method of washing based on 
the flotation process worked by Minerals Separation, 
Ltd. In the first instance, by using waste liquors from 
their own coke ovens, they had “been able to remove 
shales slightly more effectively than by the best of 
modern washers, and further, by varying the oil and 
consequently the surface tension produced by the oil, 
they had been able to obtain by the flotation method a 
further separation of what is known as the bone coal, 
leaving a pure coal of exceptional cleanliness, which on 
being coked separately in a by-product oven, yielded 
coke of altogether exceptional hardness and quality 
They estimated by this process that they would be able 
to bring their coke burdens to about 21 ecwt., the figure 
at which they stood when they were able to get good 
hard Durham coke made from clean washed coal. 

Ernest Bury’s remarks were also presented by Mr. 
Wilson, Skinningrove. He stated that he wag.anxious 
to support Mr. Hutchinson’s commendation of the au- 
thor’s thorough paper on blast furnace methods, and 
the tabulated statements of varying practice in dif- 
ferent districts of Great Britain would become a stand- 
ard table of reference. At Skinningrove they were gen- 
erally in agreement with the author’s main contentions. 
He had sent out an s. o. s. on the question of blast 
furnace fuel (incorrectly described as blast furnace 
coke) which demanded instant attention. The author 
had stated that complaints of bad coke had been made 
ad nauseam and they at Skinningrove agreed, but now 
suggested that radical means should be taken to cor- 
rect the present state of affairs. They suggested, first, 
that blast furnace fuels, whether coking coal or coke, 
should be standardized and sold on their intrinsic 
worth, i. e., their metallurgical value, in the same man- 
ner as foreign ores were purchased, and second, that the 
blast furnace manager should himself undertake the 
cleaning of his blast furnace materials. In this con- 
nection he would refer to the recent experiments at 
Skinningrove on the washing of coking coal by flota- 
tion methods, such as were practised on an extensive 
scale throughout the world for the recovery of metal- 
lurgical fines from waste slimes. These experiments, 
which had been conducted by Captain Broadbridge and 
by Butler Jones of Minerals Separation, Ltd., and by the 
staff at Skinningrove, had indicated that the pure coal 
substance could be readily separated from bone or 
bastard coal and shales. The following was a typical 
example of the separation effected in a Durham coal. 


Percentage 


by Weight Ash 
Pure coal 77 3.8 
Jone or bastard or : » 12.0 
GRREGED 6 coe c tdecsseotoudecss s 70.0 


They proposed at Skinningrove to make coke from 
the pure coal substance, giving a coke of from 6 to 5.5 
per cent ash. They would put the bone coal to pro- 
ducer, boiler, or Loco use, since in addition to con- 
taining considerable quantities of unseparable ash, its 
agglutinating or coking properties were indifferent. 
In addition to removing the shales as effected by ordi- 
nary coal washing, the colloidal clays were likewise 
completely separated by the flotation method. These 
colloidal clays were the substances which held the 
water in washed small coal and prevented its drainage. 
By their removal the small washed coal from the 
flotation process drained extremely wel, and they 
anticipated no difficulty in reducing the water content 
after flotation washing to below 7 per cent. The effect 
of removing the bone coal shales and colloidal clays 
from the coal made a great improvement in the strength 
of the coal, as was shown in the samples submitted 
by the speaker. 

In view of Mr. Clements’ strong comments on the 
disgraceful cokes now sold for blast furnaee work, Mr. 
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Bury thought members would be interested in what 
they were doing at-Skinningrove to meet the crisis, and 
they quite anticipated bringing their coke burden down 
to their old figure of 21 cwt. when this super-cleaning 
of the coking coal had been put to work. 

E. W. Jackson, Saltburn, criticized a number of 
details in Mr. Ridsdale’s paper, and said that appar- 
ently carbon monoxide was not of itself able completely 
to reduce the oxides of iron. He asked if it would be 
an advantage to introduce into the upper part of a 
blast furnace considerable quantities of hot water-gas 
(a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen), which 
was much more active. 

Herbert K. Scott, London, said that the criticism 
hitherto had been chiefly directed against the coke 
makers, but he thought that the ore miners should not 
be left out. He had seen some iron ore being sent out 
from the Midlands and had wondered how anybody 
ever expected to get any iron out of it. He was inter- 
ested in the successful use of sintering processes, and 
remarked that the green oolitic carbonates of the Mid- 
lands would have to be relied on very largely in the 
future. He would like to know if these green car- 
bonates could be suitably prepared by a simple sinter- 
ing without other form of calcination, or if the sinter- 
ing process were only successful with brown ores. 

Mr. Clements, in a brief reply, said that he much 
preferred blast engines of the reciprocating type to 
turbines, and in reply to Mr. Scott, observed that it 
was the brown ore and not the green which had sin- 
tered and this process had been applied for the treat- 
ment of the fine ores only, to render them suitable for 
charging into the furnace, and not to the ores in bulk. 


Direct or Three-Phase Current for Mill Drive 


In discussing the paper by C. A. Ablett, “Direct 
Current Compared with Three-Phase Current for Driv- 
ing Steel Works Plant,” F. P. Clark, Middlesburgh, 
said he had confirmed most of the author’s views by 
experience in large steel works during the past 16% 
years, especially with regard to auxiliary machinery 
in merchant mills. In such experience 40-hp. 3-phase 
plant, which was not altogether up to its work, had 
been successfully replaced by 20-hp. direct current ma- 
chines which had given every advantage over the old 
system in spite of their lower power. He thought it 
would be advantageous if the loss due to conversion in 
the rotary convertor could be avoided, for then little, if 
any, 3-phase current would be used in steel works. He 
agreed that it was not altogether desirable to link up 
with power supply authorities, as the steel works 
had a great surplus of power at the week-end which 
was just the time when the power companies did not 
want it. It was far better for the works to be self 
contained in this respect. 

Walter Dixon, Glasgow, gave a racy account of the 
evolution of electrical engineering, with special ref- 
erence to the habits of certain self-styled electrical en- 
gineers. He observed that so many engineers were 
satisfied if they could only “see the wheels go round,” 
that they often installed unsuitable plant and wasted 
thousands of pounds. He warned the meeting that 
the country was going to be flooded with alternating 
current plant, which was the least suitable for steel 
works practice, especially where close speed regula- 
tion was necessary. 

Henry Crowe, Saltburn, as one of the first to drive 
auxiliary machinery by electricity, agreed with the 
author’s views. As regards linking up, he thought 
that owners of the works should also be the owners 
of the power supply company. As regards the power 
required under the two systems, he instanced the aver- 
age mill hot saw which worked quite well with 40-hp. 
direct current motor, but required from 60 to 80 hp. 
of alternating current to do the same work. In far 
too many cases alternating current was used in a works 
simply because it happened to be available. In the 
matter of speed regulation contactor gear worked far 
better with direct than with alternating current, while 
in the operation of auxiliary plant in general the 
3-phase system punished the machines far more than 
the direct current, especially in the case of cranes. 

Lt. Col. D. Selby-Bigge, Glasgow, referring to the 
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transmission of power, agreed with other speakers 
the ordinary direct current was not suitable for | 
distance transmission. He had, however, success! 
used the Thury system of high tension direct cur, 
transmission, which was known abroad. His view 
that works should aim at fully utilizing their 
surplus power instead of purchasing from a sup 
company, and he thought that the author had dra 
a very fair and even comparison between the dir 
and alternating current systems. 

W. F. Beardshaw, Sheffield, agreed with Col. Se! 
Bigge, and observed that in some Sheffield mills ¢] 
had found electric power decidedly cheaper than stean 

Alfred Hutchinson considered that electric pow: 
for steel mills had come to stay. He thought the rea 
son why, at the beginning of this movement, so many 
works had installed a 3-phase plant was that the power 
companies seemed to offer a secure standby in case 
of possible breakdown. He suggested the possibility 
of the electrolytic production of nitrates for utilizing 
the week-end power. 

Andrew Lamberton, Coatbridge, expressed his ap 
preciation of the author’s work, and said that he had 
during the week discussed electrical practice with a: 
eminent American engineer, who was, he found, a 
strong advocate of alternating current. He had invited 
him to be present at the meeting, but he was unable 
to attend. He was rather surprised that no speakers 
had seriously advocated alternating current. 

Edward Crowe, Saltburn, strongly supported the 
use of direct current, especially where machinery had 
to be brought promptly to rest. He also agreed en- 
tirely as to the advisability of linking up with power 
supply companies. 


Open-Hearth Slags 


Two papers on open-hearth slags were introduced 
by their respective authors. They were: “Notes on 
Slag Conditions in Open-Hearth Basic Steel-Making 
Practice,” by J. F. Wilson, and “The Reduction of Sili- 
con from the Slag in the Acid Open-Hearth Process,” 
by B. Yaneske and G. A. Wood. 

Dr. McWilliam said he welcomed further experi- 
ments by younger members on the acid and basic 
open-hearth. One point insisted on by Dr. Hatfield 
and himself in their previous work was that the re- 
duction of silicon into the steel was a question of com- 
pensation of the slag rather than a matter of tempera- 
ture, and it was very satisfactory to have this point, 
which at first had met with little or no support, now 
confirmed by more recent investigators. 

Dr. W. H. Hatfield, Sheffield, joined his congratu- 
lations to those of Dr. McWilliam, his former collabo- 
rator in this field of research. He thought the au- 
thor’s theory of the formation of silicide of iron by 
reaction between iron and silica could be practically 
tested by a laboratory experiment in a small electric 
furnace. He questioned Mr. Wilson’s statement that 
iron oxide relative to lime can act as an acid and, in 
steel furnace practice, can act as such at comparatively 
low temperatures. 

E. W. Saniter, Rotherham, said that both papers 
suggested many new things and would repay careful 
study. He could not agree with Messrs. Yaneske and 
Wood’s statement about free oxygen coming up through 
the metal sample, although he could not give any al- 
ternative explanation. 

Mr. Hallimond thought Mr. Wilson’s classification 
of slags far too simple. It was hardly possible at 
present to say with certainty what were the solid bodies 
present in basic slags. He thought at the temperature 
of the steel melting furnace none of the compounds 
could maintain themselves with such definiteness, and 
all one could say was that one had lime and magnesia 
at one end of the scale and silica at the other. 

The president, referring to the alleged reduction 
of silica by iron, said he-had taken the most siliceous 
open-hearth slag he could obtain and melted it down 
with electrolytic iron in an electric furnace at 1600 
deg. C. No silicon was found to have combined with 
the iron, but it was possible that the iron might re- 
duce the silica at higher temperatures. The whole 
question was undecided and hypothetical at present. 





Features of Railroad, Coal and Steel Strikes 


Troubles Due Largely to Unrest Following War 
—Promises Made by Leaders—Railroad Men’s 


Complaint Due to 


Delay of Labor 


Board 


‘i - BY CHESTER A. DICKHAUT™ 


10 heavy have been the economic losses produced by 
SS the three major strikes, the railroad, coal and steel 
Pas strike, all closely inter-related, that the public is 

1 receptive state of mind with respect to legislation 
signed to prevent such wholesale industrial disturb- 
es. The three eruptions may be directly traced to 
unrest which is an aftermath of the war and to the 
uence of the radical element among industrial work- 
In many respects the strikes are identical in 
ethod and purpose. In no case except that of the 
iilroad men was a definite statement of grievances or 
lemand for better conditions presented to the employers 
efore the men quit their jobs in their effort to paralyze 
ndustry and commerce. Instead they first walked out 
nd then began formulating demands. Incidentally the 
teel strike was the first movement of its kind launchéd 

1 America at a time when the men involved in it were 
earning high wages and had continuous employment. 

If, in any case, the demands of the strikers seem to 
possess some merit, it is in the railroad disturbance, on 
account of the long delay of the National Labor Board 
n acting on the demands of the men. 


Steel and Coal Strikes 


The steel and coal strikes differ from the railroad 
strike in that foreign-born workmen were principally 
affected in the first two disturbances and union leaders 
directed their radical propaganda immediately to them. 
\t the time the steel strike was called less than 10 per 
ent of the American-born workmen had been even 
asked to join the union and its entire membership did 
not include more than 30 per cent of employees in the 
industry. Employing companies knew that the worker's 
were well paid, prosperous and generally satisfied. They 
did not count on more than the membership in the 
unions obeying the strike call, and believed that al- 
though it might be difficult, it would not be impossible 
to operate without that proportion of common labor. 
But the manufacturers overlooked certain other condi- 
tions upon which the strike had been planned and which 
for a time gave its leaders hopes of success. 

Chief among these was a new feeling among work- 
men generally, and among those of European birth in 
particular, that revolutionary conditions prevailing in 
Europe could be brought about in this country. All three 
disturbances seem to trace much of their inception to 
this source. From sudden destruction in the Old World 
many workmen were easily led to believe that something 
of the same kind was to happen in the New World. 
Steel workers have already learned, in the majority of 
cases, the error of this assumption and any rail strikers 
who entertained similar theories will become convinced 

f their mistake sooner or later. 


Less Work and More Pay 


It is not likely, in the seething labor troubles of the 
past nine months, that even the most radical of the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor openly 
advocated or promised the overturn of the Government, 
but they did promise less work and more pay, terms in 
which the aspirations of workmen are always most 
simply expressed and most easily understood. It is 
certain that in the steel strike the organizers gave the 
ignorant foreigners assurance that success of the move- 
ment would bring about ownership of the mills by the 
men who worked in them. 

Abundant evidence exists that, if the leaders did not 
actually advoeate revolution, they at least made every 
ise of revolutionary propaganda to bring about the 
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strikes and keep them up. Since the upheaval in the 
steel industry last fall there have been 260 arrests by 
secret service operatives in the Youngstown district of 
foreigners suspected of disloyalty to the Government, 
and 23 men have been deported from that locality. 
Every one of these men was actively connected with the 
strike and most of them were in the pay of the unions. 
The same conditions existed at Gary, Johnstown, Pitts- 
burgh and other steel centers, and large quantities of 
I. W. W. and other “red” propaganda literature were 
circulated in all these districts, being printed in a 
dozen different languages. This revolutionary seed fell 
upon soil well prepared by the propaganda sent out so 
voluminously during the war by idealists and experimen- 
talists turned loose upon the country at that time, who 
imagined they were preaching the right of labor to a 
full partnership in industry, a task in which they were 
not at all embarrassed by vulgar considerations such as 
the providing of money for payrolls, remunerating in- 
vestors, sharing possible losses and similar practical 
problems. 

This was the situation that made the steel strike 
possible, and in the same way that produced the labor 
troubles in the coal mines and on the railroads. 


Where the Strikes Differ 


There has been a marked difference between the 
steel strike and the railroad strike with respect to the 
intimidation of workers and threats of violence. For- 
tunately, and it speaks well for American workmen, 
there has been little of this during the present disturb- 
ance. For the most part the railroad strike has been 
conducted in an orderly procedure, if a strike can be 
so conducted; at least there have been no attempts on 
the lives of volunteer or newly assembled crews which 
are rapidly taking the places of the yardmen and switch- 
men who walked out. There has been little or no inter- 
ference by the strikers with attempts of the carriers to 
recoup their forces. 

During the steel and coal strikes, on the other hand, 
there was much bloodshed in a number of communities 
and a number of lives were lost in clashes between 
strikers and military police. At that time there was a 
determined effort on the part of the strikers to intimi- 
date workmen who preferred to resume their posts. 
This intimidation began with the calling of the steel 
strike. Almost every workman of foreign birth who 
had not joined the unions was notified to remain away 
from the mills under penalty of personal injury, damage 
to his property or outrage on his home. The writer has 
been shown the files of four large companies in the 
Youngstown district, in which the steel and railroad 
strikes have been most effective, containing hundreds 
of letters sent to their loyal workers. Many of them 
are decorated with skull and cross-bones or other deadly- 
looking devices used by foreign secret societies. These 
letters were often followed by actual attacks, usually 
outside of the policed district. Sometimes the home of 
the man who refused to strike was set on fire; at others 
his cow was mutilated in the stable; in one instance, 
relays of strikers paced up and down in absolute silence 
before the house of a foreigner who remained at, work 
until his wife and children coaxed him from the, mills. 
The effect of these methods among the foreigners can- 
not be fully understood by those not familiar with the 
fear inspired by such tactics. It was probably respon- 
sible for keeping more than half of the workmen out 
of the mills. 

At the beginning of the steel strike about. 90 per cent 
of the American-born workmen and about 10 per cent 
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of those of foreign birth reported for work, but it was 
impossible to operate the mills without the unskilled 
labor. A peculiar fact was that, while the strke was 
directed specially at the works of the Steel Corporation, 
the independent mills were most seriously affected and 
the corporation’s mills were generally able to keep in 
operation. Closing of the mills developed more or less 
sympathy with the movement among Americans, who 
were willing to share a victory, even though they had 
no particular grievances. This probably delayed the re- 
sumption of operations and in the Youngstown district 
about 30,000 men were idle for more than 10 weeks. 


Many Forced Into Idleness 


At the pregent time, in the same territory, 50,000 
workers, mostjof them employed in iron and steel or 
fabricating plats, are either wholly or partially idle, 
rendered so by the paralysis of industry. It is signifi- 
cant, furthermore, that these men, thrown into involun- 
tary unemployment by the “vacation” of the switchmen 
and yardmen, are not at all in sympathy with the 
methods employed by the railroader’s, though they be- 
lieve that the strikers should receive higher wages. 

While there may be justification in the wage demands 
of the railroaders, it is generally conceded there was 
not this justification in either the coal or steel strike. 

Unskilled labor in the steel industry is now em- 
ployed on a basic eight-hour day, but economical opera- 
tion requires that many departments, such as blast fur- 
naces, open-hearth furnaces and coke ovens, be operated 
continuously. This requires either three shifts or one 
shift working 10 hours during the day and another 14 
hours during the night. At present only two shifts are 
employed, although it seems likely that as soon as 
sufficient labor can be found and a general agreement 
arrived at, three shifts will be inaugurated. The long 
hours in the steel industry are an evil. No one knows 
this better than the manufacturers, who have been for 
years and are now endeavoring to find some way in 
which their mills can be operated on three shifts, with 
an eight-hour day. There is nothing more certain, as 
everyone familiar with the subject knows, than that 
foreign-born workmen in steel mills do not want eight 
hours of work at present wages. Any of them will tell 
you emphatically that his wages must not be reduced. 
And almost any of them prefers the long, or night shift, 
for the reason that the work is lighter and the pay 
larger. 

As to wages, unskilled labor in the steel industry 
is now being paid 52.8 cents per hour, as against 19.5 
cents per our on Jan. 1, 1916. In the interval wages 
have been voluntarily advanced nine times. On Oct. 1, 
1918, an arrangement was made whereby all time in 
excess of eight hours was paid for at the rate of one- 
half more than the regular rate. The amount earned 
by unskilled labor is now $5.81 per day of 10 hours. For 
the night shift of 14 hours it is $7.39. This is the lowest 
rate. Semi-skilled labor and skilled labor are paid pro- 
portionately. A number of men in every large steel 
mill earn from $15 to $25 per day, and the average is 
probably about $10 per day. 


Railroaders Paid Less 


Railroaders, particularly those classes involved in 
the strike, have been paid much less. 

The steel strike, the coal strike and the strike of 
railroad switchmen, all events occurring within a com- 
paratively short period of time, have cost the people of 
this country more than enough to operate their Gov- 
ernment during the same period under normal condi- 
tions. From a business standpoint, therefore, if for no 
other reason, accurate, definite information concerning 
the cause or causes of these disturbances, if they are to 
be prevented, is necessary. 

While no figures are available as yet with reference 
to the cost of the railroad strike, it will run into 
millions of dollars. In the Mahoning Valley, for in- 
stance, the wage loss to workers alone is estimated at 
$150,000 daily, and the loss to the industries will be 
proportionately larger. 

Estimating from the reduction of normal payrolls 
in four of the largest independent companies in, the 
Youngstown district, the total wage loss to employees 
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caused by the steel strike would not fall far sho 
$75,000,000. While it is not possible to give ac 
figures on the loss to the manufacturers, in these { 
companies, the direct expense resulting from the s: 
averaged about $2 per ton on their maximum an) 
output, an amount that would fix the total expe: 
the steel industry at approximately the same figu: 
its employees lost in wages. 


Loss to Workmen 


No estimate, in either of the three strikes, ea; 
made of the loss to workmen in industries paraly 
by a lack of raw materials, or of the reduction of ear 
ings through interruption of operations of mills 4 
factories. Most important of all, however, in al] s 
disorders, is the loss sustained by the general pub 
through interference with business and in the increas: 
scarcity and higher prices of essential commodities 
matter in which every citizen is concerned. Add 
these the anxiety and suffering resulting in hundreds 
communities, the loss of life and the expense of mair 
taining order, and you have some idea of the cost 
strikes. 

These strikes are something in which the country 
large is deeply interested. The general public also ha 
a right to all the information it can get, especially sinc 
the Federation of Labor, in calling off the steel strik« 
announced that the truce was only temporary and that 
it proposed to begin the organization of another mov« 
ment of the same kind. 

It is evident and significant, too, that the thre 
strikes have been called by leaders because they be 
lieved that unrest and radicalism had reached high-tide 
among the working classes in America. 


RAILROAD MEN’S WAGES 


Readjustment in Case of Decline of Living Cost 
Proposed at Hearing 


CHICAGO, May 17.—The United States Railroad 
Labor Board opened final sessions in Chicago to-day 
to consider the employers’ side of the wage question 
The employees have already presented their case in a 
two weeks hearing, recently held in Washington. E. T 
Whiter, chairman of the conference committee of man 
agers, was the chief spokesman for the companies and 
made it plain that the carriers do not oppose a reason- 
able wage increase, but hope that any award will be 
qualified so that if the cost of living subsequently de- 
clines, another adjustment may be made. Mr. White. 
called attention to the’ fact that any substantial in- 
crease in railroad labor cost must result in increased 
rates to the public for railroad service,:as clearly indi- 
cated by the Esch-Cummins law. He estimated that 
for every $100,000,000 added to the payrolls of the 
carriers, an increase of 3 per cent in freight rates 
would be necessary. Accordingly a 30 per cent rate 
advance would be asked if the Railroad Wage Board 
should grant the full demands of the employees 
This would be in addition to the 28 per cent increase 
which the carriers are already demanding to cover the 
payroll increases during the past two years. Mr 
Whiter stated that in 1919 railroad wages totaled 
$2,744,000,000, or 53.6 per cent of the gross earnings, 
as against $1,135,000,000 and 39.5 per cent in 1915. 

B. M. Jewell, president Railroad Employees’ D¢ 
partment, American Federation of Labor, issued 4 
statement signed by nearly all the brotherhoods 
day, reiterating the position of labor. Only 2% 
per cent of the railroad workers of the country, | 
stated, are receiving a living wage. On the basis of 
what is termed a bare subsistence level of earnings, 
$1,700 a year, 88 per cent of the railroad employees 
are found to be receiving less than that amount. 


VO 


Twenty-three army motor trucks, under comman¢ 
of Lieut. James M. Matron, recently transported some 
200,000 lb. wire fabric from the Clinton, Mass., division 
of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., to the port of em- 
barkation, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Under the direction of Fay W. Shackelton, formerly 
aptain in the United States army, the Japan plant 
‘ the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, located 

the national highway near Tokyo, is being erected 
nd will be ready for production this summer. A pre- 
ired in section wall along the canal side of the plant 
; been completed and a fence around the larger sec- 
n, with pre-cast fence posts, using barbed wire, is 
nished. Concrete trusses for the main building have 
en poured for some time. 


The Becker Milling Machine Co., Boston, and the 
Whitecomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., and Reed-Pren- 
tice Co., Worcester, Mass., have opened a machinery dis- 
play room and office at 408 Frankfort Avenue, Cleve- 
and. C. A. Severin, formerly with the Cleveland Tool 
& Supply Co., has been placed in charge as manager, 
and will be assisted by Chas. Brandhill, who has been 
connected with the Becker company for several years. 


Hoisting apparatus is discussed in No. 33 of the 
series of bulletins on “Safe Practices,” issued by the 
National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. The bulletin deals with safe methods in the 
operation of hand and electric hoists, locomotive cranes 
and construction hoists. 


The open hearth plant of the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill.,is to be redesigned 
for the use of hot metal direct from the blast furnace 
of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. and for the use 
of gas and tar from the same company’s coke ovens. 
Freyn, Bassert & Co., Chicago, have been retained as 
consulting engineers. The work involves the installa- 
tion of hot metal ladles, a hot metal crane, tar storage 
tank and pumps, a tar circulating system together with 
a 1,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder and gas booster station 
with the line for coke oven gas to the open hearth. The 
coke oven gas and tar will be used for the 10 open- 
hearth furnaces and the tin house. 


The Hoosier Rolling Mill Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has purchased 400 acres northeast of the city on which 
it plans to build a rolling mill; the present plant is 
to be moved to the new site. The contract for the 
proposed removal has not yet been let, as it is await- 
ing the sale by the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce 
of several hundred lots near the site. J. R. Finkel- 
stein is president of the company. 


The Atlas Tack Corporation, Fairhaven, Mass., has 
purchased the tangible assets and good will of the H. C. 
Tack Co., Cleveland, and expects to continue the busi- 
ness done by that company. It hopes very soon to in- 
‘rease the capacity at that point and to standardize 
the product of that company with its own. 


The Connellsville Electric Steel Co. has been organ- 
ized to take over the plant of the United States Steel 
Co., Connellsville, Pa., which has been idle for some 
time owing to financial troubles. Nothing has been 
viven out as to when the new company expects to start 
the plant. 


The Berry Metal Co., New Brighton, Pa., is being 
eorganized. The company manufactures Berry’s tin- 
ess phospher bronze bearing metal, W. D. Berry is 
‘esident and W. V. Berry is secretary of the company. 


Suit has been begun at St. Louis for a receiver 
‘or the Mid-Nation Iron Products Co. of Missouri, with 
fices in the Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, by 
tockholders who make various averments as to the 
alue of the properties included in the ownership of 
‘he company, the methods of the incorporators and 
ficers. The company was incorporated in January, 
(917, for $2,000,000, and a bond issue of $1,000,000 
authorized. Earl A. Clemons is president of the com- 
pany. Its properties are ore lands in Wayne and 
Butler counties, Missouri, which if was planned to 
levelop. 
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The Bayview Foundry Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000 to 
provide for future requirements. The concern advises 
it does not contemplate any additions to its plant in the 
near future. It makes ferrous and non-ferrous cast- 
ings, and also does a general machine business and is a 
maker of patterns. 


In accord with an agreement reached by county 
commissioners of Lebanon county, Pa., with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and other owners of ore banks at 
Cornwall, near Lebanon, Pa., Judge Henry has con- 
firmed the 1919 tax assessment of the banks at 
$10,000,000. The previous assessment had been $3,500,- 
000, and the commissioners had attempfed to boost it 
to $50,000,000. 7 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, Rave received a 
commission from the Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
for equipping its city furnace at Birmingham, Ala., 
with a McKee revolving distributor. The Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. now has a total of five McKee distrib- 
utors either in operation or under construction. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has effected arrangements for the absorption of 
the Stewart Mfg. Corporation, manufacturer of dies, 
die castings, etc., 4535 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. This 
will be done through an exchange of stoek. The com- 
panies have been affiliated in ownership, both having 
been organized by the late John K. Stewart. 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, is 
adding a new roll turning shop to its plant. The build- 
ing is to be 65 x 270 feet, of high and low bay design, 
and will be equipped with three 30-ton electric trav- 
eling cranes. The American Bridge Co. ig erecting the 
building, and about 40 roll turning lathes and other 
equipment will be installed in it. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., the capital 
stock of the corporation was increased from $2,000,000 
to $7,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is preferred. The 
following officers of the company were elected: H. H. 
Pease, president; F. G. Platt, chairman of the board; 
A. Buol, S. T. Goss and C. R. Hare, vice-presidents; 
R. S. Brown, secretary, and H. E. Erwin, assistant 
secretary. 


Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., New York, have pur- 
chased the stock of machinery and merchandise, and 
the good-will of the Frevert Machinery Co., 38 Vesey 
Street, New York. All of the employees of the latter 
company will continue with Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
The Frevert Machinery Co. has been in business since 
1906 as a dealer in a general line of metal working 
tools and machines.. 


The N. E. Casting Co., Worcester, Mass., with a 
capital of $10,000, has been granted a Massachusetts 
charter to buy, sell and manufacture castings of all 
kinds. No effort to manufacture will be made at this 
time, however, the company confining itself to acting 
as agent for the general foundry business, Edwin W. 
Lynch is president and treasurer. 


The American Metallurgical Corporation, Franklin 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, announces the receipt of 
contracts for the development of special alloys from the 
Branford Electric Co., Branford, Ct., and Brown 
Pyrometer Co., Philadelphia. 


Six Scotch marine boilers with heads having a flat 
circle 119% in. in diameter and of 15/16 in. thickness 
with a straight flange of 7% in., and a finished di- 
ameter of 15 ft. 3% in. are being built by the Bath 
Iron Works, Ltd., Bath, Me. The heads are being 
furnished by the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Each head weighs in the neighborhood of 9000 Ib. 


The National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, announces the receipt from the Brit- 
ish Consular General at New York of an erder for 
twenty-three memberships desired for the chief .in- 
spector of mines, chief inspector of factories and for 
superintending imspectors in factories at various cities 
in Great Britain. 
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Mr. Campbell’s Views on the Railroad Strilce 


President of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Says It Could Be 
Settled by Employee Representation—Explains the Plan— 
Quotes from the Report of the Second Industrial Conference 


RESIDENT James A. Campbell of the Youngs- 
P town Sheet & Tube Co. believes the railroad 
strike could be quickly settled if there were 
some vehicle or medium, such as the representation 
system for employees, whereby the railroad workers 
might deal directly with their companies. “We have 
been suffering for several weeks from a situation which 
results entirely from an effort to handle questions be- 
tween employers and employees through an organiza- 
tion which tries to serve workmen engaged in many 
different kinds of work and employed by many 
different companies,” states Mr. Campbell. “The rail- 
roads would doubtless be glad to increase the pay of 
their switchmen, but no way can be found to do so 
because the interests of so many others are involved. 
If these men could deal directly with their companies, 
the trouble could be settled in short order.” 

Mr. Campbell has taken this occasion to impress 
upon employees of the Sheet & Tube company the 
benefits likely to accrue from the representation sys- 
tem, provided it is thoroughly understood. He says— 
“There seems to be some question as to whether every- 
one interested thoroughly understands the purpose and 
scope of the Employees’ Representation P!an in opera- 
tion in the plants of this company. The plan is work- 
ing satisfactorily, but to produce the best results it 
should be familiar to all employed in the plants and, 
above all, they should know exactly what it is for and 
how much benefit they can obtain by complete co-opera- 
tion with it. 

“The plan is believed to be the most efficient form 
of collective bargaining between employer and em- 
ployee that has been devised. It places under their 
joint control the settlement of questions that may arise 
and enables those who are familiar with such matters 
to discuss them fairly and thoroughly among them- 
selves. It permits the adjustment of all such questions 
by people who are most deeply interested, and prevents 
the injection into these problems of other interests 
which have little or nothing to do with them. 

“This method of maintaining friendly relations be- 
tween employed and employer and securing for both 
justice and fair play has been recommended by all who 
have impartially studied the question and are not influ- 
enced by a desire to maintain other organizations over 
which they can rule and from which they can secure 
for themselves power and profit. Discussing the ques- 
tion of collective bargaining, the report of President 
Wilson’s second Industrial Conference, composed of 17 
men chosen for their fitness to represent all parties 
to the question, and headed by Secretary of Labor 


William B. Wilson as chairman and Herbert Hoov. 
vice-chairman, said: ‘The guiding thought of th 
ference has been that the right relationship betw 
employer and employee can be best promoted by 
deliberate organization of that relationship. The . 
ganization should begin within the plant itself. [ts 
object should be to organize unity of interest and | 
diminish the area of conflict, and supply by organized 
co-operation between employers and employees the ad 
vantages of that human relationship that existed }y 
tween them when industries were smaller. Such or 
ganization should provide for the joint action of mar 
agers and employees in dealing with their common 
interests. Industrial problems vary not only with each 
industry, but with each establishment. Therefore the 
strategic place to begin the battle with misunderstand 
ing is within the plant itself.’ 


Purpose of the Plan 


“This is exactly the purpose and method of our rep 
resentation plan. To make it most effective and to 
secure the best results, every man working in the plant 
should take an interest in it. This interest should 
begin at the election of representatives, but it should 
not end there, because the best representative cannot 
accomplish much unless he has the entire confidence 
and co-operation of the men he represents. 

“Therefore I hope that every man working in our 
mills will understand how much he has at stake in the 
representation plan. I hope that everyone will see it 
for just what it is—a method to bring the men and 
the company closer together, so that each may better 
understand the needs of the other and both be thus 
better able to work in harmony for the good of all. 

Unless the company is prosperous and successful, 
those who work for it cannot hope to be steadily em- 
ployed and well paid. And unless harmony exists be- 
tween those who furnish labor and those who furnish 
capital to conduct operations not only in our own in- 
dustry, but in others on which it depends for raw ma- 
terials, transportation and markets, there is certain to 
be interruption of work, lost time and eventually great 
injury to both workers and the company. 

“I would ask every man working in our mills to 
study this matter carefully, confident that he will then 
understand more fully the value to him and his fellow 
workers of a plan which enables employee and em- 
ployer to deal with one another amicably and intelli- 
gently, and avoid complicating their relationship with 
the needs or desires of others who work under entirely 
different conditions.” 


Youngstown Conditions Unsatisfactory 


Production Curtailed and Companies 


and Men _ Suffer 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 17.—No evidence of re- 
covery from the serious loss in iron and steel produc- 
tion occasioned by current railroad disorders is appa- 
rent in schedules of Mahoning Valley producers this 
week. What few gains are made by some are more 
than offset by curtailments of other makers. At the 
beginning of the sixth week of the switchmen’s strike, 
industrial operations are still largely paralyzed and 
schedules are mapped out on a “hand-to-mouth” basis. 
While operating heads of the carriers have strained 
themselves to improve transportation, their efforts, for 
the most part, have proved abortive. A majority of 
the striking railroaders are still idle, marking time, 


Heavy Losses 


forcing 40,000 industrial workers into voluntary and 
unwelcome idleness and crippling industry. By their 
refusal to work, from 1200 to 1400 men have brought 
stagnation upon the Valley, causing an immediate loss 
that will mount into millions of dollars. Loss to wage 
earners alone is estimated from $6,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000. During May, pig iron output has approximated 
one-third of normal; open-hearth departments have 
averaged less than 50 per cent and Bessemer units 
approximately one-third. With other districts on 4 
much better producing basis, the loss suffered by stock- 
holders in Valley steel companies will aggregate a huge 
sum. The community is aroused by the fact that this 
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ection is perhaps he hardest hit in the country and 
at no immediate relief is in sight. 

In face of accumulating labor difficulties, the car- 

rs have moved considerable tonnages of raw mate- 

ils into the plants and have removed finished and 
emi-finished steel. This movement, however, has been 
sufficient to reflect itself in enlarged operating basis. 
in May 14, the number of active stacks in the Valley 
is reduced when the Republic Iron & Steel Co. banked 
vo of its going furnaces in the Haselton group. Mary 
irnace at Lowellville of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
tarted last Week, is threatened with idleness if the 
sporadic fuel supply fails. 

Other producing stacks in the district are in immi- 
ent danger of banking. 

Representatives of industries, commercial houses 
and civic bodies from Youngstown, Warren, Niles, 
Girard, Sharon, New Castle, Farrell, Lowellville and 
Struthers conferred May 17 with reference to terminat- 
ng the strike. 


Carry-over to Third Quarter 


There will necessarily be a large carry-over from 
the second to the third quarter of orders on books of 
the makers, its volume depending on the length of the 
ndustrial suspension. Even after the strike ends, it 
will be some time before the mills are again able to 
vet on a normal footing because of dislocation of their 
working forces and the necessity of first removing piled 
tonnage that has reached large proportions. The only 
outbound movement has been in trainload shipments, 
which have been made principally to the Detroit and 
New England districts, Fabricators in this territory 
have been enabled to maintain their plants by bringing 
in steel in trucks. Bars, sheets and plates have bee: 
procured in this manner in one to five-ton lots. While 
truck shipments have been made over long distances, 
they have proved too expensive and too slow to be of 
value in relieving congestion. For short hauls, though, 
such movements have been satisfactory and have been 
the means of preventing wholesale suspensions by 
large fabricating interests. They are suffering, how- 
ever, from lack of cars to ship their output, the supply 
of box cars being especially short. One such interest 
is reported to have $400,000 worth of steel furniture 
and office equipment ready for shipment, but held up 
by lack of cars. 

Open top cars are in more plentiful supply and a 
etter movement of ore from the Lake docks is under 
way. 

Railroads have started to build up new organiza- 
tions to replace the old ones, disrupted by the strike, 
ut it is admitted the process will be a slow one. The 
strikers seem impervious to every kind of argument 
and look with suspicion upon the efforts of not only fel- 
uw workers but disinterested mediators to bring about 
a temporary settlement of differences, at least. They 
have turned a deaf ear to all pleas to resume work 
pending adjudication of the wage dispute and have 
alike ignored threats of loss of seniority rights. Rail- 
road workers from other centers have been imported 
'o influence the insurgents, but without success. 


Status of Operatiors 


Operation of the hot mills of the Sharon Stee] Hoop 
Co. is for an uncertain period. Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. started the week with two blast furnaces, 13 open 
hearths and the plate mill. The Brown-Bonnell and 
Bessemer departments are wholly suspended. Acces- 
‘ion in operations is reported by the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., which started its Western Reserve works at War- 
rent on the midnight turn, May 16. This maker is 
operating one blast furnace, six open hearths and its 
sheet mills to 80 per cent of normal. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Carnegie Steel Co. continued 
schedules unchanged, the Carnegie company having 
three furnaces in blast at the Ohio Works. Its bar mills 
ire suspended. Trumbull Steel Co. has added two open 
hearths to the active list, operating five of seven 
blooming and bar mills, eight sheet mills and the hot 
and cold strip mills. Newton Steel Co. has resumed at 
its Newton works after a week’s shutdown. Falcon 
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Steel Co. is maintaining a good percentage of produc- 
tion. 

In the Shenango Valley, schedules are being more 
successfully maintained. With arrival of 175 cars of 
coke, the Carnegie Steel Co. started blast furnace No. 
2, which had been banked and now has two of its three 
stacks in commission. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. and American Steel & Wire Co. are back to normal 
this week, getting materials in trainload lots and are 
well fortified as far as coal, coke, steel and ore are 
concerned. 

The Standard Tank Car Co. last week shipped from 
its Sharon, Pa., plant 123 tank cars, forming a train 
over a mile long, and destined for Texas points. 


Start Work on Stack 


Engineers have started work on the new 600-ton 
blast furnace to be built by the Trumbull-Cliffs Fur. 
nace Co. to supply the pig iron needs of the Trumbull 
Steel Co. at Warren. The stack will be erected on a 
site directly across the Mahoning River in Trumbull 
County from the steel plant of the Trumbull company, 
which is in the market for structural steel for a hot- 
metal bridge to connect the two plants. 

Naturally, under present conditions, no effort is be- 
ing made to contract for business. No shipments of 
pig iron can be made and steel plants are booked for 
months ahead. They are in no disposition to entertain 
any business under present conditions. In the semi- 
finished market, makers are getting further and fur- 
ther behind on deliveries of iron and steel bars. The 
strike has thrown shipments of all material back from 
eight to ten weeks. Reports reaching this territory 
indicate that tin plate producers are in no shape to 
meet demands of can manufacturers and a light pack 
cf fruit and vegetables is anticipated. Consumers of 
seets are especially insistent for material and in many 
cases, apparently, do not realize the wholesale stoppage 
to shipments brought about by the strike. The only 
way sheets can be shipped is in trainload allotments, 
all product consigned to a single district, though to 
different buyers. Dealers and brokers in this territory 
have been able to make satisfactory purchases within 
recent weeks, though they, too, are confronted by the 
problem of delivery. Sheet production continues much 
more satisfactory, proportionately, than any other fin- 
ished product. 

Machinists’ Strike Wanes 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17.—Signs that the machin- 
ists’ strike in this city is slowly petering out are seen 
in the fact that on Monday morning over 150 men 
who had been out reported for work at different plants 
with the same number going back during the past 
week. This makes a total of 300 who have applied 
for reinstatement during the seven days. Only one 
additional plant was affected, 52 men going out. A 
total of 66 shops is directly affected, 12 of these be- 
ing closed, and the rest working with reduced forces. 
Some dissatisfaction is expressed among the strikers 
at the way the affair is being handled by their lead- 
ers, and this week is expected to see the climax, as it 
is reported that notice has been served on the union 
officials that if the plants in the Oakley colony are not 
“pulled” this week, a large number of the rank and 
file will return to wotk next Monday. 

Threats of a general strike in case employers seek 
to get an injunction restraining picketing are made by 
officials of the machinists’ union, but these are not be- 
ing taken seriously, as it is generally felt that if the 
leaders are finding it difficult to call out the men in 
their own trade it would be next to impossible to get 
men not directly interested in the affair to go out in 
sympathy. 


River Workmen May Strike 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., May 18.—A new angle in the 
transportation strike looms in the region as a result 
of a strike vote being taken by river craftsmen making 
up the crews of boats plying the Monongahela River 
and carrying huge shipments of coal to steel companies 
in the territory. With the shifting railroad situation, 
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which has reduced coal and coke shipments to a mini- 
mum, a river tie-up would hit the region a terrific blow. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been shipping thou- 
sands of tons of coal a week from its Klondike region 
mines by river, the coal being removed from mines as 
far as seven miles back from the river by means of an 
underground haulage system. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s operations at Nemacolin would be forced 
to suspend, inasmuch as the railroad extension to these 
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operations has not been completed. Dozens of ot} 
operations would be tied up and the steel compani. 
which have been relying upon river shipments f; 
mines along the Monongahela River to keep their pla: 
supplied with fuel in the present railroad tangle w 
be put hard against it to save themselves from 
pension. 

River craftsmen are asking increases which oper: 
ing companies say cannot be paid. 


Hours-of-Work Problem in Major Industries 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has just 
issued a summary report on its investigations of the 
hours-of-work problem in five major industries—cotton, 
wool, silk, boot and shoe, and metal manufacturing.* 
The data for this report were secured by question- 
naires supplemented by extensive field work and in- 
clude detailed production figures from the records of 
various establishments. In all, 1818 representative es- 
tablishments were investigated. Of these, 749 estab- 
lishments, employing 580,168 workers, had reduced 
hours and furnished definite information regarding re- 
sults. 

The broad conclusions reached by the board may be 
summarized as follows: 

No single schedule of hours is equally adaptable for 
all industries from the standpoint of production. The 
evidence is overwhelming that maximum efficiency 
cannot be obtained in all industries with any single 
specific work-day. 

In general, the ability to increase hourly efficiency 
and thus make up, either wholly or in part, for reduc- 
tions in hours was largely determined by the amount of 
handwork, as distinguished from automatic machine 
work, which is performed in any given process. Thus, 
those industries characterized by a relatively large 
amount of machine work as a rule showed a marked 
decrease in output when hours were reduced. 

In the Northern cotton industry reductions to less 
than 56 hours per week involved a loss in output in 
more than 90 per cent of the establishments, and in a 
majority of cases this loss was approximately propor- 
tional to the reduction in time. 


Metal Working Plants 


Analysis of the evidence submitted by metal manu- 
facturing establishments indicated that, while a uni- 
versal reduction to a 50-hour week would involve loss 
in production, nevertheless, a 50-hour week could be 
rather generally introduced without seriously curtail- 
ing output. In a number of establishments production 
was reported as maintained with a 48-hour schedule, 
but it appeared that a general reduction to a 48-hour 
week in the metal manufacturing industries would re- 
sult in a decided loss in output. 

The evidence did not indicate that mere size of an 
establishment was an important factor bearing on the 
efficiency secured under a given schedule: 

Within a given industry the special character of 
the goods manufactured apparently did not have a con- 
trolling influence on production, with the exception of 
those products the manufacture of which is largely 
dominated by machinery. 

The evidence clearly indicates that the piece-rate 
system is more conducive to efficiency than the day- 
rate system. 


Conditions as to Health 


The report states that definite data upon which to 
base conclusions as to the effects on health of shorten- 
ing hours are not in existence. Speaking broadly, it 
may be said that such evidence as was found did not 
indicate that reductions in hours had as yet produced 
noticeable effect on health. 

The report points out that mortality statistics pub- 
lished by the United States Census and by various life 
insurance companies clearly show that the death rate 
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from tuberculosis, especially in certain occupations, f: 
example, cotton and silk, is excessive. 

A question as to the effects of reduction of hours o: 
frequency of accidents was included in the hours-of 
work questionnaire, and definite answers were m 
on this point by 299 establishments among the five ir 
dustries. Two hundred and fifty-five employers, or 8: 
per cent, found no change in accident frequency follow 
ing reductions of work hours. Thirty-seven, or 13 pe 
cent, observed a decrease varying from a “slight re 
duction” to a “reduction of nearly 50 per cent in seri 
ous accidents.” On the other hand, seven employers re 
ported an increase in accidents, which they attributed 
as a rule to new men hired to maintain output afte: 
hours had been reduced. 

“Health and output,” says the report, “are not the 
only considerations to be taken into account in deter 
mining hours-of-work schedules. The broad social as 
pects of the problem are also of great importance. 
Efforts to determine a proper schedule for a given 
industry must take these considerations into account 
The work schedule should not be determined on the 
basis of any single factor by itself, but with due con- 
sideration for all these factors and with a due appre- 
ciation of their close interrelationship.” 

The report includes 23 tables and two charts which 
present much interesting data based on the experience 
of a large number of plants. Conditions peculiar to the 
industries included in the investigation are clearly dis- 
tinguished and many factors of the hours-of-work prob 
lem are discussed. 

The board is now engaged in an extensive investi- 
gation of the work week of 48 hours or less. It is ex- 
pected that a report setting forth practical experienc¢ 
with such schedules will be issued in-the near future 


Many Unemployed in Detroit 


DETROIT, May 18.—Conservative estimates to-day 
place the number of unemployed in Detroit at 20,000, 
an increase over last week of several thousand. These 
figures are based on a canvass by the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Detroit. The Association of Building Con- 
struction employers assert that 2,000 men in building 
trades are on strike beyond the 20,000 unemployed as 
the result of strikes and coal and material shortages 
About 10,000 floaters are estimated. This is only about 
half the usual number of floaters, who nowadays are 
showing a tendency to hold on to jobs. Meanwhile the 
railroad situation, which last week showed some 1m- 
provement, begins to look more serious than ever. 

Public utilities in Detroit and throughout the State 
exist on a hand-to-mouth coal supply. The general 
opinion is that, while Detroit railroad yard conditions 
are on the whole a little better than a month ago, im- 
provement must be nation-wide before the city can 
benefit as a result. 


The General Electric Co., Lynn Mass. announce, 
May 17, the inauguration of a policy of curtailment 
which will result in the laying off of 1500 to 2000 em 
ployees this week. Retrenchment is necessary, 1t '* 
said, because of delay in receipt of raw materials and 
cancellation of a large number of orders. 
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PRIORITY ORDERS 


Relieving Congestion—Severe Car 


Shortage in Leading Centers 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Issuance of priority or- 
lers as a means of relieving unprecedented traffic con- 
vestion is being considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following a formal request by the railroad 
executives that the commission use its emergency 
ower under the transportation act. It was announced 
hat the commission would attempt to relieve the situa- 
tion at congested centers but would not issue blanket 
rrders covering the entire country. 

The priority orders suggested by the 
were requested so that: 


Plan for 


executives 


(1) Necessary food, fuel and other vital commodities 
ctly affecting the cost of living and the life and comfort 
the people, may have preference and priority in movement 
(2) That empty particularly box, refrigera- 


r, stock and coal cars needed to move these commodities 


equipment, 


iy have like preference and priority in movement to those 


tions of the country where they are currently required for 


aading. 
(3) That for these purposes and under the orders and 
ctions of the commission, the carriers may be authorized 
far as necessary, to postpone or delay the loading and 


ovement of other less important commodities, including to 


extent from time to time necessary the reduction of ex 


ng passenger service, and generally to take such oth 
tion as the commission, under the exercise of the power 
yresaid, may find proper and necessary to currently meet 


conditions aforesaid. 
(4) That to the extent the commission may find neces- 
and may by 
eved from the operation of Federal and Stats 
rders recognized as ordinarily effective during normal trans 
ortation conditions and governing the service of the ca! 
; in the usual and ordinary conduct of their public serv 
, so that in adopting and carrving out the orders issued 


order authorize, the carriers may be 


laws and 


this commission during the present emergency, the ca! 
protected 
vhich would otherwise accrue, and be 
lopt and currently apply the necessary emergency mea 


ers may be against penalties and complaints 


enabled to lawfully 


es as the commission may order to relieve present condi 


Coal and Coke Production 


Further details as to the effect of the traffic condi- 
ions upon industry are given in the weekly report of 
the Geological Survey on coal and coke production. 
Little improvement was indicated during the week 
ended May 1. The lack of empties at the mines far 
outweighed all other causes of lost time. Losses at- 
tributable to mine labor were of small moment. 

Over the country as a whole the mines were closed 
lown from 45 to 47 per cent of full time because of 
the ear shortage, or in other words, about 22 hours out 
f the 48 working hours. 

The switchmen’s strike continued to hamper to 
varying degrees of severity the movement through 
most of the principal gateways and junction points 
east of the Missisippi, and north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac. The yards at Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and New York were partially paralyzed. 

Out of 25 districts east of the Mississippi from 
which reports were received, only three experienced car 
shortage loss smaller than 20 per cent of full time; in 
|5 the loss exceeded 50 per cent, and in seven, Pitts- 

irgh, Somerset, Logan, Hazard, Harlan and north- 
eastern and western Kentucky, the loss exceeded 60 
per cent. In the majority of the fields conditions 
hanged for the worse. West of the Mississippi an im- 
provement in the car supply was reported. 

Production of beehive coke during the week ended 
May 8 declined to 353,000 net tons from 359,000 tons 
the previous week. This was barely 75 per cent of the 
ate which prevailed before the strike. 

The total output of soft coal during the week ended 
May 8, including lignite and coal coked, is estimated at 
9,069,000 net tons. This was an increase over the pre- 
‘eding week of 173,000 tons or two per cent. In spite 
‘f the increase’ production was still 1,946,000 tons be- 
hind that of the last normal week, March 22 to 27. 
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RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


Much Time Consumed by Arguments of Labor 
Union Leaders—Hearing Progresses 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—After hearing the labor 
side of pending wage controveries, the Railroad Labor 
Board has started at Chicago the hearing of railway 
executives. The entire time of the board since its 
appointment until a few days ago was taken up with the 
hearing of the brotherhoods and railway labor unions 
who have presented numerous witnesses with volumi- 
nous statistical matter to support their cause. Failure 
of the board to reach any decision thus far is due in 
considerable part to the lengthy arguments made by the 
labor union representatives. Throughout last week 
W. Jett Lauck, former secretary of the War Labor 
Board and now an economist employed by brotherhoods, 
has been engaged in presenting the results of an in- 
vestigation bearing on wages and the high cost of liv- 
ing. It has been Mr. Lauck’s contention that advances 
in wages heretofore made to workers have not been 
responsible for present high prices, but that excessive 
profits made by large corporations have been the chief 
cause of the advances in the cost of living. 

The Railroad Labor Board has now moved its head- 
quarters to Chicago, where its permanent offices must 
be located under the terms of the transportation act. 

The spokesmen for the railway executives are being 
heard at Chicago. It is expected that the executives 
will be comparatively brief in presenting their side of 
the case. While no definite day has been set for the 
decision by the board, its members believe that an 
undue amount of time will not elapse in view of the 
large issues involved and the comprehensive nature of 
the questions taken up. 

In the meantime it is recognized that the delay in 
a decision in a settlement of the wage controveries is 
contributing to the unsatisfactory conditions at the 
leading railroad centers of the country. Many of the 
railroad yard men and switchmen are still on strike and 
all efforts to induce them to return have proved un- 
availing. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken 
cognizance of the situation by addressing a telegram to 
mayors of 15 cities asking their co-operation in bring- 
ing about a relief from the congestion at the railroad 
yards, due primarily to the strike. In its telegram 
the commission did not refer to the parties to the con- 
troveries, but believed that something should be done to 
prevent a tie-up, and prevent threatening the move- 
ment of crops as well as other important commodities. 

Railway executives have appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to exert their authority under 
emergency powers given by the transportation act to 
issue priority orders in an effort to clear up the traffic 
congestion. 0. F. 8. 


Labor Notes 


The strike in the Kewanee, IIl., works of the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co. which began March 15 when the em- 
ployees walked out at 10 a. m. without notice, ended 
six weeks later with their return to work under the 
same conditions that prevailed before the strike. 
Signed agreements with the unions and the closed shop 
idea’ were the issues brought up. After the plant 
started operation, the strike was called off by vote of the 
several unions involved. 


Some 200 employees of the General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., who walked out because of dissatis- 
faction with a system of time keeping employed for the 
purpose of determining proper wages to be paid for 
certain classes of work and proper selling prices for 
certain products, have returned to work. 


The 380 molders and coremakers of the Erie, Pa., 
plant of the General Electric Co., are out on strike, 
asking for $7.20 for an 8-hr. day. 


The molders and coremakers of the Houston Car 
Wheel & Machine Co., Houston, Tex., went out on 
strike May 12, demanding $7.20 per 8-hr. day. 
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Steel Corporation Capacity 
For 1914 the United States Steel Corporation 


reported an output, in steel products for sale, of 
9,014,512 tons, stating that the output was 62 per 


cent of capacity, and for 1915 the corporation 
reported 11,762,639 tons output, at 81 per cent of 
capacity. For each year the capacity computed 
from the figures given is 14,500,000 tons a year. 
For 1919 the corporation reported 11,997,935 tons 
output, at 74.5 per cent, so that rated capacity for 
1919 was 16,200,000 tons. The increase in rating is 
thus less than 12 per cent. One may suspect that 
the corporation’s latest rating is a particularly 
conservative one and that under ordinarily favor- 
able working conditions an output will be realized 
in excess of this rating. 

Even with some allowance for conservatism in 
rating by the Steel Corporation, the independent 
capacity has been increased much more since the 
beginning of the war than the Steel Corporation 
capacity. The steel ingot output of the country 
in 1913 was 30,280,130 tons, while the report of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute for March 
showed an output in that month by the 30 
reporting companies indicating that in March 
the country as a whole was producing ingots 
at the rate of about 45,200,000 tons a year. 
In 1913 output was restricted by lack of 
orders in the late months. A scrutiny of the 
monthly reports THE IRON AGE presented at the 
time, showing the pig iron output of the steel 
works blast furnaces, indicated that production 
averaged a trifle more than 90 per cent of the rate 
obtaining when operations were not curtailed by 
lack of orders or by the floods in the early spring. 
No one was disposed to estimate, last March, that 
the steel output at that time was at as much as 
90 per cent of capacity under reasonably favor- 
able working conditions. The increase from 30,- 
280,130 tons produced in 1913 to a rate of 
45,200,000 tons last March is 50 per cent, but the 
increase in capacity has apparently been a trifle 
more than that. Yet the Steel Corporation claims 
only 12 per cent increase in its own case. 

The Steel Corporation’s rated capacity of 16,- 
200,000 tons a year, of steel products in the form 
in which sold to outsiders, is equal to 52,500 
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tons per working day. The 10,359,747 tons of un- 
filled obligations reported as on books April 30 
is equal to 197 times 52,500 tons. Thus if the 
business were equally distributed according to the 
respective capacities of the various finishing de- 
partments it would be equal to capacity operation 
for 197 working days, or about 7.7 months. Dur- 
ing the first three months of this year the cor- 
poration operated at about 90 per cent of capacity, 
and on such a basis the equivalent would be 
about 8.5 months. Allowance should be made for 
material already made but not shipped, also for 
curtailment of production since the rail strike 
started, but by any method of figuring it appears 
that the corporation is sold up somewhat past 
January 1 as an average date. 

In contrast with this situation it may be noted 
that some independent producers promise ship- 
ment on new orders in two, three or four months, 
while disregarding the rail strike of the past few 
weeks some have been promising shipment in as 
many weeks. In view of the higher prices the in- 
dependents are asking, as compared with Steel 
Corporation prices, it seems reasonable to assume 
that whatever business an independent has on 
books it is sold up rather solidly for some given 
period. In other words, it is improbable that an 
independent could sell at its advanced price, what- 
ever that price may be, for delivery five months 
hence and still have material for shipment in two 
months lacking a purchaser at the same price. Evi- 
dently then the independents as a class are sold 
up to less than one-half as great an extent, rel- 
ative to capacity, as is the Steel Corporation. 


Foreign Trade and Exchange 


Exchange rates in future between the United 
States and foreign countries will tend to produce 
the relation necessary between our imports and 
exports of merchandise. In other words, we can- 
not elect that the proportion shall be so and so and 
have our expectation realized. Settlements for 
merchandise have to be made. They cannot be 
made in gold, for the world’s gold production out- 
side the United States is less than $400,000,000 a 
year, and we are dealing with a figure several 
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; that amount. Theoretically, settlement 
it be made chiefly in securities, but the 
ement of merchandise will be influenced much 
e easily than the movement of securities. 

\fter proper allowance for the invisible bal- 
. of trade, if we import less than we should, 
elation to our exports, the price of exchange 
fall, thus reducing to us the price of foreign 


ds, and advancing the price to foreigners of our 


is, whereby the necessary adjustment will be 
ed. We shall have nothing to say. To con- 
the matter it is necessary for us to act through 
medium of our purchases and sales. The ex- 
rter cannot force the situation. He may build 

. foreign clientele, at great expense, and then 

the exchange rate advance the prices the for- 
vner must pay to get those goods, without the ex- 
rter receiving any higher price, whereby the for- 
ner may refuse longer to buy. We cannot dic- 
tate what shall occur, but will have to manage 
ngs right if we wish our desires to be realized. 

Before the war it was necessary for us to ex- 

rt about $500,000,000 more merchandise a year 
than we imported, taking values as reported in 
the statistics, in order to equalize an unseen bal- 

nce of trade, which was against us to about the 
imount mentioned. We did not find it partic- 
ilarly easy to do this, hence there was constant 
irging that we endeavor to increase our exports 
[Imports as reported are valued at the foreign port, 
hence freights paid to foreign vessel owners on our 
imports were against us. Exports are valued at 
our home ports, but we received, as an offset, 
scarcely anything in freights paid by foreigners to 
American shipowners on these exports. Ameri- 
an tourists spent money abroad, and foreign born, 
residing here, sent money to relatives abroad, 
sometimes leaving the country and taking money 
with them. Several billion of our securities were 
owned abroad and we had to take care of interest 
ind dividend payments. The net of all this was 
ibout half a billion dollars a year, which we made 
ip by exporting correspondingly more than we 
imported. 

No precise estimate can be made as to the un- 
seen balance in the future. Interest and dividend 
payments will be in our favor instead of against 

The drafts by the foreign born earning 
mey in this country will be much less than for- 
merly. American tourists abroad may spend 
more or less than they used to do. As to ocean 
freights, the balance will be in our favor. Ac- 
ording to the latest figures, 40 per cent of our im- 
‘rts are in American vessels, and 60 per cent in 
reign vessels, the 40 per cent being nearly all an 
idition to our revenue, but there is much more 
than that, since 50 per cent of our exports are in 
American vessels, nearly all of this being a clear 
ddition. 

Thus the unseen balance will be very largely 

our favor, perhaps more than half a billion dol- 
ars a year, in place of there being a half billion 
lollars a year against us, as was the case before 
the war. 

Gold being out of the question as a means of 
settlement, the balance, apart from merchandise, 
will have to be settled by the movement of securi- 
tles. Assuming for argument that the unseen 
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balance will average half a billion dollars a year 
in our favor, we could have exports and imports 
equal and buy a half a billion a year of foreign 
securities, or invest the amount abroad, or we 
could do nothing in the latter matter and simply 
import half a billion more than we exported. Or 
we could export half a billion more than we im- 
ported and invest a billion a year. But if we at- 
tempt to do the impossible, to refrain from buying 
foreign securities or investing abroad and yet at- 
tempt to export more than we import, the ex- 
change rates will simply fall and apply the correc- 
tive influence to our foreign trade, whether we 
want it to or not. 


Prolonging Useful Life 


Boston hospitals are co-operating with owners 
of industrial plants in the systematized study of 
the physical condition of older employees who are 
sent to them with the idea of ascertaining how 
years of usefulness may be extended. Every large 
business establishment has men advancing in 
years whose services are essentially valuable be- 
cause of long experience coupled with native 
ability. One after another they give out, some 
gradually, others suddenly, as serious illness at- 
tacks them. 

While it is true that no man is irreplaceable, 
the loss of some is felt much more keenly than 
the loss of others. The fact is it may be really 
costly in money when some men are compelled to 
leave the posts they have held so long. There is 
also what may be termed the sentimental side of 
cases of old and valued employees; to many of 
their associates the loss is a personal one. From 
every point of view, if such a man can be put on 
his feet again physically, it is very much worth 
while. The purpose of the co-operation of the 
Boston hospitals and those of other New England 
cities to which the practice has spread is to find 
the means, if there be means, of accomplishing 
this result. 

In establishments where compulsory physical 
examination is practised, when an employee is 
sick his case is brought automatically to the atten- 
tion of the works physician. If he be of the type 
under consideration, he is sent to a hospital for 
observation. He may not be really sick, as lay- 
men think of sickness; he may still be able to do 
his daily tasks. Nevertheless, if he follows the 
doctor’s orders, he must go to the hospital. There 
his case is carefully diagnosed, not hurriedly, but 
over several days, affording plenty of time for 
getting a record of the functioning of his vital 
organs. 

Once the case is known, its treatment is pre- 
scribed, and there is laid out for the man the gen- 
eral mode of the life he must live to put himself 
in condition and keep himself there. His degree 
and kind of exercise are determined: he may need 
a lot of it, or he may have to shun it. If the case 
requires, his diet is carefully prescribed. He 
leaves the hospital with the knowledge of just 
what to do, and with the stimulating thought that 
if he does it, he can resume his old place and 
keep it indefinitely. Nothing has been left to 
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chance, so far as science can prevail over the 
human body and mind. 

In a good hospital the patient has all the ad- 
vantages there are, including the skill of a corps 
of specialists. The results are obvious; in prac- 
tice they have been proved. Even in the short 
time the system has been in operation men who 
had abandoned all hope of resuming life in their 
old employment have returned to work, their use- 
fulness unimpaired. Those who have been study- 
ing the system believe it has already been demon- 
strated that vast numbers of men are compelled 
to abandon their labors years too soon, because 
no effort is made to get at the root of their trouble 
and apply the remedy. 


World’s Need for Galvanized Sheets 


An interesting feature of American steel export 
trade since the war has been the movement in gal- 
vanized sheets. A constant expansion has been in 
progress until for 1919 these exports exceeded the 
1913 outgo by over 33 per cent or 101,600 gross 
tons as against 71,200 tons. The 1919 rate of 8500 
tons per month is still being maintained. The heav- 
lest buyers are the South American countries, Can- 
ada, Australia and Japan in the order mentioned. 
In 1919 South America took about 17 per cent of 
the total exports, Canada about the same and Japan 
about 15.5 per cent. 

British exports of galvanized sheets, only 736 
tons per month in 1918, increased in 1919 to 15,500 
tons per month and in the first quarter of this year 
were 33,280 tons per month. Before the war Great 
Britain was the largest exporter of sheets, the outgo 
for 1913 having been 63,500 tons per month. 

The world demand for galvanized sheets is very 
heavy. In 1913 839,255 tons, or 70,000 tons per 
month, represented the combined British and Amer- 
ican exports. These same exports amounted to only 
69,500 tons in 1918. Last year they were 287,700 
tons or still only about one-third of the pre-war 
exports. 

When one considers the reduced operations of 
continental Europe in the manufacture of sheets, 
the facts spell unmistakably a world demand for 
American and British galvanized sheets of large 
proportions for some years to come and a certain 
activity in the foreign American zinc trade as well. 


Comment in these columns last week on the 
manganese situation was based on facts as devel- 
oped by the progress of the industry so far as 
known up to that time. Since then it develops that 
one large producer of ferromanganese has 35,000 
tons of manganese ore en route to North Atlantic 
ports or discharging at the seaboard—a total nearly 
equal to the ore imports for the first quarter. The 
same interest also will in the very near future be 
producing at least 2500 tons per month of ferro- 
manganese in a furnace recently on pig iron and 
in July will start another stack which is expected to 
turn out 2000 tons per month. This increased out- 
put will tend to cut down decidedly the apparent 
shortage of 5000 tons per month, referred to last 
week, although the full effect will not be apparent 
until early in the second half. The fact remains 
that there is the possibility of a shortage of the 


alloy both here and in Great Britain and th 
servatism in its use and the employment 
stitutes are commendable. 





Liberty Bonds and Thrift 


The rapid liquidation of the small deno 
tion Liberty bonds, which has been in prog; 
since the close of the war, may seem discouragin: 
at least when considered in connection with thri: 
among industrial workers. The percentag: 
sales of $50 and $100 bonds, as compared to | 
holdings, is a large one, though just how 
cannot be more than estimated, for there 
statistical information on the subject. Howeve; 
it is held that the percentage is no larger t} 
was expected, and perhaps not so large. Certai; 
the lesson of thrift taught by the Liberty bo: 
issues has not been proved lacking in benefice 
influence. 

An eastern manufacturing city of some 200, 
000 people, whose workers are of a high average 
of skill, affords some measure of the results of 
liquidation and at the same time gives assurance: 
that the greater volume of sales of bonds of low 
denomination is at an end and that purchases b) 
persons of small means are now nearly equal to 
the sales. The city’s subscriptions for $50 and 
$100 bonds totaled something over $20,000,000, for 
the most part from employees of industrial plants. 
It happens that practically all bonds bought and 
sold in the community pass over the counter of 
one local banking house, so that amounts can be 
given with some degree of accuracy. The average 
daily sales of the small bonds has been upward 
of $20,000, or more than $6,000,000 a year. At 
periods where large firms delivered the paid-up 
bonds to their employees, the figure has run up as 
high as $75,000 a day. 

Naturally the biggest factor of the liquidatio: 
is extravagance. But it is not the only factor 
Waste has also come from the yielding to brokers 
in get-rich-quick investments, promising high re 
turns, and usually meaning total loss. More pleas- 
ant to contemplate is the conversion of the pro 
ceeds into home properties. Then there is the ele- 
ment of suspicion, which impelled those who could 
not visualize a bond as money, most of them for- 
eigners, to transfer their saving to the banks. 
Many other thousands were taken away by for 
eigners returning to their home countries. Of the 
total of sales, the larger part has been spent or 
thrown away, a smaller part reinvested wisel! 
enough or used for useful purpose. 

The large element of the naturally unthrifty 
will never save unless it be under compulsion or 
impulse, and even then the thrift is usually 
transient one. In the war, everyone who could 
possible afford it subscribed for the bonds, most 
of them actuated by a spirit of pure patriotism. 
The unthrifty saved with the thrifty. The thrifty 
still have their bonds or the equivalent. The un- 
thrifty have unloaded for cash, and have spent 
the cash. Their influence is no longer felt in the 
bond market to any appreciable extent. Bonds 
bought on the instalment plan have been paid for 
and delivered; the high waves of sales which 
followed the delivery of the paid-up securities 
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e ceased. Purchases are closely approaching 
es in their totals. 
The final result is that much more than one- 
the savings represented by the several bond 
ies among persons of small means still exists. 
very many thousands of them their subscrip- 
ns were the beginning of their thrift and, as a 
‘irect consequence, they are continuing their 
.vings in other forms, many of them with the 
operation of their employers. Instead of the 
nal reckoning of the bond issues being one of 
jiscouragement, it is a cause for sincere congratu- 
ition. 


Evidence continues to accumulate to the effect 
at the United States has become a zinc export- 
ng nation. Data for 1919 and 1920 demonstrate 
this. Before the war, or in 1913, Germany and 
Belgium supplied most of the European demand. 
In that year American exports were only 1,297,000 
pounds per month. While during the war the de- 
mands on the American zine industry vastly in- 
reased, it is interesting to note that the present 
export rate of zine as pigs, slabs, etc., was 22,750,- 
000 pounds per month for the eight months ended 
Feb. 29, 1920. It was even larger than the 1919 
uutgo, which averaged 20,319,000 pounds per 
month. Great Britain and France are the largest 
ers, the former taking more than twice the 
tter. Japan is also a large factor, having 
bought as much in the eight months ended with 
February this year as in all of 1919. This move- 
ment is being reflected in Great Britain’s exports 
if galvanized sheets, which were 99,846 tons in 
the first quarter of this year against only 10,066 
tons in the same quarter of 1919. It is estimated 
that British buyers will take 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
f zine monthly for some time and that it will be 
many months before German or Belgian zine can 
be produced to compete with American. 


Engineers to Organize for Public Welfare 
\ meeting of engineering organizations, national, 
state and regional, has been called for June 3 and 4 
Washington, D. C., to organize a permanent body 
which shall provide the machinery “to further the 
public welfare wherever technical knowledge and engi- 
eering training are involved and to consider matters 
f common concern to these professions. All engi- 
neering organizations whose chief object is the ad- 
vancement of the knowledge and practice of engineer- 
ing and the allied technical arts and which were not 
rganized for commercial purposes are expected to send 
lelegates to the Washington conference.” 
The call has been issued by a joint conference com- 
ittee of the national societies of civil engineers, min- 
ng and metallurgical engineers, mechanical engineers 
and electrical engineers, and the action was taken pur- 
suant to a resolution approving the movement adopted 
'y a meeting of the governing boards of the four na- 
tional societies named, together with those of the 
\merican Society for Testing Materials and also the 
trustees of the United Engineering Society and mem- 
bers of Engineering Council. The responsibility for 
perfecting a permanent organization rests, however, 
with the delegates to the conference. 
A plan of organization has been drawn up by the 
joint conference committee upon the following prin- 
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Non-interference with the interrelations with respect 
technical matters, and the maintenance of the autonomy, 
functions and rations, of individual organizations. ; 

2. Local affiliation of existing groups of cngineers a 
order to facilitate united action in local questions of public 
welfare and other matters of common interest. ‘ 

°. National association of engineering organizations ; 
means of a National Council composed of representa 
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widely chosen by local affiliations or organizations and by 
national organizations, meeting annually and acting through 
an executive board. 


4. Financial support of such association by contributions 
from all participating organizations on a basis of member- 
= A form of organization which will permi+ expansion 
ind development 

Each organization will be entitled to one delegate 
for 100 to 1000 members and an additional delegate 
for each additional 1000 members or major fraction 
thereof. 

Included in the membership of the joint confer- 
ence committee are the following: Philip N. Moore, 
St. Louis; John W. V. Reynders, consulting engineer, 
New York; Dr. Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Prof. L. P. Breckenridge Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven; E. S. Carman, Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; Prof. D. S. Kimball, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and L. C. Marburg, Marburg Brothers, 
New York. 


Bonus Legislation Improbable 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Although the movement for 
soldiers’ bonus legislation seemed at one time to have 
developed so much momentum that there would be 
little chance of heading it off, the probability now is 
that no measure of this sort can be enacted at this 
session of Congress. 

If the soldiers’ bonus bill fails to pass there will 
be no radieal revenue legislation at the present session. 
The Ways and Means Committee is completing a 
bill for a revision of some of the administrative sec- 
tions of the revenue law as a means of simplifying the 
procedure in the collection of taxes, along 
quested by the Treasury Department. 
not. make,any.material changes in 
law and probably will be passed 
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Signs of Early Cessation of Railroad 
Strike 


Big Loss in Ore Movement—Accumulation of 
Finished Products 


Reports indicate little improvement in the 
shipping situation, but hopeful signs, wanting a 
week ago, point to an early resumption of railroad 
traffic. The now apparent activity of the Railroad 
Labor Board, the expressed approval of railroad 
management of there being just claims for some 
wage advances and the emphatic declaration by 
the Federal Reserve Board of the intimate rela- 
tionship of the transportation tie-up with the 
present credit situation are favorable factors. 

With the immediate cessation of the strike it 
would take six to eight weeks to approach the 
operating pace of March. The present natural 
stagnation in business is not accompanied by any 
price softening as would normally occur under 
such a condition, for besides full order books, a 
slump in buying will be offset by the necessarily 
gradual resumption of the mills. It now appears 
that there are 1,300,000 tons of finished products 
in yards and warehouses in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict alone, that the leading interest has probably 
600,000 tons of unshipped material, and that in the 
whole country the undelivered manufactured steel 
is not far short of 2,000,000 tons. 

Priority suggestions are not well received nor 
regarded as necessary. But car builders say that 
even if author:zed in the next 30 days, it would 
take six months to turn out 100,000 railroad cars. 
This indicates that they do not expect to exceed 
60 per cent of manufacturing capacity. At the 
present time they are operating at a 10 per cent 
rate, so low has been the volume of railroad equip- 
ment buying. Total car buying of the week does 
not exceed 1500 cars, nor do fresh inquiries. 

In the return to normal the industry has the 
obstacle of insufficient labor, then the inadequate 
supply of rolling stock, a threatened fuel shortage 
all the while, and finally a limit to the quantity 
of ore for the year’s operations. 

Only half as much ore is being moved on the 
Lakes as there would ordinarily be, and likewise 
only half as much coal, and it is estimated that 
fully one month’s ore movement has already been 
lost. It is not surprising that an advance of 10c. 
per ton in ore carrying charges was made in the 
week on moving 1,500,000 tons of ore, and it is 
believed that the $1.10 rate will now rule for the 
season, the 10 per cent increase in cost to be 
borne by the shipper. 

Premiums are disappearing, partly because in- 
ability to make prompt shipments removes the 
chief reason for their being. Instances of better 
deliveries arise largely from a reduction in the 
number of points to which mills may ship, but full 
prices are obtained in these cases. Round lots of 
soft steel bars and also of reinforeing bars have 
sold at 4c. and 4.50c. per Ib., Pittsburgh. ' An 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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independent maker has put bars for agricul: 
implement makers at 3.50c. 

Pittsburgh is operating at about 75 per 
of ingot capacity, while Youngstown is at less 
than 50 per cent. Shipments of semi-finished ste 
have been rather heavier in proportion to othe: 
forms than usual. 

The National Tube Co. has been able thus fa, 
to ship 80 per cent of its output against 60 pe: 
cent in April, and it is operating its tube mills at 
about normal capacity. 

The dullness of the pig iron market due to un 
willingness of consumers to place orders when 


. there is so much uncertainty as to delivery has 


not resulted in any weakness. In fact, at Pitts 
burgh the price of foundry iron is $1 higher, 
while basic has been marked up 50c. The lowest 
quotation on Virginia iron has disappeared and 
some Alabama iron has been sold at as high as $44, 
although the usual price prevailing is $42. Man) 
foundries are having much difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient coke and iron to continué in operation. 

Coke is $1 higher on both furnace and foundry 
grades, or $12 and $13 per ton respectively, while 
as high as $14 and $16 on furnace coke is reported 

Fabricated steel business of April, 122,500 tons, 
though the lowest of the four months of this year, 
was much above the average April bookings. The 
total amount of business done in the first four 
months of this year is greater than for the same 
pericd in any of the last 10 vears, being even a little 
more than in 1916. 

The upward trend of prices still obtains in Great 
Britain. The northeast coast makers have advanced 
steel 30s. per ton and coke is up 7s. 3d., or to $12, 
even at the current rate of exchange. Higher pig iron 
prices there are promised. The continuous price 
advances explains in part the persistence of British 
buyers to secure steel from Lorraine against orders 
placed in the summer of 1919. Present owners of 
the Lorraine works claim they are not bound by the 
old contracts based on fuel never delivered by Ger- 
many. Orders for 300,000 tons remain to be exe- 
cuted. 

The April production of pig iron in Great Britain 
was 671,000 tons and steel ingots 794,000 tons, the 
figures in both cases representing the average so 
far this year. Among recent sales to England was 
4000 tons of billets for June delivery at $75. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, May 18. 

The local railroad strike situation is showing slow 
improvement, but it is believed that from this time on 
conditions will get better more rapidly. The chief 
trouble now is not so much the movement of freight a* 
it is to get empty cars, all the railroads being short of 
empty cars, and not being able to spot these for shippers 
as fast as they would if conditions were norma! 
Thousands of tons of finished iron and steel products 
are being piled every day in warehouses or mill yards 
or loaded in cars, and in regard to the latter, the en¢ 
of this has nearly been reached owing to the scarcity 
of cars. A conservative estimate is that close to 1,500,- 
000 tons of finished products is’ piled in mill yards and 
warehouses in the Pittsburgh district alone. When the 
amount in the Youngstown, New Castle and Wheeling 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


May 18, May 11, Apr. 20, May 20 


Pig lron, Per Gross Ton: 1920 1920 1920 1919 
X, Philadelphiat. .#847.15% $47.05 $47.05 $29.50 
Valley furnaces... . 45.44) $4.00 $3.00 96.75 
Southern, Cin’ti.7. 45.60 15.60 $3.60 29.35 
Birmingham, Ala.7 42.00 12.00 410.00 96.75 

», furnace, Chicago* 43.00 $3.00 $3.00 26.7: 
del’d, East. Pa. $4.80 44.80 $4.80 29 65 
Valley furnace..... 43.50 $3.00 $3.00 25.75 

ssemer, Pittsburgh. $3.9 $3.90 $3.90 99 35 

eable, Chicago*® ..... 43.50 $3.50 $3.50 97.9 

eable, Valley.. $4.00 44.00 43.00 27.9 

y forge, Pittsburgh.... 43.40 $3.40 $2.40 27 

S. charcoal, Chicago... 57.50 7.50 57.50 38.85 


Rails, Billets, Etc., pe r Gross Ton 


rails, heavy, at mill.$55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $45.00 

h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 57.00 $7.00 
billets, Pittsburgh. 60.00 60.00 60.00 38.50 

h. billets, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 60.00 38.50 

h. sheet bars, P’gh..... $0.00 80.00 80.00 12.00 
rging billets, base, P’gh. 80.00 £0.00 £0.00 51.00 
billets, Philadelphia. 64.10 64.10 64.10 42.50 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh... . 75.00 70.00 70.00 52.00 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

‘er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
bars, Philadelphia. 1.25 4.25 4.2 2.59 
bars, Pittsburgh... $.25 4.25 4.2 2.35 

iron bars, Chicago... o a 3.75 3. 75 2.5 
steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.75 3.75 2.35 
Steel bars, New York.... 1.02 +.02 4.02 2.62 
I k plates, Pittsburgh... 3.75 3.75 5.7 2.6 
rank plates, New York... 4.02 4.02 4.02 2.92 
ims, ete., Pittsburgh... 3.10 3.10 3.2 2.4 
Beams, ete., New York... 3.27 3.27 5.52 2.72 
eKerlp, grooved steel, P’gh 2 75 2 75 2 75 2 5 
. p, sheared steel, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.65 
S | hoops, Pittsburgh... 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.05 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


Silicon 1.75 to 2.25 


tSilicon, 2.25 to 2 


+ 


listricts is added to this, the grand total would no doubt 
e close to 2,000,000 tons. Every day that goes by shows 
heavy increase in the stocks, the subsidiaries of the 
Steel Corporation alone having 600,000 tons or more. 
\ leading independent steel company on Monday had 
130,000 tons and a sheet and tin plate interest had 
ibout 80,000 tons. Every industrial concern in the 
Pittsburgh district is piling finished material for which 
ars cannot be had to ship it. The National Tube Co. 
perhaps doing better than most of the other steel 
cerns here, having shipped so far this month about 
‘0 per cent of its output, and all its tube mills are run- 
ning nearly normal, while in April its shipments were 
nly about 60 per cent of output. There is such a con- 
vestion of steel freight piled in the Pittsburgh district 
that if the strike were ended to-day, it would take 
least two months to restore normal conditions. The 
ippeal to Washington by steel companies’ officials and 
‘traffic managers may result in the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission taking some drastic action that will relieve 
e situation. Possibly the first thing it will do will be 
to declare an embargo on all but food products, food 
ontainers and other necessaries. There is very much 
‘issatisfaction here over the failure of the Railroad 
Labor Board, appointed by President Wilson more than 
nonth ago, to do something definite to better the 
tuation. 
laking the three leading railroads in this district, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad is not doing any 
‘witching and has no road service, and practically no 
pty cars. This road is hauling some full trainloads 
m plants along the line, but outside of this it is 
‘ing practically nothing,. The Pennsylvania railroad 
nditions are a little better, but on account of some 
atal accidents in the Piteairn and Conway yards, about 
' college men who volunteered their services, have 
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: “ M: M: 20, May 20, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, fay 18, May 11, Apr. 20, May 2 


1920 1820 1920 191% 

be Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheet black, No. 28, P’gh 5.50 50 ».50 4.35 
Sheets, galv No. 28, P’ gh 7.00 7.00 7.00 70 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 50 $50 4.50 3.55 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 4.00 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh t.50 50 3.50 3.00 
Barbe wire, galv., P’gh 1.45 4.45 4.45 4.10 
Tin plate 100-lb. box, P’eh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 

Carwheels, Chicago $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $20.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 40.00 10.00 40.00 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gn 25.00 25.00 25.00 14.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 23.00 23.50 24.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 22 50 23.00 23.50 15.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 32.00 32.00 32.00 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 38.60 38.00 348.00 21.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 37.50 37.00 19.50 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Phila LW) 34.00 35.00 21.00 


28.50 27.00 15.26 


No. 1 RR, wrot. Ch’'go (net) 26.00 


Coke, Connellsville, 


Pe Net Ton at Oven 
Furnac coke prompt 812.00 $11.00 $11.00 $3.75 
Furnace coke, future -. 12.00 11.00 11.00 +. 0¢ 
Foundry coke, prompt . 12.00 12.00 11.00 150 
Found coke, future 13.00 12.00 11.00 Qt 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake opper, New York 19.00 19.00 19.25 16.75 
Electrolytic copper N y 19.00 19.00 19.00 16.50 
Spelter, St. Louis 7.70 7.80 8.15 6.25 
Spelter New York N05 N25 S50 6.60 
Lead, St. Louis 8.15 N.15 8.50 5.00 
Lead, New York 8.50 x 50 & RS 5.2 
Tin. New York 54.75 6.25 62.25 72.50 
Antimon (Asiatic), N. Y 9.75 10.00 11.00 7.75 
The al prices are for domestic delivery and do not 

necessa app to export busines.» 
. 


quit at each of these yards. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is serving its shippers better than any other road here, 
except at Cleveland and other points in Ohio. The 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, owned and operated by the 
Carnegie Steel Co., claims it now has all the road crews 
it requires, and the road moved some ore and limestone 
on Monday. On the Erie and Lake Shore roads, pro- 
gress is still being made in the Youngstown and New 
Castle districts, but these two roads have practically 
no empty cars. On Monday, May 17, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad moved 47,336 loaded cars in the Central 
Region, which runs from Altoona to Crestline, Ohio, 
against a movement of about 65,000 cars under normal 
conditions. In other words, this road handled on that 
day about 75 per cent of its normal freight movement. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has some 
voluntary crews working on engines and is able to move 
raw materials in, and finished sheets and tin plate out 
of some of its plants in the Farrell, Pa., district, in a 
fairly satisfactory way. This concern had on Monday 
64 cars loaded with sheets and tin plate, but all were 
being held by embargoes. It is reported that some of 
the former switchmen have become tired of the strike 
and have returned to work. The failure to draw out 
the passenger engineers and firemen has discouraged 
the strikers to some extent. Some have expressed the 
opinion in the last few days that if they had it to de 
over again they would not have gone out on strike. It 
is to be hoped another week will see material improve- 
ment in the local railroad situation. 

The amount of new business being done is very 
small, the mills not caring to take on more obligations 
on account of the freight congestion, and the consuffiers 
are not anxious to buy until the delivery situation is 
cleared up tegome extent. Fairly good truek deliveries 
are being made by some steel mills to customers within 
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a radius of 40 miles of Pittsburgh proper, and this is 
helping out a good deal. There is bound to be a great 
shortage in the canning trade, as it is very evident 
that the can makers will not be able to get tin plate 
fast enough to make enough cans to take care of can- 
ning of fruit and vegetable crops. The fruit crop in 
this district this year promises to be very large, but 
the amount canned will not be as heavy as usual on 
account of the shortage in the supply of cans, also the 
shortage in the supply of sugar and the high prices 
ruling. 

On last Saturday and Sunday railroads got their 
yards pretty well cleaned up by getting hundreds of 
loaded cars moved, and they promise that this will bring 
back empties in large numbers by the end of this week. 

Pig Iron.—The local pig iron market is almost 
neglected, due to the railroad strike, only small lots 
ef iron being sold and mostly for prompt shipment, 
when this can be done. The Carneg’e Steel Co. has put 
another Columbus furnace on, and now has 35 going and 
24 idle. Claire furnace of E. W. Mudge & Co., Sharps- 
ville, Pa., started up on Tuesday after being down three 
or dour weeks. The movement of coke and ore to the 
blast furnaces is better, and it is not believed that any 
more furnaces will have to close; in fact, some may 
start within a week or so that are now banked. We 
note a sale of 1000 tons or more of basic iron at $43.50, 
Valley furnace, the seller agreeing to make prompt 
shipment, also 500 tons of standard Bessemer iron to 
a local interest at $42.50, Valley furnace, and 600 to 
800 tons of No. 2 foundry iron, silicon 1.75 to 2.25, at 
$45, Valley furnace. An inquiry is in this market for 
12,000 tons of basic iron, 2000 tons a month over last 
half, but nothing has been done on it yet. Several pro- 
ducers say they will not quote on the inquiry, as they 
do not care to sell so far ahead under present unsettled 
conditions. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery 


to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts being $1.40 per gross 
ton 


Beme ..ca« eT Te ee $43.50 
eS Sige EEE OE PI Ee ee eg ee 42.50 
Ct ED 2 eae bese een aks whale Rees Me 42.00 


RR Sa Se Foatet igh nen alate 45.00 

No. 3 TOUNGET. ac.ec cess Sacer 

Malleable ....... Sas Ge bs Wie ae tear ak Sieh we wae a 44.00 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Not much is being done in 
semi-finished steel in the way of sales. A sale is re- 
ported of 1000 tons or more of Bessemer sheet bars at 
less than $75 at mill, but open hearth bars are firm 
at $80 or higher. In fact, a sale of a considerable 
tonnage of open-hearth sheet bars is reported to have 
been made in the past week to a Detroit automobile 
dealer at about $90 at mill, the buyer to have these bars 
converted into sheets by a local interest. Production 
of ingots in the Pittsburgh district is now running at 
about 75 per cent, but in the Youngstown district it 
is less than 50 per cent, as the railroad strike is having 
very much worse effect on the mills there than in this 
district. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $38 to $60; 2 x 2-in. billets, $42; Bessemer sheet bars. 
$42 to $70; open-hearth sheet bars, $42 to $80, and forging 
billets, ordinary carbons, $80 to $85 base, all f.o.b. Youngs- 
town or Pittsburgh mill. 

Ferroalloys.——The market is quiet, largely due to 
the railroad strike, but prices are ruling fairly firm. 
Domestic 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese is firm at 
$250 for prompt, and $200 for last half shipment. We 
note sales of three or four cars at $250 delivered, ship- 
ment to be made by the furnaces when able to do so. 
Prices on 50 per cent ferrosilicon are only fairly strong, 
and it is said there is an over production of this material 
at present. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese $200 
for last half delivery and $250 for prompt delivery, with a 
reduction of $1.50 to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. 
We quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $85 and 18 to 
22 per cent spiegeleisen at $70 to $75, furnace. Prices 
on Bessemer ferrosilicon are: 9 per cent, $56.50; 10 per 
cent, $59.50; 11 per cent, $62.50; 12 per cent, $66.10. We 
quote 6 per cent silvery iron, $45.75 to $46.25; 7 per cent, 
$50 to $50.50; 8 per cent, $52 to $52.50; 9 per cent, $54 to 
$54.50, and 10 per cent, $56.50 to $57. An advance of $3.30 
per gross ton ig charged for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 
per’cent and over on Bessemer ferrosilicon, and an advance 
of $2.50 per grogs ton is charged for each 1 per cent silicon 
for 11 per cent and over on silvery iron. All the above 
prices are f.o.b, maker’s furnace, Jackson or New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, which has a uniform freight rate of $2.90 per 
gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 
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Structural Material.—Inquiry is very light, lare, 
due to the railroad strike and general unsettled 
tions. Fabricated materia] is piling up very fast 
local shops, and several may have to close soon un! 
the strike is settled. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has 
taken 1000 tons for a tube mill building for the Stoo) 
& Tube Co. of America; the American Bridge Co.. 359 
tons for a factory building for the Buick Motor (o.. 
Flint, Mich., and the Jones & Laughlin Steel (po. 
about 250 tons for a garage building for the Donaldson 
Transfer & Storage Co., this city. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15 in. at 2.45c., this being the price of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., while the other local interest js 
quoting 2.90c. to 3.25c. to regular customers only, and 
for such delivery as it can make. The Cambria Stee] 
Co. is reported to be holding plain material firm at 
4c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Some small car orders are coming out 
The Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken 1200 hopper car 
bodies for the Baltimore & Ohio and 100 steel hoppers 
for the Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati. The 
Standard Steel Car Co. has taken 500 steel hoppers for 
the International Harvester Co. The demand for plates 
is not as urgent as it was some time ago, and in spite 
of the material decrease in production, due to the rail- 
road strike, prices on plates seem to be a little easier 
and the supply for fairly early delivery is somewhat 
better. 

We quote sheared plates of tank quality, \%-in. and 
heavier, at 2.65c. to 3c. for very indefinite delivery, whil 
prices on 4-in. and heavier plates, named by mills that wil! 
agree to ship out in three to four months, is 3.50c. 

Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
operating this week to a little over 80 per cent of hot 
sheet mill capacity, while the independent mills are 
doing from 60 to 70 per cent. The worst shut-down 
of sheet mills is in the Youngstown and Niles, Ohio, 
districts, which have been very badly affected by the 
railroad strike. Shipments of sheet bars to mills in 
certain localities were better last week than at any 
time since the railroad strike started. Some independent 
mills are showing a strong tendency to get closer to 
the prices of the leading interest than for some time. 


We quote No. 28 gage box annealed one-pass black sheets 
at 4.35¢c. to 6.50¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.70c. to 8.50c., and 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed at 3.55c. to 6c., the lower prices 
named being the March 21 schedules, which are still named 
by the leading interests, while the higher prices represent 
fair range of quotations by the independent mills. 


Tin Plate.—This week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is operating close to 45 per cent of hot tin 
mill capacity, but is still unable to get an adequate 
supply of sheet bars to some of its more important 
works. The McKeesport Tin Plate Co., which has 44 
hot tin mills, is again in operation, after being closed 
about five weeks on account of the railroad strike. 
Some independent tin mills are running at about 100 
per cent, but will soon have to slacken down or else 
stop entirely, if the railroad strike is not settled, as 
they have about reached the limit of storage capacity 
The Americen Sheet & Tin Plate Co. alone has over 
80,000 tons of sheets and tin plate stored in warehouses 
or loaded on cars, which are not being moved, as very 
few empties are being obtained. Most of the leading 
can makers are covered on their supply of tin plate 
at the regular price of $7 per base box, but other 
consumers that do not make food containers have paid 
from $8 to $9 per base box. 

We now quote tin plate to domestic consumers for re- 
mainder of the year delivery at $7 to $8.50 base box, stock 
items $9, and for export $11 to $12 per base box, all f.o.b 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails —Both the Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
Cambria Steel Co., the latter rolling only light rails, are 
well sold up over the remainder of the year. Makers of 
re-rolled rails report an active demand and say they are 
getting practically the same prices for re-rolled rails as 
the makers of rails rolled from billets are obtaining. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. is still quoting the March 21 
prices, these being 2.45c. for 25 to 45 Ib. sections, 
2.49%c. for 16 Ib. and 20 Ib. sections, 2.54c. for 12 |b. 
and 14 lb. sections, and 2.58%c. for 8 Ib. and 10 |b. 
sections. This company is also quoting standard sec- 
tions 50 Ib. and heavier at $45 for Bessemer and $47 for 
open hearth stock. The Cambria Steel Co. is quoting 
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lb. to 45-lb. sections at 3.75c., 16-lb. and 20-lb. sec- 
ns, 4.75c., and 12-lb. and 14-lb., 9.50c. at, mill, for 
ich delivery as it can make. 


Wire Rods.—Two local makers report that on one 
iay recently they received inquiries for close to 25,000 
ns of rods, but quoted on only a very small part of 
is tonnage and to regular customers only. Prices on 
rods are higher, due to the railroad strike. We quote 
ft Bessemer and open hearth rods at $75, screw stock 
ds $80 to $85, and high carbon rods $85 to $100 at 


Wire Products.—Local makers of wire and wire nails 
say they are selling only in very limited quantities, to 
egular customers only, and for such delivery as they 
‘an make, due to the railroad strike. The American 
teel & Wire Co. is still adhering to the March 21 
hedule, which is $3.25 base on wire nails, and $3 base 
n bright basic wire. Independent mills are quoting $4 
base on wire nails, extras as per the new card, and one 

| is quoting $3.60 on cement coated nails, extras as 
per the old card, while two or three independent mills 
ire quoting cement coated nails at $3.35, extras as per 
the new card, 6n which the extras are about 25c. higher 
han on the old card. Prices on general wire products 
ire given in detail on page 1481. 


We quote wire nails at $3.25 


f 


base, this being the price 


American Steel & Wire Co., and $4 base on the new. 


i recently issued by four or five of the independent mills 
We quote bright basic wire at $3, this being the price of the 
\ an Steel & Wire Co., and $3.50, this being the price 
most of the independent mills. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There has been a very heavy 
decrease in production of steel bars, due to the railroad 
The Carnegie Steel Co. recently closed its 
Youngstown and McDonald, Ohio, bar mills, and is 
doing practically nothing in its Upper and Lower Union 
mills in this eity.. Its largest production in bars at 
present is at the Duquesne Steel Works; the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and Cambria Steel Co. so far have 
not been materially affected by the railroad strike. 
The two local makers of iron bars are still operating, 
but are making very few shipments. 


baal 
Strike, 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35c., this 
being the price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite 


lelivery, likely not before first quarter of next year. Other 


is rolling steel bars from billets quote from 3c. to 3.50c. at 
prices depending entirely on the buyer and the delivery 
wanted. The demand for concrete reinforcing steel bars is 
fairly active, and we quote these, when rolled from billets, 


fc. to 4.25¢., and from old steel rails at about 3.50c. at 

|. We quote common iron bars at 4.25c. to 4.50c. and 
r — iron bars at 4.50c. to 5c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 

Cold Rolled Steel Bars.—Fairly heavy shipments of 
cold rolled bars are still going to automobile builders 
in Detroit, Toledo and other places by truck from mak- 
ers in this d'strict, and there have recently been some 
full trainload shipments to these points. We continue 
to quote cold-rolled steel bar's at $4.10 to $4.25 to reg- 
ular customers only f.o.b. at mill, for such delivery as 
producers can make. Premium prices have lowered re- 
cently, and now range from 5c. to 7c. at mill, in small 
lots, for fairly prompt shipment. 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—Deliveries are still going 
through to leading automobile builders by truck and in 
some cases by freight, but stocks piled in mill ware- 
houses are getting heavier right along. Two leading 
local makers are still holding hot-rolled strips at 
o'ec. per Ib. at mill, to regular customers only, and 
are not selling above or below that price. Premium 
prices are disappearing to some extent, and now range 
from 6%c. to 8c. at mill, depending on the quantity 
wanted and the delivery. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The minimum price on this 
product is 8%c. per lb. at mill, to regular customers, 
for shipment at convenience of the maker. Deliveries 
are still being made by truck to large consumers at 
Detroit, Toledo, and other places; in all cases the buyer 
paying the heavy truck charges. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—A local maker of nuts and 
olts reports he has not made a full carload shipment 
for over a month, and has not received a full carload 
of steel bars in the same time. Local makers are sold 
up for some months, and are quoting only to regular 
customers for such deliveries as they can make. Prices 


on rivets in large lots, and discounts on nuts and’bolts,.,. 


are given on page 1481. 
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Spikes—An Eastern road has bought about 1000 
kegs, and another road 600 kegs of standard spikes at 
$4 base, per 100 lb., for delivery at convenience of the 
maker. Railroads have pretty well covered their needs 
of spikes for this year and buying has been light for 
some time. One local maker reports having three to 
four months work ahead. 


We quote standard spikes, 4% to $/16 in. and larger, $4 
base per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib, each, 
and small spikes, % in. and 7/16 in.,- $4.50; 5/16 im, $5; 
boat and barge spikes, $4.25 f.o.b. Pittsburgh Tie plates 
$3 to $4 per 100 Ib 


Boiler Tubes.—Local mills report a very heavy de- 
mand for seamless and stationary tubes, and shipments 
in the past week were better than at any time since 
the railroad strike started. However, a good part of 
production is still being piled. Discounts on iron and 
steel tubes are given on page 1481. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—The National Tube Co. is 
operating all its tube mills at about normal capacity, 
and so far this month its shipments have been about 
80 per cent of production, as against a general average 
in April of a little over 60 per cent. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. is operating its tube mills at Wood- 
lawn, Pa., full time, and has been able to get some 
full trainload shipments through. The demand for iron 
and steel pipe, and also for oil well tubular goods, is 
still active, but not so heavy as some time ago. The 
pipe mills of Republic Iron & Steel Co. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, also the Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, are doing very little. 
Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given on page 1481. 

Coke.—There is a better movement of coke from the 
Connellsville region to blast furnaces in the past week 
than at any time since the railroad strike started. 
There was a general cleaning up of loaded cars in the 
coke regions on Saturday and Sunday, and a very, large 
amount of coke went through to destination. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., with its individual cars, is giving good 
service between certain points in the Lower Connells- 
ville district and its Monongahela River loading station. 
The demand for prompt furnace coke is urgent, but 
very little is being shipped, as empty cars are very 
hard to obtain. Output of coke in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions last week was 170,100 tons, a de- 
crease from the previous week of 6600 tons. We note 
one sale of 30 cars and another of 55 cars of standard 
furnace coke, for prompt delivery, at $12 per net ton 
at furnace, and reports are that $13 has been done. We 
now quote standard grades of blast furnace coke at 
$12 to $13 for prompt shipment, and 72 hr. foundry at 
$13 to $14 per net ton at oven. 


Old Material.—Local dealers say they could readily 
sell selected heavy steel melting scrap at $25 per gross 
ton, delivered to consumers’ mills, for shipment when 
the railroad strike is ended, but claim they do not care 
to do business at that price, as they believe values on 
all grades of scrap will be higher when the strike is 
over. One local dealer reports that his shipments of 
scrap last week were very much the heaviest in any 
one week since the strike started. Not enough busi- 
ness is being done in scrap in this market to determine 
actual prices, and quotations given below are largely 
nominal. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts 
burgh and other districts that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 


as follows 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

Bvered +36 cic cee cédede oWeideee ee $25.00 to $25.50 
No. 1 cast for steel plants........; 34.00 to 35.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh.... 32.00to 33.606 
COMICS: SUED nhs incense daar 22.00 to 22.60 
Bundled, sheet sides and ends, f.o.b. 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist.. 16.00to 16.50 


Bundled, sheet stamping............ 15.00 to 15.506 
Noe 3 ARIE. 5 voc wv eeactsas tees 17.60to 18.00 
Railroad grate D@rs....i.scccsccces 26.00 to 26.506 


Low phos. melting stock (bloom and 


billet ends, heavy plates) 4 in. 

and. DOVE 4.00 du+eeaeistabtans 30.00 to 30.50 
Railroad malleable .............<+-- 30.00 to 30.50 
a AE a TS Sea ee ee 37.00 to 38.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 34.00to 35.00 
Seen. Ge. Gan ko daphne a +n cent 31.00 to 32.00 
ee PR aaa 40.00 to 41.06 
Peseete UO sO 8 no nc at ob teont 29.00 to . 30.00 


Machine-shop turnmmgs ............ 15.50 toed 6.406 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin).... 


Heavy steel axle turning®.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
vy brenkable cast.........:.... 32.00to 32.50 
Cam Ion bortnmas. | 34.2. tit. 22k 17.50to 18.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, May 18. 


Reports of improvement in the transportation situa- 
tion are balanced by reports of less satisfactory rail 
service. On the whole, conditions here have changed 
but little since a week ago. The leading interest is 
operating on about the same basis as seven days ago, 
while the foremost independent is not doing so well. 
Other producers are maintaining approximately the 
same rate of operation as previously reported. Al- 
though conditions have not grown worse, the cumulative 
effect of more than a month and a half of acute trans- 
portation difficulties resulting from the switchmen’s 
strike is becoming increasingly evident. While it can- 
not be said that either mills or consumers are relaxing 
their efforts to overcome the difficulties confronting 
them, market activity is at a low ebb. Nevertheless, 
the prospect of an early settlement of the strike by the 
Railroad Wage Board, now in session here, lends weight 
to the hope that the worst is over and that from now 
on a return to normal conditions will be in order. At 
the same time, it is realized that weeks and perhaps 
months will be required to dispose of the present freight 
congestion. It is furthermore recognized that the short- 
age of railroad equipment will continue to impede in- 
dustrial activity until the carriers provide themselves 
with an ample supply of cars. The switchmen’s strike 
seemingly has crystallized sentiment in favor of prompt 
and concerted pressure by the business interests of the 
country to the end that the railroads shall be assisted 
in financing and securing material for equipment. 

In Chicago most of the jobbing foundries are still 
tied up by a molders’ strike and in North Chicago and 
Waukegan similiar trouble has been encountered. 


Ferroalloys.—The leading northern merchant iron 
producer expects to put in a furnace on ferromanganese 
this week. It will offer the output at $250 for prompt 
shipment and $200 for last ha!f delivery. There has 
been little activity in the ferroalloy market, the only 
sales being a carload or two of ferromanganese for 
spot delivery at $235, delivered. Spiegeleisen has 
sagged to $70, furnace. 


W quote 75 to SO per cent ferromanganese, last half 
delivered, $200: spot, delivered, $235 0 per cent ferrosilicon 
it $85 delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $70 furnace 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet, but a fair amount 
of spot business is uncovered when it is drummed up 
and here and there a good sized order is closed. In- 
creased activity is expected if the railroad strike is 
settled as a result of the deliberations of the Railroad 
Wage Board now in session in this city. Locally, of 
course, the molders’ strike will continue to affect the 
market, but in other sections cf this district it is be- 
lieved that buying in good volume will develop. Recent 
sales include 1000 tons of southern foundry for prompt 
shipment, which brought $42, base Birmingham, 300 
tons for early delivery closed on the same basis; 600 
tons of southern foundry for last half delivery and 250 
tons for prompt shipment, also contracted for at $42 
base. A number of southern producers continue to 
quote $44, Birmingham, but so far as is known only 
one sale of any size, involving about 350 tons, has been 
made at that price in this district. 

Although the foremost northern producer has noth- 
ing to offer for the remainder of the year, two 500-ton 
lots of northern foundry were recently purchased at 
$45 base, Chicago. On the whole, prices are irregular 
and will probably not stabilize until the present trans- 
portation troubles are over. Certain outside furnaces 
are asking for permission to anticipate last half sh‘p- 
ments, but the usual inferences as to the reasons for 
such a move may not be properly drawn at this time. 
Southern quotations on foundry range all the way from 
$42 to $45 base, Birmingham, and some iron slightly 
low in manganese has been offered for May and June 
shipment at $41. Jackson County silvery furnaces have 
advanced prices half a dollar a ton. The leading pro- 
ducer of foundry coke in this district is maintaining 
the output of a week ago, although its plant at Joliet 
is now giving its production to the Peoples’ Gas Light 
& Coke Co. of this city, the coke supply of which was 
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running dangerously low. Eastern bee-hive 
commanding as high as $16 oven on early shipm 
It is difficult to obtain, although it is said that $14 
is moving with surprising celerity as compared 
coke purchased at lower prices. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered 
sumers’ yards except those for Northern foundry, ; 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, w} 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charg 
aging 50c. per ton. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 
1.50 (other grades subject to usual 
differentials), deliv. at Chicago.. ‘ 
Northern coke, No. 1 sil. 2.25 to 2.75 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil 


Lae OO: Bess «cs 
Northern high phos, foundry...... : 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 

NO. 1 got. off. 8.76 to G.B6...6sces 0 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, sil 

ee a as oS) e 5 Sus ba ana bi es we $8.7 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. { 


Malleable, not over en Miles Gals ae j 

Ne ote eeb snakes aie wt ee wa ties a 
Low phos. (copper free)............ 1.4 
Silvery, 7 per cent. resccocucssn vie ceee.40to 69.8 


Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Southern Pacific h 
ordered 500 automobile cars from the Standard Ste: 
Car Co. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has. purchased 1000 
gondola cars of 70 tons capacity from the Cambria Ste 
Co. The Pullman Co. will construct 500 ore cars f 
the Chicago & Northwestern. The New York Municipa 
Railways have ordered 100 subway cars from th 
Pressed Steel Car Co. The Pennsylvania Tank Car Co 
is in the market for 400 tank cars and the Standard 0)! 
Co. of Indiana wants 150 hopper cars. The latter com 
pany has purchased six 40-ton gondola cars. The Vir 
ginian Railroad is inquiring for 10 coaches, four bag 
gage and mail cars ond one club ear. 


Plates—For 250 general service cars to be built by 
the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. for the Southern Pacifi 
the leading interest will furnish 4000 tons of plates and 
shapes. The same mill will supply 5150 tons of steel, 
including axles, to the Standard Steel Car Co. for the 
construction of 500 automobile cars for the Southern 
Pacific, and 4350 tons to the Pullman Co. for 500 ore 
cars to be built for the Chicago & Northwestern. The 
foremost interest will also furnish 3000 tons of plates 
and shapes to the Southern Pacific for the construction 
of 2000 freight cars in its Sacramento and Los Angeles 
shops. On the whole, the market in plates is quiet. 


The mill quotation is 2.65c. to 4¢.. Pittsburgh, the freig! 


to Chicago being 27c. per 100 Ib Jobbers quote 4.17« 


plates out of stock, 


Structural Material—One of the few large struc 
tures which fabricators have been figuring on, namely, 
the Grauman theater and office building, San Fra 
cisco, estimated as requiring 2350 tons of steel, wil! be 
constructed of reinforced concrete, according to lat 
advices. Another good-sized project, the proposed 
warehouse and office building of the Standard Oil Co 
at Milwaukee, involving 1100 tons, has been indefinite 
ly postponed, although the foundations now under way 
will be completed. The largest fabricating award of 
the week calls for 340 tons which will be supplied by 
the Milwaukee Bridge Co. to the Evinrude Motor Co., 
Milwaukee, for a foundry and machine shop. Few new 
inquiries are appearing, the only one of note this wees 
being 500 tons for a warehouse to be erected at Dallas, 
Texas, by Sears, Roebuck & Co. Owing to the trans 
portation situation, the demand for plain material is off 
Recent fabricating awards include: 


Waterloo, Iowa, high school, 291 tons, to Rock Isla 
Bridge & lron Works 

McCormick Theater, Dearborn and Randolph streets 
igzo,.250 tons, to Fred S. Fragel & Co., Columbus, ©! 

Orpheum Theater, Cleveland, 178 tons, to Toledo Bri 
& Crane Co 

Hibbing Minn., high school 154 tons, to Ame! 
Bridge Co 

Lavine Gear Co., machine shop addition, Milwaukee 
tons, to Milwaukee Structural Steel Co. 

The mill quotation is 2.45¢. to de. Pittsburgh, 


takes a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago deli 
Jobbers quote 3.97c. for materials out of warehouse 


Bars.—While the demand has been affected by t” 
transportation situation, inquiry for bars is heavier 
than for most other iron and stéel products. Neithe! 
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the leading local producers of mild steel bars has 
ything to offer and eastern sources of supply are 
uncertain because of the railroad strike. One 
ve independent, however, is offering bar size angles 
.T5e. to 4c., Pittsburgh, with delivery dependent on 
oad developments. This size of angle has been 
ticularly difficult to obtain in recent months. Bar 
and rail-carbon steel bar mills in this district are 
epting little additional tonnage, although inquiry is 
in fair volume. One iron bar producer is no longer 
ng orders in lighter sizes, having discovered that 
arge of 4c. premium did not discourage the plac- 
of business Both bar iron and hard steel bar mills 
exceptionally heavy bookings in the smaller sizes. 
Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 4 Pittsburg! 
gs a freight of 27c. per 100 Ib. ; common bar iron 
go: rail carbon, 3.75c., mill 
jobbers quote 3.87c. for steel bars out of warehouse 
warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.80« 
ounds and 6.30c. for flats and squares, an extra of 1h« 
00 Ib, applying to orders exceeding 1000 Ib. and undet 
b. and an extra of 35c. for orders up to 1000 Ib 
Sheets.—The basis on which the leading independ- 
allocated its third quarter output indicates a trend 
ward a more stable level between the Steel Corpora- 
prices and the premiums which some sellers have 
eeded in commanding for several months. The 
es at which the allotments were made were 5.27c. 
..77¢c., f.o.b. Chicago, for No. 10 blue annealed; 6.27c. 
6.77c., Chicago, for No. 28 gage black; and 7.77c. to 





\27¢., Chicago, for No. 28 gage galvanized. 

quotations are 4.35 to 6.50c. for No. 2S black ; 4 

for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.75« to S50 for No 
ilvanized, these all being Pittsburgh price ubject t 

xht of 27c. per 100 Ib. to Chicago. The lowest price 

of March 21 
rs quote, Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 1 

1 4.026 No. 2S blael \« No S galvanized +e 
Wire Preducts.—With the transportation situation 
ictically unchanged, the problem of moving ship- 


née 3 +3] 


ts is still uppermost in the m'nds of both mill and 
The report that the railroads will adopt priority 
ilations giving perishables and fuel precedence over 
other freight is a source of some concern. For mill 
es, see finished iron and f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
1481. 


steel, 


Rails and Track Supplies.—On a Western inquiry fo 

i000 tons of standard section open-hearth rails, an East 
independent quoted $65, mill, with fairly good de 
ry. The local mill continues to take moderate ton- 
es in light rails and limited additional commitments 
track fastenings. 


ndard Bessemer rails, $45 to $5 open hearth 1 
$57 Light rails, 2.45¢. to 3.50c¢. f.ob. maker n 
Standard railroad spike 3.55e. to 4 Pittsburgh. Tracl 
th square nuts, 4.9% to ‘ l’ittsbureh Steel tic 

teel angle bars, 2.75« Pittsburgh and Chicago 
tes, iron, 3.75c. f.o.b. makers’ mills 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is dull and prices are 
langed. 

uote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tux is [oO 
Water pipe, 4-in 
\ and gas pipe, $2 extra 


$79.80 6-in ind above $76.80 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut production continues 
lecline because of the non-delivery of raw material, 
irticularly small stock. Sellers fear that the short- 
of nuts and bolts may seriously affect important 
ifacturing industries, such as the automotive and 
n implement plants. For mill prices see finished 
and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1481. 


quote structural rivets, 5.376 boiler rivet 
machine bolts up to *% x 4 in 30 per cent of irge! 
off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in... 20 off larger 
it hot pressed nut square tapped and hexagon 

Oc. off: coach or lag screws, gimilet points, square 


i) per cent off Qluantity extras are unchanged 


Old Material—The market is quiet, but such trans- 
ons as have been closed indicate softer prices. A 
sized tonnage of railroad malleable was bought by 
sumer at about $26.25 to $26.75 per net ton. Five 
lred tons of cast scrap brought $37.50 per net ton 
a 2000-ton lot was purchased at about $1 less. A 
of 1000 tons of stove plate was closed at $30 per 
ton. Heavy melting steel is weak, borings and 
nings are marketless. and rolling mill grades are 
The only railroad offering is 2000 tons advertised 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
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We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and 
vicinity ill freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails $34.00 to $35.00 
Relaying rails ..«. 45.00 to 55.00 
Car wheels .... 387.00to 38.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 31.50 to 32.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft ‘ 28.00 to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel 22 50to 23.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut part 22.50to 23.00 
Shoveling steel 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 28 O00 to 28.50 
Lrop forge flashings 18.00 to 19.00 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars $30.50 to $31.50 
Steel ingle bar 23.00 to 23.50 
lron arch bars and transoms 31.50 to 32.50 
iro car axies 39.00 to 40.00 
Steel car axles 1250 to 33.50 
Né busheling 19.00 to 20.00 
NO busheling 13.50to 14.66 
(*u ae 24.00 to 24.50 
ipes and flues 15.50 to 16.00 
Ni l railroad wrough 26 00to 26.50 
NO railroad wrought 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 2" 50to 23.00 
Coil springs 25.00to 25.50 
No. 1 cast $6.50 to 37.50 
Boiler punching "24 00to 24.50 
Locomotive tires smooth 23 00to 23.50 
\Niachine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
( t porings 1ZO0to 12.50 
Stove plate 20 00 to mso 
(rat bars 29. 00 to 29.50 
Drake hoe 25.50 to 26.00 
Railroad malleable 26.25 to 26.75 
i l 25.75 to 26.25 

xed 17.00 to 18.00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 17. 

Pig lron.—Very little iron has been sold during the 
past week in this district. There has been great loss 
of production due to strikes, dating back from the 
steel strike last September. From that time on the 
history of the iron and ste~' ‘ndurct-y ‘n this d strict 
has been a series of thacks. u>til furnaces which 
would normally be a | ‘ast half iron at ths 
time in 
unable to quote. 


fairly good-sized cuantitos. ‘ind themselves 
The total sales of foundry iron of 
all grades did not exceed 2000 tons at the most last 
week, it is believed, and probably ran somewhat less 
than that figure. In addition to this, a small lot of 
basic—100 tons This brought $47 and was 
part of an export inquiry placed before the market re- 
cently for 1,000 tons. The urgency cf it is seen in the 
selling price, $3 to $4 above the ordinary market price. 
The highest price recorded in this market for No. 1 
foundry for delivery over the last half was a small ton- 
nage of 2.75 to 3.25 which brought $53. Some furnaces, 
represented by a sales agency in Buffalo, which have 
been actively in the market, have been compelled to 
withdraw definitely through labor troubles. Shipping 
is extremely difficult, with embargoes against New Eng- 
land, New Jersey and New York points. It is neces- 
sary to obtain permits to ship to these points and then 


was sold. 


to obtain cars. Box cars are not to be had. 
We uote f.o.b suffalo 
. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $45.00 
N On X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil $6.25 
No. 2 plain 1.75 to 2.25 sil 15.00 
asic $44.00 to 45.00 


Malleable $6.25 


Superior charcoal 58.00to 60.00 


Finished Iron and Steel —Mills are absorbed in the 
problem of operation and shipping material. The sec- 
ond unauthorized switchmen’s strike which has now 
been in effect since April 30 is seriously hampering 
operations, both in the intake of supp'ics and the ship- 
ment of finished materia). The situation during the 
latter part of the week cleared somewhat so far as 
the mills are concerned. and conditions were better 
than at any tme since the second strike was called. 
Railroads are probably working an average of 40 per 
cent, but mills have overcome the situation partially by 
resorting to trainload shipments of material, which are 
classified at the mill yards and drawn to main lines be- 
yond the strike zones, where they are picked up by 
through trains. Mills seem to be reasonably well fixed 
so far as coal is concerned, and though the supply of 
empties has been bad right along, this now shows a 
hopeful improvement. The demand has subsided slight- 
ly, though the market is still strong and prices are 
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firm, whether the figures quoted by the leading inter- 
est, the conservative independents or the high inde- 
pendents are considered. The strike has had the effect 
of checking the inquiry somewhat on plates and shapes 
though the demand for bars continues very heavy. 
Mills will book little except for very urgent needs. 
In these instances they examine specifications, elimi- 
nate sizes that do not fit into their schedules and stip- 
ulate that delivery is. entirely contingent on strike 
conditions. Demand from Canada continues in about the 
same ratio as the domestic demand. Canada, sales 
agencies in Buffalo report, has its share of labor dif- 
ficulties. One large Hamilton, Ont., steel plant recently 
had to close down the entire portion of its plant that 
is steam-operated, when steam engineers went on 
strike. Pricés remain the same with the leading in- 
terest adhering to its March, 1919, schedule. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. is working on 
plans for the construction of an elevator and flour 
mill for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Co. to have the larg- 
est milling capacity on the Great Lakes. The mill will 
be in two units, each 132 x 1150 ft., nine stories, and 
will have a capacity of 25,000 barrels a day. The ele- 
vator will be in two units and will have a capacity of 


3,000,000 bushels in each unit. The general contract 
has not been let. 

Jobbers quote the following prices for this territory 
Steel bars. 4.61 iron bars. 5.26¢ structurals, 4.46¢c plates 
4.66 No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 6.5l1lc No. 28 black 
sheets, &.25c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 9.50 bands, 5.8lc 
hoops, 6.06ce cold rolled steel, 6.00c 


Old Material.—Dealers are stil] up against a short- 
age of cars due to the switchmen’s strike. So ir- 
regular are supplies of cars that dealers cannot make 
any promises of delivery. Despite the poor transpor- 
tation facilities, and the difficulty of getting any sort 
of shipments through, there is some business being 
placed by mills with the stipulation that it will_ be 
delivered when it is possible to obtain cars to move 
it. There has been very little scrap sold in the past 
month, up to this demand of the last few days. There 
is a real shortage of scrap due to lack of foundry 
production. Prices are down slightly, but nominal. 

We quote dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades. .$24.50 to $25.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and undet L50to 32.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 30.50 to 31.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 37.50 to 38.50 


Iron axles 39.00 
Steel axles 39.00 
Car wheels ; . 87.00to 38.00 
Railroad malleable ».-- 30.50 to 31.50 
Machine-shop turnings .. 16.00to 16.50 
Heavy axle turnings . ... 19.50 to 20.50 
Clean cast borings ' 16.50 to 17.50 
Iron rail .... .. 29.50to 30.50 
Locomotive grate bars . 23.50to 24.50 
Stove plate . 31.50to 32.50 
Wrought pipe -- 20.50to 21.50 
No. 1 busheling : : 19.50 to 20.50 
Bundled sheet stamping acid 16.50 to 17.50 
° . 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, May 17. 

Pig Iron.—Birmingham furnace operators appeared 
less desirous of further rise in price during the past 
week than in some time. Satisfied that a safe mini- 
mum of $42 had been established for the unsold capac- 
ity of the last half of the year, they have been booking 
on that level with practical uniformity. Due regard for 
the freight rate to points of destination in competitive 
territory may have something to do with this. Smaller 
operators and brokers incline to $43 and $44 for spot 
delivery and frequently get those prices. The Tennes- 
see company announces the blowing in of a Bessemer 
stack on foundry in the immediate future, but it is also 
understood that this additional capacity is to care for 
orders already booked. There is little prospect of any 
early $38 flurries. Situation of some furnaces with 
regard to coke supply is becoming serious owing to car 
shortage at mines. Woodward and Sloss-Sheffield con- 
tinue to divide the major portion of the product of the 
Alabama By-Products Co. and the Alabama Co. gets 
Semet-Solvay by-product coke. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel &.Iron Co. appears to be in good shape for oper- 
ations. During the week it blew in a city ‘stack re- 
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cently relined, giving it five active foundry fu: 
This and other large foundry producers hav; 
making daily sales over the Middle West and th. 
as well as South. The aggregate has been consid 
Several southern lots of 1000 tons for early d 
were booked. The May Alabama output will pro 
be the largest of the year, but movements out of 
continue to be so heavy that stocks will declin, 
negligible tonnage. A small tonnage for Italian 
ery was booked. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dist 
naces, the Tennessee compan'y excepted, as follows 
Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $42.00 to $44 
43 


MUN ik yi 0 nt data: oakiee a ace.4) bre eet 41.00 to 
Charcoal 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Water and gas pipe orders 
southern municipalities continue to come in with 
larity, the small sizes of water pipe predominati: 
Prices remain at $73 for 4 in. and $70 for 6 in. and 
ward. 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama production remains 
about 520,000 tons per week. The average deficienc: 
production of mines on the Southern Railway is 52 per 
tent. Following this and cost of overhead, prices 
been raised $1 per ton. Coke is acutely scarce ar 
prices for 72-hr. run from $11 to $12.50 per ton. §S; 
coke is an almost unknown quantity. Illinois foundries 
have vainly sought Alabama coke. Some has moved t 
St. Louis. 


Old Material—The scrap market is listless, esp 
cially as to heavy steel. Consumers have notified yard 
men that they are not in the market for immediate 
shipment. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
prices to consumers, as follows: 


Steel rails eee rie $21.00 to $22.00 
No 1 steel ae 1 ..-. 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast iron borings... ‘ occvccee Seseuiee@! 15.00 
Machine shop turnings...........-. 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 cast..... rere rr Te Cr 34.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels a8 pte ceeencees. Shee Ue ane 
Tramear wheels : 3 ... 81.00 to 32.00 
Steel axles .... ; ; : ee .. 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 wrought.... ; coon .. 26.00 to 27.00 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, May 18. 

Pig Iron.—Sales in this territory have been con- 
fined mostly to small lots of spot iron to melters who 
are unable, owing to transportation conditions, to get 
shipments. There is very little inquiry before the mar 
ket, the largest being for 500 tons for a Kentucky 
melter. We note the sale of 1000 tons of southern 
foundry to a melter in this territory for shipment dur 
ing the second half at the base price of $42, Birming 
ham; also a 750-ton lot to a central Ohio foundry at 
the same figure. Another sale of 850 tons of southern 
Ohio malleable is reported to a Chicago melter at $46.25 
This makes a total of 2700 tons taken by this melter 
during the past three weeks. Some iron from southern 
Ohio furnaces was disposed of during the week at the 
$45 price for the base grade, and 300 tons of Virginia 
was taken by a nearby foundry at $44. Jackson County 
silvery is firm at $58 for 8 per cent, with two furnaces 
asking a premium of $1.50 for prompt shipment. A 
report that a southern furnace had offered about 5000 
ton$ of foundry iron for early shipment at $41 has been 
in circulation here, but is not confirmed. Foundries !n 
this territory are still running up to capacity, their 
greatest difficulty being in securing sufficient fuel. 


Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 
$1.50 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 


tw 


Pe Resa ts Mab osee Vee Shi eww ans $45.60 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. , 

SOMED “so be ¥ 0g sae Wade aren ace 46.8 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil......... 59.80 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 : 

CONO, FOP «cv wciaves veces weve abenene 46.80 
eee TON fo ikiscccvennaciea Geen 41.80 
DER. nk cde ee avis dcame emve Ree $45.80 to 46.80 


Coke.—The coke situation shows some improvement. 
Sellers report that they have assurances that at least 
part of their coke is now moving from the Connells- 
ville field, and one interest reports that it was able to 
furnish 15 cars to concerns in this district during the 
week. Coke for prompt shipment is being quoted 4s 
high as $16, and sales have been made during the week 
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$15.50. For last half shipment $12 is quoted for 
nnellsville. New River and Wise County coke are 
being quoted at $13. 


Finished Material.—Conditions in the finished steel 
rket show no change during the week. Sheet mills 
this territory are still running up to capacity, and 
the railroads are not affected to the same extent as 
other parts of the country, are able to ship most 
their output. There is still a heavy demand for all 
shed products, but a slight hesitancy is noted in 
icing orders for third and fourth quarter. Cold- 
lled strip steel and screw stock are in particularly 
ort supply, and a local broker has disposed of a 
rly large quantity of strip steel at 15%c. Some 
ls in this territory are now quoting black sheets at 
2.50c. and galvanized at 9.75c. and are able to make 
ry good delivery. Scarcity of box cars for shipping 
eets and wire products is so acute and the shortage 
these items so great, that consumers are perfectly 
villing to take all risks of damage in transit, and are 
isking mills to ship in open cars when they are avail- 
ible. As one sales manager said, it seems to be a case 
f getting the material or closing down, and as a result 
consumer is willing to take any chances as long 
s he can keep running. Jobbers report business good, 
articularly in bars, bands, sheets and wire products. 
Prices on black and galvanized sheets have been ad- 
anced slightly during the week, No. 28 gage black 
heets now being quoted at 9c., and No. 28 galvanized 
10.15e. Outside these two items, prices remain the 
same as last week. No structural awards have been 
made in this territory, but a number of projects, in- 
olving a considerable tonnage, are being held up on 
‘count of the difficulty of securing the necessary 
mney to finance them at reasonable rates. 
Jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 5c. to 6c.; structural 
pes, 5.10c.; plates, 5c.:; steel bands, 6.25c. base No. 10 


innealed, 7.50c.: No. 28 black sheets, 9c.;: No. 28 gal- 
ed sheets, 10c. to 15c 


Old Material—The scrap market remains dull and 
stless. Dealers are taking in small quantities of scrap 
vhere it can be moved, but owing to the fact that nearly 
very steel producing center is embargoed, no large 
sales are reported. Dealers expect higher prices when 
ransportation conditions improve, and are well satis- 

1 to mark time in the meanwhile, The machinists’ 
strike, which has affected a number of shops in this 
ty, will have a tendency to make borings and turn- 
ngs scarcer, and better prices for those two items are 
oked for. In the absence of trading prices quoted are 
ominal. 


Per Gross Ton 


DUNGIOG . CONNOR a pt onc dade ween $16.00 to $17.00 
Ol SRG NN waa ae «4.o.cadere wins . 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.... 18.00 to 49.00 
Reroilime bee), Ris .. ccc vcurcecen 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel................ 21.50to 22.50 
Steel rails for melting. i weeeee 24.00to 25.00 
OF WROOIB icc ccdvcc + Mie ss ..». 29.00to 30.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... ... +. $25.00 to $26.00 
Cast Bree «ccrccecses. scence BOG 2aee 
Steel turnings ......... ; .. 9.50to 10.00 
Railroad cast ...... ee ee 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 machinery ....... e .... 35.00 to 36.00 
Surke Wis veces os peewee was 22.00to 2300 
Oe ee ee ig ea a dans 29.50 to 30.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 23.50 to 24.50 
2 2 eee eee eee .. 17.00to 17.50 
MESIIORDED, GOUE. 6 auc euin cue eeaw .. 22.00to 22.50 
Railroad tank and sheet 16.00 to 16.50 


New York 


New YORK, May 18. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of several thousand tons of iron 
for various foreign countries have been made, but it 
* doubtful whether under present railroad conditions 

pments will be possible for some time. The railroad 
tuation shows a little improvement, as a limited 
tonnage can now be moved over the Pennsylvania, the 
New Haven and also the Lackawanna railroads. The 
elief, however, is so slight that it is hardly apprect- 

‘le. In fact, at the present time many foundries are 
having difficulty in keeping in operation. The same 
true as to conditions in New England. Naturally 
‘here is practically no inquiry and the market is at a 
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stand-still. Prices continue firm. The furnace which 
has been making the lowest quotation on Virginia iron, 
$43.25, furnace, is now out of the market and $44 is 


believed to be the lowest price obtainable. A limited | 


tonnage of eastern Pennsylvania iron has been sold on 
a basis of $47, but other sales at $45 are reported. 


We quote for delivery in New York as follows: 


East. Pa., No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3,25.$50.05 io $51.05 
East. Pa., No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 275 49.05 to 50.05 
East. Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 47.80to 48.80 
Pees, Ge. Bee GCP Bees cteensaens 47.90 to 48.90 
No. 2 X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 49.60 


Ferroalloys.—The transportation situation is such 
that some consumers of ferromanganese are putting 
out insistent demands for shipment of the alloy on 
contract. Otherwise the market is quiet but very 
strong with the domestic alloy quoted at $200, detiv- 
ered, for the last half, with some British alloy avail- 
able at $195, seaboard, for shipment from August on. 
For delivery before July 1 at least $250, delivered, can 
be obtained for such domestic alloy as is available, 
with a small amount of British offered at $225, sea- 
board. It develops that one large producer will put in 
blast very soon a furnace which is expected to produce 
2500 tons of ferrcmanganese per month and also an- 
other furnace in July with a capacity of 2000 tons per 
month. Unconfirmed rumors are to the effect that two 
large steel companies will produce ferromanganese in 
the near future. The spiegeleisen market is quiet but 
very strong at $75, furnace, at which level sales have 
been made for domestic consumption. Ferrosilicon, 50 
per cent, is extremely quiet, most producers being sold 
up to July. For such quantity as is available, the 
price is more or less nominal at $80 to $90 per ton, 
delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Attention is focused on 
expediting shipments to customers. The shipping gitu- 
ation shows little improvement. One western Penn- 
sylvania plant has close to 50,000 tons of steel products 
in its yards awaiting cars. Where solid trainloads can 
be moved to one plant, there is a little relief both for 
the mills and the consumers, but the number of such 
shipments that can be made is, of course, small. Some 
steel plants, particularly plate mills, are in the market 
for spot business because of open space in their rolling 
schedules due to inability to ship against existing 
orders. Plates are slightly lower, it now being fairly 
easy to obtain tank steel or universal plates at 3.50c. to 
3.75¢c., Pittsburgh, even from mills that until recently 
have been adhering closely to 4c. on all grades. The 
American Locomotive Co. has been a fairly large buyer 
of plates in the past week or two, its purchases total- 
ing several thousand tons. Shapes are not in great 
demand owing to the drop in building work, but prices 
appear to be fairly firm at about 3.10c. to 3.75c., Pitts- 
burgh. Mills which have been asking 4c. do not find it 
so easy to get business at that price. There is little 
new in the steel bar situation, except that one Eastern 
mill may soon be in position to take on a fairly large 
tonnage for early delivery, but the larger sizes will be 
given preference. No new car business has developed 
within the week, the railroads now waiting, it appears, 
for action by Congress on an appropriation for 100,000 
freight cars. According to the Railway Car Manufac- 
turers Association, the shops in the country building 
freight cars are now working at only 10 per cent of 
capacity. In March the output of freight cars by 
seventeen members of this association was slightly over 
5000, while the monthly capacity is from 27,000 to 
28,000. The statement is made that it will require 
fully six months from now to turn out 100,000 cars, 
even if Congress authorizes the funds within the next 
30 days. For this number of cars about 1,000,000 tons 
or more of steel would be required, and it is question- 
able whether this can be obtained without some sort of 
priority arrangement. At a recent meeting the car 
builders considered asking for priority, but in view of 
the present railroad crisis the feeling is that the steel 
companies, as shippers, will be willing to grant prefer- 
ential treatment to the car companies without resort to 
any Government aid in getting a priority order. Most 
of the car builders are covered by contracts with the 
steel companies, but have specified only a small portion 
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of the steel they expected to use. New structural 
lettings include the following: 


Borden Condensed Milk Co., Madison Avenue, New York, 
2000 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Apartment building, 300 Park Avenue, New York, 3500 
tons to American Bridge Co., and 2000 tons to Phoenix 
Bridge Co 

Building in Virginia for New Jersey Zinc Co., 200 tons, 
to American Bridge Co 

Foundry for Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painted Post, N. Y., 300 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Apartment building, Broadway and Ninety-seventh Street, 
New York, 2600 tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 


The following jobs are up for bids: 


Highway bridge, Brattleboro, Vt., 300 tons 

Plant for Vreeland Motor Co., Irvington, N. J., 600 tons 

Office building in Philadelphia for Sun Oil Co., 400 tons 

Reconstruction of plant in Virginia for Virginia-Carolina 
(hemical Co 1600 tons 


The Phoenix Bridge Co. was low bidder on 1500 tons 
for the elevated railroad in Philadelphia. 


We quote for mill shipment, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars. 2.62c. to 4.52 shapes, 2.72c. to 4.27c.: plates, 
2.92c. to 4.2% the minimum prices being for indefinite de 


livery and the higher prices for the second quarter: bar iron. 


flats, wider than 6 in 4.5 7« %& and 7/16 in., round and 
square ».27¢ light rounds, squares and flats, 5.77¢c.,. and 
other sizes, 4.27¢c 


High Speed Steel.—Standard high speed steel con- 
taining 18 per cent tungsten is quoted at $1.25 to $1.30 
per lb., New York. Special grades containing uranium 
and high vanadium contents are selling at about $1.50 
per lb., New York. 


Warehouse Business.—Few cars are being received 
by warehouses in New York and shipments are made 
with great difficulty. Inquiries for wire have been 
heavy, but warehouses are unable to place orders with 
mills as a rule for earlier than fourth quarter delivery. 
The strike in the brass and copper mills is not settled 
and prices are nominal. We quote prices on page 1496. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—That manufacturer considers him- 
self wise who has been taking orders that are scattered 
relative to geographical position. Those who have been 
concentrating on getting orders from a closely em- 
bargoed section like New England are now having 
extreme difficulties in making shipments. Those with 
the scattered orders are shipping to the district which 
for the time at least is available. An instance. typical 
of conditions, is that of a contractor laying a pipe line 
at Coney Island, against whom was a penalty for delay 
in completion, who was forced to send trucks 70 miles 
to get pipe he had bought, this pipe costing him $100 
a ton, delivered. Manufacturers are more pess mistic 
than ever over transportation conditions. We quote 
6-in. and heavier at $76.30. New York; 4-in. $79.30, 
with $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Dealers secured on an average about 
two cars last week for making shipments. Therefore 
the tone of the market seems a trifle better though 
prices remain about the same. We-have marked up a 
trifle car wheels and the best grades of cast. One 
New York broker has marked downward buying prices 
on a dozen grades and marked them up on about four 
grades. 


Buying prices | gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steer $19.50 to $20.00 
Rerolling rails 10.00 to ,1.00 
Relaying rail nominal 2 00to 54.00 
Steel car axles G9 00to 40.00 
[ron car ixles 50 to 44.00 
No 1 railroad wrought 150 to ® £F 
Wrought iron track 22 OOto 22.50 
Forge fire x . 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 vard wrought. long 24 50to 25 00 
Light iron G00to 10.09 
Cast borings (clean) 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine-shop turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 ir min. diam 

not under 2 ft. long) 20.50to 21.00 
Stove plate 22. O00 to 2S 
Locomotive grate bars 28. 00to BS.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) 2900 to 3000 
Old car wheels 37.00 to 38 00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton 
No. 1 machinery cast. 


. 340.00 to $41.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 


materials, ete.), cupola size ; 39.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 heavy cast. not cupola size 32.00to 33.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

etc.) : ; 31.00to 32.00 
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Boston 


BosTON, May 

Pig Iron.—Total sales during the past week 
about 7000 tons, including 400 tons northern, 
2.75 to 3.25, last half, at $48 furnace or $45 bas: 
tons eastern Pennsylvania, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 
half, at $49.25 or $47 furnace base; approximately 
tons western and central Pennsylvania, silicon 2 
2.75, last half, at $46.25 furnace, or $45 base: 
an equal amount of Virginia, low silicon, last ha}! 
$43.25 furnace; about 500 tons Alabama, silicon 
to 2.25, nearby shipment, at $42 furnace, and n 
than 1000 tons Alabama, No. 2X, nearby delivery, 
$43.70 furnace; 100 tons malleable. resale, at $46 fy 
nace; and 900 tons northern charcoal, last half, 
one car resale iron, spot shipment, at $55 furn 
Almost all of the Alabama iron sold was taker 
melters located at New Haven Railroad points, as was 
the case in other grades for future delivery. The | 
of the little iron available has been Alabama, w!} 
has been trucked across Boston to the New Have: 
Boston & Maine or Boston & Albany railroads. En 
bargoes have kept out other kinds of iron, but 
situation has been relieved somewhat during the past 
few days, so that many small foundries, hard pressed 
for pig, may get fresh supplies. With one or two ex 
ceptions the foundries have managed to keep going 
borrowing or buying a car of spot iron. Delivered 
prices follow: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $49.15 to $51 
East. Penn sil. 1.75 to 2.25 17.90 to 49.9 
Cent, & West. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2 75 19.95 to 50.9 
Cent. & West. Penn.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 {8.70 to 49.70 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 19.15 to 50.1 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 17.90 to 48.90 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 49.20 to 50.95 
Virginia, sil. 1.7 to 2.25 17.95 to 49.70 
*Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 49.45 
*Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 47.7 


*Alongside Boston prices 


Warehouse Business.— Mill shipments of iron and 
steel have been received by warehouse jobbers sinc 
last reports, those of the former outnumbering the 
latter about three to one. Although local stocks ar 
not normal, this market appears better supplied than 
some others elsewhere, orders being received here from 
consumers as far away as the Hawaiian Islands. It 
commonly predicted that iron and steel will go to 6 
per lb., f.o.b. warehouse, before June 1. Jobbers have 
marked up machine bolts, with and without C. T. & I) 
nuts, and semi-finished and finished case hardened nuts 
10 per cent. C. P. C. & T. cold nuts lc. to 4c. ver I! 
bolt ends 5 per cent and coach screws 5 per cent, th 
last now being 20 per cent discount. 


Jobbers quote Soft steel bars, $5.50 base per 100 
flats. $6 to $635: concrete bars, $5.50 to $6; tire steel. # 
to $7: spring steel. open hearth, $10; crucible, $15 Sl 
bands, $7.25 steel hoops, $8.25: toe calk steel, $7.2 
rolled steel. $8 to $8.50; structural. $5.50; plates $6 Né 
10 blue annealed sheets, $8; No. 28 black sheets, }>% 
No. 28 galvanized, $10.50 refined iron, $5.50 base 


refined, $7 Wevne, $8: band iron, $7.25; hoop iron, ** 
Norway iron, $20 


Tool Steel —Although there is no noticeable increas: 
in the demand for tool steel, prices as quoted from 
warehouses are firmer because of the rapidly dwindling 
stocks. 


Jobbers quote Ordinar’s tool steel, lsc per Ib 
extra. 20c. base double svecial. 66c. base non-changea! 
she base; high speed steel, $1.25 to $1.40 base Mi 


ments are quoted at lec, per Ib. less 

Finished Iron and Steel—New Eng'‘and has %* 
practically shut off from mill shipments since last 
ports, and mill representatives have been instructed 
accept no new business. The corporation is acceptine 
business, but with no guarantee of delivery. Phe 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. has been trying to arrange: 
for a solid train for New England, and the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co. for shipments via canal to Troy. N. } 
where connection can be had with the Boston & Alban) 
Railroad. Sheets of all kinds are scarce. A Glouceste! 
Mass., consumer will close down this week, and other 
consumers are at the danger point. The Bath [ron 
Works. Ltd., Bath, Me., has pla¢ed approximately »” 
tons of plates with the Lukens Steel Co. for marin: 
boilers, making 12 such boilers under contract. The 
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p price on plates is 4c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, which is 
out 4c. less than it was two months ago. The New 
ven Railroad has bought an additional 1000 tons of 
lb. rails from the Lackawanna Steel Co. A little 
ricating material comes forward slowly, building 
yjects are held up as a result and new business is 
a minimum. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has a large 
iount piled, owing to the transportation situation, 
i may have to suspend operations unless conditions 
nprove. 

Old Material.—Lifting of embargoes during the 
ter part of last week put more life into the old 
iterial market, but business continues far from active. 

New England melters continue to buy No. 1 cast, usually 
around $39, yard, which would indicate a slightly 

easier market; notwithstanding, some dealers still quote 

$40. No No. 2 cast is moving. Some stove plate is 
ng purchased, but at not more than a $28 yard 
asis, or about $1 less than last week’s top price. The 
for street car axles has dropped to small propor- 
ns, and dealers report practically nothing doing in 
1 wrought. One consistent heavy melting steel 
iyer has dropped his price from $20.40 to $19.50, but 
me yards continue to hold for $20 or better. Pipe is 
ng taken moderately at $1 less than a week ago, 
nely $20.50. for eastern Pennsylvania mills. Light 
irchases of turnings and borings serve to hold prices 
ady. The market for railroad malleabie and re 
ing rails is flat. Local yard prices follow: 


NO | heavy melting steel $1.00 to $19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 27.00to 28.00 
NO 1 yard wrought 24.00to 25.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter 

ver 2 ft. long) 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine-shop turnings 14.00 to 15.00 
{ t iron borings 15.50 to 16.5 
Heavy axle turnings 16.00 to 17.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 14.00 to 15.00 
Forged scrap 14.50to 15.50 
bundled skeleton l 15.50 


O00 to 33.00 


ou to ts.00 


reet car axles 
Car wheels 

Machinery cast 
No. 2 cast 5.00 to 36.00 
Stove plate 7T.00to 29.00 
Railroad malleable 26.50 to 27.50 


erolling rails 27 50 to oS ‘ 


t 

1 

1.50 to 
4 

s 


O00 to 10.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 18 
The strike situation in the Cleveland territory shows 
practically no change as compared with a week ago. 
\ll local steel plants are running, but generally are 
shipping more than half of their product. Very 
tle pig iron is being shipped from this city, but 
the McKinney Steel Co. has been able to ship most of 
semi-finished steel by moving it in trainloads. Em- 
irgoes are enforced against Cleveland from most 
nts, but two trainloads of steel have reached this 
from Johnstown, Pa., and a few single-car ship 
nents are coming from Pittsburgh. Cleveland mills 
ire making shipments to Detroit by boat, and some 
steel is coming to this city by water from a Chicago 
warehouse. Most manufacturers are operating their 
plants at a greatly reduced capacity because of a lack 
steel and inability to ship their product. Thousands 
men have been laid off at the Akron rubber plants. 
lhe outstanding feature this week as the result of 
strike is the easing up of the labor situation. Com- 
on labor has become so plentiful that employers are 
e to cull out inefficient workmen. 


‘ 


[ron Ore.—Only about half as much ore is being 
pped from the upper Lakes as would be moving were 
not for the switchmen’s strike and the consequent rail- 
ad congestion, and outlook continues bad. It is esti- 
ated that fully a month has been lost already both 
the movement of ore down the Lakes and in the 
vement of coal up the Lakes. The only improvement 
eported is a little better movement of ore from the 
Pennsylvania docks in Cleveland and from Ashtabula 
nd Erie. Twenty trainloads of ore were shipped from 
latter’ port over the Pennsylvania Railroad Sunday. 
"he Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad is still completely 
‘ed up, so that no ore is being unloaded at Conneaut. 
Nearly all the ore that is being shipped is being deliv- 
ered to Lake front docks. About 1000 carloads are tied 
‘p on Cleveland tracks awaiting shipment. A large 
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part of the fleet of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. is out 
of commission. Independent shippers are operating 
nearly all their boats, but these are often held up for 
several days waiting for cars to take their cargoes. 
Many have been held up for several days for bunker 
coal. Very little coal is being received for shipment to 
the Northwest and a serious shortage of fuel is threat 
ened in that section during the coming winter. Opera 
tions at a number of open pit mines have been sus 
pended and steam shovel crews have been laid off be 
cause of the transportation situation and in order to 
conserve fuel at the mines. It is expected that opera- 
tions will have to be suspended in some underground 
mines because of the lack of fuel. An advance of 10c. 
per ton in ore carrying charges was made during the 
week in two contracts placed by local shippers for 
vessel capacity to move about 1,500,000 tons of ore, 
these contracts being taken on the basis of $1.10 free 
from ports at the head of Lake Superior. Previously 
contracts were made at a $1 per ton rate, but a number 
of vessel men refused to take contracts at that rate and 
only about 400,000 tons of ore was placed at the $1 
rate. Some of these contracts contained a clause pro 
viding for an advance in the rate, should the rate be 
changed later, and these contracts will be revised to the 
$1.10 rate. Some of the vessel men wanted a rate as 
high as $1.25 per ton, but it is believed that the placing 
of two large contracts at the $1.10 rate establishes that 
as the rate for the season. The increased cost in mov 
ing ore will be borne by the shippers. 


W puote delivered lower Lake ports Old range ies 


Mesaba Hees 


emer, $7.4 old range non-Bessemer, $6.70 
$7 Mesaba non-Ressemer S655 
Pig lron.—The market is very quiet, although there 
is some demand for small lots of Northern foundry iron 
for prompt shipment. There is practically no inquiry 
for last half contracts. The railroad situation has im 
proved slightly with local furnaces, so that they are 
able to ship a little more of their iron than a week ago, 
but they are still piling most of their product. Some of 
the other furnaces operated by Cleveland interests are 
able to ship nearly all of their iron. Current orders 
for the most part are coming from foundries that did 
not purchase enough iron to last through the first half. 
One interest reports sales during the week aggregating 
1700 tons, about 1000 tons of which was for early ship 
ment. Only one consumer is reported to have requested 
that shipments be held up because of conditions grow 
ing out of the strike, that request coming from a 
Michigan automobile firm. Prices are firm at $44 to $45 
for No. 2 foundry iron for early shipment and most 
producers are quoting $44 for contracts. We n-te the 
sale of 500 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon foundry 
iron by a western New York furnace for early ship 
ment to a New England consumer at $48, or at a basis 
of $46.75. <A little Southern iron is reaching this terri 
tory, but shipments from Alabama district are slow. 
The McKinney Steel Co. will blow out one of its large 
Cleveland furnaces this week for relining. 
Wwe ote delivered Cleveland, as follows, based on 4 


ewitchine « irge for local iron, a $1.40 freight rate frown 
Valley points, and $5 from Birmingham 


Basi 5 
North. No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 $44.40 to 


7 
Southern foundry, sil. 2.25 to 
(;ray forge 
(hio silvery, sil. & per cent 6 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace .H0to 50.00 
Coke.—The coke situation is still very serious. Sev- 
eral trainloads of foundry coke have reached Cleveland 
since the strike, but much of this went to large consum 
ers to fill spet shipment orders. One producer is now 
shipping a trainload to take care of contracts. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut makers are trying to 
avoid the taking of orders until operating conditions 
improve. Some are operating their plants only four 
days a week and are able to ship only 60 per cent of 
their product. Cars are not available and many ship 
ments are being made by boat and truck. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand for finished steel 
is not active, and some of the mills are getting in 
better shape on deliveries. This is particularly notice- 
able in plates, on which some of the mills are now prom- 
ising deliveries in 30 days. Plate prices are easier. 
While the 4c. price has not disappeared, 3.50c. to 3.75c. 
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prices are now more common for tank plates. There 
is a fair demand for small lots of steel bars, and one 
consumer in the implement field is offering 3.50c. as 
a contract price. No new work is coming out in the 
building field, and demand for reinforcing bars has 
fallen off materially. The ruling price of 4c. for hard 
steel bars has been shaded to 3.75c. A Buffalo mill 
has taken 200 tons of sheet steel piling for the Cleve- 
land Discount Co. building, and an inquiry is pending 
for 500 tons for Government work along the Ohio River. 
Inquiry for semi-finished steel for export continues 
active. Sheets are still in good demand. We quote 
black sheets at 7c. to 8c.; blue annealed sheets at 6c. 
to 6.25c.; galvanized at 7.25c., but some mills are still 
getting higher prices for early shipment. An offer of 
10c. is reported for automobile body sheets, which have 
recently sold at considerably higher prices. The de- 
mand for high-speed steel has eased off considerably. 

Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.27ec. to 5e.; 
plates, 3.57c. to 5c., and structural material, 3.70c. to 5.10c 

Old Material—The scrap market is almost at a 
standstill. Dealers are unable to move any material, 
owing to the congestion. Some scrap has been loaded 
on cars here for three weeks awaiting shipment to the 
Pittsburgh district. The market is weak, but there are 
not enough transactions in most grades to form a price 
basis. A Cleveland mill has been offered a round ton- 
nage of heavy melting steel scrap by an outside dealer 
at $24.50 delivered. A little trading is reported be- 
tween dealers on borings and blast furnace turnings 
at $16.50 to $16.75, or about 50c. lower than recent 
prices. 

Dealers quote delivered 
and vicinity as follows 


onsumers’ yards in Cleveland 


Heavy melting steel $23.50 to $24.00 
Steel rails under 3 ft. baie seh mlaeeen 25.00 to 27.75 
Steel rails, rerolling ; conse, 21,00 tO 32.00 
Iron rails ... ‘ --.-.- 32.00 to 33.00 
PO CGP GIO. oi kasd icivacsavacseas 41.00 to 42.00 
Steel car axles. ; ‘y60'aewn . 36.00 to 37.00 
Low phos. melting scrap............ 26.25to 26.50 
Cast borings ee eee ry ee 16.50 to 16.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 13.50 to 14.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces - 16.50 to 16.75 
LNG: SOON ncccccaceek bean eae 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad wrought ...... Serer rerewe oo me 
Railroad malleable . 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel axle turnings.. ; 19.50 to 20.00 
Light bundle sheet scrap +> sys eo: Ree ee Boe 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 cast.... 411.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 busheling ; 1 ie : 18.50 to 18.75 
Railroad grate bars. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Stove plate ponte a . 29.00 to 30.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 17. 

Pig Iron.—While melters are continuing to buy pig 
iron in small lots, the transportation situation contin- 
ues to affect business and on prompt shipment orders, 
trucking from distant tracks is still the order of the 
day. On deferred shipment transactions, no very large 
business is being done, the disposition of foundrymen 
and others being to proceed cautiously, while furnaces 
are disinclined to take any large amount of business 
under present conditions. Prices asked in this market 
have shown no change, but are stiffly held at $42 to 
$44 Birmingham basis for No. 2 Southern. Lack of 
fuel is also causing some trouble and production is 
limited materially in most of the plants still in opera- 
tion. 


Coke.—No business is being done in coke and re- 
ceipts under old contracts are not up to needs, with 
the result that operations of melters and others are 
being interfered with. Practically all the ovens repre- 
sented in this market are reported as withdrawn for 
one cause or another, chiefly due to the transportation 
situation. 


Finished Material.—In finished products the lack of 
incoming material is interfering with building and 
other operations, and fabricators generally are having 
trouble in taking care even of their most urgent busi- 
ness. Mill representatives are steering away from all 
classes of orders, deliveries being in such state that 
they cannot safely enter into definite agreements. 
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Movement out of warehouses continues limited only by 
ability to provide material, many classes and sizes of 
which are completely out and others nearly so. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: : 
steel bars, 3.94c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural mat 
4.04c.; tank plates, 4.24c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
7.09¢e.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 9.60c 

Old Material.—In the scrap market there has 
practically no change from the last reports. No 
terial can be moved, or at least very little, with the 
result that no transactions are taking place. Dealers 
can only play a waiting game, and whilé the natura 
tendency of a stagnated market is to soften, there is 
no disposition on the part of scrap dealers to chang 
their quotations even though they are not doing any 
business. In fact, the lack of business at present rer 
ders the quotations purely matters of estimated value. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. customer’s works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


ee. Te Sn eee caged $32.50 to $33.00 
Old. steel raiis, rerolling.....ccscees 3¥.50 to 32.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 26.00 to 26.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOCt Uh TOD vcd weaeueed Vexsu 50.00 to 55.00 
CAE . OAS RG: 65.65 scared AeawEN 34.50 to 35.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy shoveling steel......ccccoes 21.50 to 22.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 21.00 to 21.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 24.00to 24.50 
Ordinary bundled sheets...........-. 14.50 to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Pe. Ge DOO so ck disnmnse cena vas 29.50 to 30.00 
taal MN DORE, 66 c ciediKKcaeviwns 22.00 to 22.50 
[POR GOP BRIS s ccc etccoasworciientan 39.50 to 40.00 
Rteel Gal BRO cc cc scr ceetn eu eces 33.50 to 34.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 31.00to 31.50 
No. 1 railroad wrougnt....<csceseoce 25.50 to 26.00 
No. 3 railroad Wroumnt.<.scciccsese 23.50 to 24.00 
ROUPORG GOPINOE 6 bicedeececectcesn 22.50 to 23.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

Smooth MOIGe 2.6. iikecvvivvanccess 22.50 to 23.00 
Ne: 2 GeeRte DOGRE vicikcsivecissas 22.00 to 22.50 
+. a a Sere ere 14.00 to 14.50 
Pits; 2 EN. se cx ala nwaeees ecu ons 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings.. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1. GRIOGE COME. os kiccereccens 35.00 to 35.50 
Stove plate and light cast........... 30.50 to 31.00 
Railroad malleable .....cccscccccss 26.00 to 26.50 
Agricultural malleable ............ 25.50 to 26.00 
Pipes And MUGS... scccvccesscvevere 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Mairead @rate DALE. «2. cc ccccesewe's 27.50 to 28 00 
Machine-shop turningS .......6+-++6+ 13.50 to 14.00 
COMET SOE 6 cioec chee ae ccKeKews 19.00 to 19.50 
Uncut railroad mixed........ccseses 19.50 to 20.00 
PIOOROENOER. by kav bei wn 64d cere Es 24.50 to 25.00 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANcISCcO, May 11. 


In some respects the railroad strike is causing real 
hardship, both on account of the local difficulty in hav 
ing cars switched and also on the continued delay of 
overdue freight. This latter is said to be causing a 
serious condition, and some of the foundries are re- 
ported on the point of closing down because of the non- 
arrival of long overdue consignments. Some of the 
foundries are also conserving their supply of coke and 
refusing new business in the effort to take care of their 
regular customers during the shortage. It is said there 
is not a ton of coke held locally which is for sale. 

Bars.—Bars are somewhat easier. According to the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., bars are priced at 4.25c. for lo- 
cal consumption. A somewhat higher price is asked 
for export, but at present none are being exported. 
There have been cancellations of orders from Japan, 
but none of the bars contracted for on Japanese ac- 
count has been thrown on the market. Some dealers 
say that they are unable to get bars for immediate de- 
livery at less than from $4.50 to $4.75, notwithstanding 
the easier condition of the market. 

Structural Steel—A contract for approximately 
$200,000 for structural steel to be used in the erection 
of the Federal Reserve bank building in this city has 
been awarded to the American Bridge Co. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The local bond market for mu- 
nicipal bonds is very quiet, and the bonds are moving 
out very slowly. This has had the effect of holding uP 
a considerable municipal demand for cast iron p!pe- 
There appears to be a great deal of interest and in- 
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iiry, but the expected amount of business from the 
wn needs is not materializing as rapidly as ex- 
‘ted. The city of San Bruno is calling for new bids 
r about 6 miles of 4, 6, 8 and 10-in. cast iron pipe, 
i Prescott, Ariz., is calling for bids on about half as 
ich of the same descriptions. 





Pig Iron.—Practically no pig is coming into this 
arket at present, although some shipments by water 
-e reported on the way. 


Old Material.—The scrap situation is described by 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. as somewhat easier, and the 
mpany is now paying $27 per ton. In other places as 
rh as $30 a ton is being paid, and in the case of 
.bout 6000 tons recently sold by the Mare Island Navy 
Yard $35.86 was bid. This scrap is described as mis- 
ellaneous steel scrap and is made up of wrought, gal- 
vanized, tubes, etc., but the assertion is made there 
no brass, copper or material other than steel in it. 
While it is a considerable amount it can hardly be con- 
dered a market price, as none of the mills will pay 
at price on the present market. The opinion is ex- 
ressed that the buyer bought for export, which in the 
present condition of the Oriental market is regarded as 
hazardous proceeding. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18. 


The apathy of buyers becomes more marked. With 
he exception of steel bars, there is no buying worthy 
of note. The steel, pig’ iron and scrap markets have 
gone through another exceedingly quiet week. The 
railroad situation shows little, if any, improvement. 
Troubles are overcome in one direction only to be faced 
n another. Producers and consumers alike are having 
great difficulty in operating and shipping and a por- 
tion of the trade believes that transportation is more 
muddled than ever. Efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish a more orderly condi- 
tion are being watched with interest, but there is 
ypposition to any form of priority, the belief being that 
if a sufficient supply of labor is obtained by the rail- 
roads, the present troubles will be gradually ironed out. 

There is naturally speculation as to the ultimate 
effects of the railroad tie-up on future steel and pig 
iron business and prices. A view taken in some quar- 
ters is that present conditions will result in a greater 
shortage in pig iron and steel, with higher prices as 
a natural result, but the possibility of a greatly cur- 
tailed consumption of these products is also pointed out. 
\side from plates, which show some weakness, the steel 
market is strong, with the price tendency upward. 
The same is true of pig iron, but scrap is weak and 
prices are lower. Tank plates and universal plates are 
btainable from some mills at 3.50c. and in one or two 
nstances ship plates have been sold at this price. On 
the other hand, we note a sale of several thousand 
tons of skelp rolled on a universal mill at 4c., but in 

s case prompt delivery is to be given. Steel bars 
have sold at from 4c. to 4%c. and band steel at 6c., 


itt ol} 


ittsburgh. 


Pig Iron.—The market is firm, though there is very 
ittlke demand from consumers. Most of the selling is 
for prompt shipment and such business is largely in 
arload lots. The minimum for eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron is $45, furnace, this applying to the grade 
inalyzing 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, while some fur- 
naces are getting $47, furnace, for the same grade. 
Virginia furnaces are making sales on the basis of $45, 
furnace, the delivered price Philadelphia No. 2 plain 
iron being $49.10. With spot furnace coke selling at 
from $14 to $16, Connellsville, some furnace operators 
predict that foundry iron will soon go to $50 base, fur- 
nace. Through an error in transmission, the statement 
appeared in this report last week that operators of 
furnaces do not look for further price advance. Quite 
the contrary is true and not even the demoralized in- 
lustrial situation seems to affect this view-point. Up- 
wards of 1000 tons of standard low phosphorus iron 
has been sold at $52, furnace, an advance of $2 per ton. 
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The following quotations are for iron delivered in con 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 

East. Pa., No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. .$47.15 to $49.35 


East. Pa., No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 45.90to 48.10 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 49.10 
Virginia No. 2 X. 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 50.35 
Basic deliv. eastern Pa.......... 44.50 
Gray forge 7 —« ; scacecsse SA00W 4h.ae 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 52.00 
Malleable ec eSeewurceqatanue es 46.75 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. fur- a 
nace) cae gese vee 47.00 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of ferromanganese are princip- 
ally carload lots, on which prices range from $230 to 
$250 delivered. The price for second half continues at 
$200. Sales of carloads of spiegeleisen have been made 
at $70, furnace, though two leading producers continue 
to quote $75. 


Coke.—The coke situation is the cause of consider- 
able worry, several furnaces having been obliged to 
bank or cut down their blast within the past week. Fur- 
nace coke has sold at from $14 to $16, Connellsville, for 
prompt delivery, but on month to month buying the 
price averages about $10. Foundry coke is exceeding- 
ly difficult to get owing to the railroad situation. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Open-hearth re-rolling billets 
are still quoted by one eastern producer at $60 to $65, 
Pittsburgh, but others quote a higher price. Forging 
billets are quoted at from $75 to $85, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Operations at plate mills are still hampered 
to some extent by the shortage of fuel. The fact that 
there are so few points to which the mills can make 
shipments also results in difficulty in making up rolling 
schedules. Some mills are trying to get new business at 
points to which shipments can be made, and in several 
instances at the sacrifice of prices. Tank and universal 
plates are now available at 3.50c., but an eastern mill 
has gotten 4c. on a few thousand tons of skelp, rolled 
on a universal mill. Specification plates are not so 
easily obtained under 4c., but it is reported that some 
of the shipyards have gotten ship steel at around 3.50c. 
to 3.75c., Pittsburgh, from mills in the central territory. 
There are inquiries out for plates for about 200 loco- 
motives, some of which have not been actually placed 
with the locomotive builders. President Vauclain of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has returned from Europe 
with a large order for locomotives from the Rumanian 
Government. The market may be quoted at from 3.50c. 
to 4c., Pittsburgh, depending on quality and delivery 
required. 


Old Material.—Practically all of the eastern steel 
companies have ordered suspension of shipments of 
steel scrap, one company having more than 30,000 tons 
in its yard. The market is almost stagnant, the only 
activity being in small lots of foundry scrap. Some 
prices are lower. We quote for delivery at consuming 
points in this territory as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $23.00 to $24.00 
Steel rails . TOTOUIMG: «« ccrcesncccane 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 30.00 to 31.00 
CAP. WG ben teccdctdtectaxedoceuea 40.00 to 41.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought. .......ccecee 33.00 to 34.00 
eae 2 Pee CR i cue od.ed ee aes 27.00 to 28.50 


i Th SS TS a ao ali oe ae 19.00 to 19.50 
EY 7 UU 19.00to 19.50 
Fee. a ob a coe eadeias cuentas 20.0@ to 22.00 
Bee. ae) CN alo 00 A isk as 0 eee ie 17.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

DEE. TOS WOOP co coscccecededch 18.00 to 19.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Rees SR. MQ on 6 kde nce 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 18.50 to 19.00 


Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 20.00to 21.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills).... 20.00to 21.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants).. 22.00to 23.00 


No 3. Gis «046456 2660 odd dee 38.00 to 39.00 
Ratireas gts Bie «20sec cecuctes cea 29.00 to 30.00 
BUGS WeOae.. « adasidvocesccdtindvdsaned 28.50to 29.50 
Railroad malleable .......seseeces - 28.00to 29.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications)... 24.00to 24.56 
IO. Gl : BI acs céeeswulbaaceeun - 45.00to 46.00 
Steed GaP Cds cdvscnveecctavikse 42.00 to 44.00 
Structural Material.—A building for the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., requiring 350 tons, has been let to an in- 
dependent fabricator. The Sun Oil Co. may build an 
office building requiring about 500 tons. The demand 
for structural shapes is not active, but sales have been 
made in the past week at 4c., Pittsburgh. This rep- 
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resents the top price. In some instances 3.10c. to 3.75c., 
Pittsburgh, is obtainable on plain material. 

Bars.—The most active article in the list of steel 
products is bars. Sales aggregating several thousand 
tons have been made by one mill in the past week at 
444c., Pittsburgh. Two thousand tons of deformed re- 
inforcing bars have been sold for early shipment to the 
South at 4c.; a locomotive builder has taken 1000 tons 
of soft steel bars at the same price, and a 500-ton lot 
was sold at 4%c. Five hundred tons of band steel was 
sold at 6c., Pittsburgh. 


RAIL TIE-UP CHECKS EXPORTS 


Exporters Use Other Ports Than New York— 
Japanese Depression Affects All Orient 
—British Buying 


Lack of transportation has superseded high prices, 
adverse exchange and scarcity of material as an ob- 
stacle to export trade. The Japanese are no longer 
active and the entire Far East has to a great extent 
withdrawn from the market, with the exception of the 
Dutch East Indies. European buyc:., however, are in- 
quiring and numerous small orders are being received. 
The financial depression in Japan is affecting the 
Chinese and other markets, according to advices from 
the Hong Kong office of a New York firm, the cable 
adding that the situation in Japan is evidently unim- 
proved. Exporters to Japan are still offering material 
ordered from the mills for Japanese delivery, one export 
house having recently sold for export to other markets 
about 4000 tons of steel bars, at the prevailing price. 
This same exporter expects to offer an additional 5000 
tons of steel bars. One New York exporter has recently 
resold about 20,000 kegs of wire nails for export, chiefly 
to the Dutch East Indies, Hong Kong and Manila. 
The Japanese government continues to buy and an ex- 
porter with an inquiry for about 30 miles of light rails 
from this source has received an order with irrevoca- 
ble credit. 

Pig-iron inquiries from Europe are active and in- 
quiries have been received from England for ship and 
tank plates. A large independent mill has accepted 
an order from England for 1000 tons of tank plates at 
a price better than 3.95c. f.o.b. mill. An eastern mill 
has booked an order for 4000 tons of 2%-in. and 3-in. 
open-hearth rerolling billets for June shipment to Eng- 
land, at $75, Pittsburgh. The American branch of a 
British export firm has purchased about 20,000 kegs 
of nails within the last fortnight and shipped them to 
the London office, where they will probably be held 
for re-export. 

A number of inquiries are being received from 
South American markets for gas and water pipe. An 
exporter to South America, Cuba and the Philippines 
reports 3000 tons shipped in April, less than half his 
March figures. 

In an attempt to make deliveries to customers and 
elease some of the thousands of: dollars tied up in 
letters of credit, some exporters are trying to ship 
through the ports of Philadelphia and Boston, which 
are less congested than the Port of New York 


Volume of Fabricated Steel Business 


The total amount of fabricated steel work contracted 
for in April appears to be about 122,500 tons against 
150,000 tons in March, 171.000 tons in February and 
135,000 tons in January. According to the records of 
the Bridge Builders and Structural Society, collected 
by George E. Gifford, its secretary, in March, 83% per 
cent and in April 68 per cent of the entire capacity of 
the bridge and structural] shops of the country was put 
under contract. The falling off in business in April 
is not, however, relatively large, and the total for the 
four months of the year is greater than that for the 
same period in any year since 1911, being a little more 
even than the total of the active structural steel busi- 
ness in 1916. Larger percentage drops in the April 
volume of business as compared with the March oc- 
curred in both 1913 and in 1916. 
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British Prices Again Advancing 


Northeastern Steel Makers Raise Prices—c 
Higher—Japan Reselling Bars 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 

Present prices for Cleveland pig iron will app): 
this month only because a further revision is exp: 
makers stating that the recent increase is inade: 
The situation as to hematite iron is still acute, ma 
cleaning up old contracts before entering new on: 

The foreign iron ore market is quiet, with Rubio 
quoted at 59s., ex-ship Tees. 

Coke has been advanced 7s. 3d. to 62s. 9d. 

Northeastern steel makers have advanced all th 
prices 30s. The canal strike in the Midlands is ca 
ing a paralysis in that district and works are closi; 
down owing to an exhaustion of supplies of fuel a) 
raw materials. 

Japan has resold steel bars in this market at £27 
Germany has sold them at £30 f.o.b. and Belgium at 


£20 19s. f.o.b. Buyers of Lorraine steel contracts ha 


sent representatives to Paris to approach the French 
authorities. 

The tin plate market is firmer because of renewed 
buying for prompt delivery, quotations being 74s 
74s. 6d. for prompt delivery, and 71s. to 72s. for August 
September delivery. Black sheets 24 g. have sold at 
£50 f.o.b. 

We quote per gross ton, except when otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.82 for £1, as follows: 


L 8 L Ss 


Ship plates 26 «Oto 32 Oo $99.32 to $1 24 
Boiler plates 28 10to 35) 6 1OS.87 to 133.70 
Tees 26 10to 33 6 101.23 to 126.06 
Channels ... 25 18to33 §& YS.37 to 127.02 
Beams Gt a aa 25 10to32 0 97.41 to 122.24 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in. 28 Oto 33 10 106.96 to 127.97 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 23 Oto 25 ¢ S7.86 to 95.50 
Billets “er 25 10to 26 10 97.41 to 101.23 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh ; 31 Oto 35) 6 118 42 to 133.7 
(ialvanized sheet, 24 2 a6 Oto 60) 0 "1392 to 229.21 
Black sheet, 24 g to 26 2 >) Oto 54 a 191.00 to 208.2% 
Tin plate, base box 3’ llto 3 14 13.56 to 14 
Steel hoops $4 15to35 6 132.75 to 133.7 
Cleveland basic iron ll Thy $3.43 
West Coast hematit: 14 94.48 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry (ex- 

port to allies) ‘eee’ 39.15 
Ferromanganest 35 Oto40 0 133.70 to 152.8 
Coke ia ke Oe 12.00 


British Iron and Steel Output in April 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 18 (By Cable) 

The procuction of pig iron in Great Britain in April 
was 671,000 gross tons and that of steel was 794,000 
tons, as compared with 699,000 of pig iron and 840,000 
of steel in March. The pig iron output in January 
and February was 665,000 tons and 645,000 respec 
tively, with the monthly average for 1919 at 617,000 
tons. The steel output was 754,000 tons jn January 
and 798,000 tons in February, with the 1919 average 
at 658,000 tons per month. 


Three Blast Furnaces Acquired by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. recently acquired the Bird 
Coleman furnaces and the North Cornwa!] furnaces 
both situated in Cornwall township, about five miles 
from Lebanon, according to a deed filed with thé 
Lebanon county recorder. A purchase price of $600, 
000 is set forth in the deed. The stacks were former!) 
leased by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., a su 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The property was sold by the Saucon Land & In 
provement Co., which on May 3 bought the propert 
from the Cornwall Iron Co. for the purchase price se! 
forth in the deed, transferring them to the Bethlehen 
Steel Co. The plants include three blast furnaces anc 
all machinery and equipment in addition to approx 
mately 220 acres of land. 
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[RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


jications Point to a Lifting of Strain in the 
Credit Situation 


Security values during the past week have con- 
ied to fluctuate, first on the down-side and then on 
ip-side, without getting very far in either direction. 
ntiment among investors unquestionably has been 
juenced to a large degree by the railroad transporta- 
situation, enforced curtailment in production be- 
ise of a lack of raw material, and a genera! belief 
prices for raw material, finished product and 
entually labor will tend downward. But the funda- 
ental factor in the investment and business world to 
is credit, just as it has been for months. 
Heretofore the general trend of credit has been 
wnward. In other words, people and prcducers of 
iw and finished materials have found it increasingly 
lifficult to obtain funds even at high rates of interest 
io business. As a result, there has been a lot of 
iidation of stocks and bonds by interests to protect 
‘ir credit positions. Unmistakable signs to-day point 
an easing of the credit strain, especially in the West. 
{nd indications are this strain will further be relieved. 
Money probably will not be cheap for some time, but 
probably will be freer. The greater supply of avail- 
ible funds will result from lower prices for raw ma- 
erial and finished products. 
This transmission of material and product prices, 
wel as the credit situation, should be slow and 
ereby not dangerous to fundamental business princi- 
ples. It will probably not be of long duration, for 
here remains a tremendous shortage of goods and 
naterials the world over, and until this shortage is re- 
eved there can be no serious break in merchandise and 
irity values. 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
cks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this 
eek was as follows: 


*-(halm. com. 33 35 Lackaw Steel. i3 i7% 
s-Chalm. pf.. - 75 Lake Sup. Corp LS 15M 
Can com.. 3 411, Vidvale Steel $2 4g- 435% 
Can pf ... 89%- 90% Nat.-Acme 347% - 36 
(. & F. com.129 -1382% Nat. E, & 3S. com. 68 71 
CC, & F. pf -108 N. Y. Air Brake US'-10 
\n Loco. com. 905% - 94 Nova Scotia Steel. 53%¢- 58 
1 Loco. pf... -100%, Press. Steel com 96%- 99 
\I Steel F. com. 39 - 42 Press. Steel pf -100 
Steel F. pf SX - RR&y Ry. Stl. Spe. com. 92 984 
il¢ Loco. com. .113%-117% Replogle Steel 4 6« 89% 
d. Loco, pf.....100 -100% Republic com Y1%- 94 
Beth. Steel com. 88 - oO Republic, pf. - 95 
eth. Stl, Cl B S9T- 927, Sloss com 68% - 69 
eth. Stl, 8% pf.108%-109 Superior Steel Tie- 48% 
LG, de Tap Bea - 94 Sup. Stl. Ist pf 99% -100 
‘hie. Pneu. Tool.. 87 - 89 Transue-Williams. 52 - 54% 
orado Fuel..... 30 34% Un. Alloy Steel 41%- 42% 
c. Steel com. .133%-141 4, U. S. Pipe com 16%- 17 
ruc, Steel pf..... - 95 U. S. Pipe pf 16%4- 46% 
n. Electric 139% -1414%4 { S. Steel com 92%- 947% 
No. Ore Cert 34% - 35% { S. Steel pf. 106 -1074 
f States Steel. 55%- 61 Vanadium Steel 71%- 76! 
Har. com.....121  -125! Va. 1. C & Coke.102 -104% 
Har. pf 106% -107 by Westingeh. Elec 1h1G- 51% 


New York and Newark Foundrymen Meet 


\t a joint meeting of the Newark Foundrymen’s 
\ssociation and the Gray Iron Club of New York, May 
the possibility of increasing shipments of pig iron 
m Buffalo furnaces to Newark by water was dis- 
issed. Shipments by water have been made in the 
ist, but it is believed that it might be advisable to 
rease these shipments on account of the expected 
ance jin freight rates by rail. The matter was 
eferred to the executive committee for investigation. 
The foundrymen’s association re-elected officers 
the ensuing year as follows: President, A. E. 
rlow, Barlow Foundry, Inc.. Newark; vice-president, 
eorge Krause, Jersey City; treasurer, John Campbell, 
khart Foundry Co., Newark; and secretary, P. A. 
nith, P. A. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange. C. O. 
«kers, Essex Foundry Co., Newark, was elected to 
eed Paul Debevoise on the executive committee. 


To double the capacity of its yards and plant, the 
nick Bros. Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, dealers in 
‘p iron and steel and other meta's, has increased its 
‘ital stock from $350,000 to $700,000. Extensions 
| be made during the next three or four months. 
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SERIOUS SITUATION 


Federal Reserve Officials Adopt Resolutions— 
Coal and Ore Pool Revival Is Proposed 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Resolutions adopted at a 
conference to-day of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Advisory Council of the system and 
the Class A directors of the Federal Reserve banks 
declared transportation conditions to be the most seri- 
ous phase of the present credit situation. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commissicn and the Shipping Board 
were urged to do everything possible to relieve the 
tieup of traffic as a means of expediting the movement 
of commodities to market, liquidation of loans on which 
IS Imperative. 

The conference also adopted resolutions approving 
a statement of the policy of the board made by Gov- 
ernor Harding. In this statement Governor Harding 
declared it to be necessary that member banks of the 
system do everything possible to curtail credits for non- 
essentials. He said that the board would not under- 
take to define essential and non-essential industries, 
tut that the memSer banks should use their best judg- 
ment in restricting credit without undue hardship 
upon business and industry. 

In line with effsrts to relieve the traffic situation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has advised the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, that there is need for a revival of the coal and 
ore pool which was in effect in 1918 as a means of 
moving coal and ore on the Lakes. 


Employees of Hydraulic Steel Co. to Buy Stock 


The opportunity of employees to buy common stock 
in the company to the amount of their annual wages 
has just been announced by the Hydraulic Steel Co., 
Cleveland. All are eligible purchasers except those 
employees not American citizens nor taking steps to 
become such and those who have been with the com- 
pany for less than three months. The common stock is 
worth $40 a share. The company reserves the right “to 
increase the offering of stock to those employees who 
are faithful in the carrying out of their purchase con- 
tracts or who have rendered exceptional service to the 
company.” Offerings will be made to employees before 
extended to the public. Though at the present time 
an employee’s annual wages is the limit in amount of 
his stock purchases, it is the intention of the company 
that eventually every employee will have the oppor- 
tunity to become the owner of stock equal in amount 
to four times his highest annual wages. 

This first offering totals 75,000. shares; if subscrip 
tions exceed this, the company reserves the right to 
cut down subscriptions pro rata. Each subscriber must 
pay to the company from his wages in June, 1920, not 
less than 12 per cent of his wages for that month and 
each month thereafter not less than 6 per cent of his 
monthly wages, and must pay to the company not less 
than 50 per cent of any profit-sharing distribution. 

The announcement is made in the employees’ paver, 
the Hydraulic Press, and it is characterized as “the 
most important announcement the Hydraulic Press has 
ever published.” The entire issue is devoted to ex- 
plaining the plan for stock acquisition. 


Declare for Open Shop 


In a manifesto issued on May 13, bearing the signa- 
tures of 208 employers and business men in Quincy, 
Ill., the open shop principle was declared for in em- 
phatic terms. Heretofore, the stove foundries in 
Quincy, which comprise one of its main industries, 
have been operated as closed shops. In a meeting on 
May 14 the union labor forces of the city decided to 
fight the manufacturers on the issue, denouncing the 
open shop as “un-American and contrary to the spirit 
of free institutions.” 
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| Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper 








L 


New York Lead Zinc 
7 -A-— —_ Tin _—— —-—\—+—_, ao 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
May Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
| ee 19.00 96.50 8.50 8.15 8.15 7.80 
13 19.00 19.00 56.00 8.50 8.15 8.15 7.80 
14 19.00 19.00 56.00 8.50 8.15 8.10 7.75 
15 .19.00 19.00 A &.50 8.15 8.05 7.70 
17 .19.00 19.00 56.00 §.50 8.15 &.05 7.70 
18 19.00 19.00 54.75 8.50 8.15 8.05 7.70 


NEW YORK, May 18. 

The transportation demoralization continues to have 
a depressing effect on most of the markets. Demand 
for copper continues light but prices are fairly firm. 
Buying of tin for future shipment continues heavy and 
prices are steady. There has been almost no change 
in the lead situation either as to demand or prices. 
Buying of zinc continues negligible with prices slightly 
easier. The antimony market is quiet and a little 
lower. 


New York 


Copper.—The feature in this market is the sharp 
decline in stocks of crude copper at some of the large 
refineries and unless this situation, which is caused by 
the general demoralization in traffic, is soon relieved 
it may be necessary for some refineries to curtail oper- 
ations decidedly. A large amount of crude copper is 
held up in transit in various parts of the country and 
some refineries have been obliged to take drastic meas- 
ures to secure this material. There is also a consequent 
retardation in shipments of the finished product and be- 
cause of this consumers have little incentive to place 
orders for material which it is difficult to obtain. Domes- 
tic buying is confined to moderate quantities here and 
there, but the demand for export is fairly good. Lead- 
ing producers maintain their quotations for early de- 
livery at 19c., New York, with 19.25c. asked for third 
quarter. These figures also apply to Lake copper for 
which the demand js light. There also exists an outside 
market, so called, where small amounts of electrolytic 
for early delivery are obtainable as low as 18.27%4c. 
to 18.50c., New York. 

Tin.—A scarcity of spot Straits tin has developed 
and constitutes the feature of the week’s developments. 
An inquiry from this side placed in the London market 
for Straits tin for June arrival here brought the re- 
sponse that there was practically no Straits available 
on that side. This is further evident from the fact that 
to-day spot Straits is quoted in London at £302 per ton 
while spot standard tin is only £287, an unusual spread 
between the two. To-day spot Straits in New York 
is quoted at 54.75c. It appears as though the price, 
which has been close to 56c. the past week, possibly 
be more or less pegged at that level and held here re- 
gardless of developments in the London market. Buy- 
ing of future shipments on the New York Metal Ex- 
change has continued very active, transactions since 
last Monday having totaled at least 725 tons, all for 
shipments at various periods and at prices ranging from 
53.87 4c. for July-August shipments to 55.25c. for June 
shipments, with 56.25c. asked for metal at dock. Most 
of the transactions were between dealers, though some 
consumers have been involved. Because of the short- 
age of Straits tin it is probable that there will be a 
good demand for Banca and other brands. In the former 
grade a good business has been done for shipment from 
the East at 2c. to 3c. under prices for Straits tin. 
Yesterday the market was quiet with only a fair in- 
quiry. Arrivals thus far this month have been 2485 
tons with the quantity afloat reported as 4570 tons. 


Lead.—The situation in this market is of a mixed 
character. Buyers do not seem to be especially in- 
terested and are inclined to leave the market alone, 
while some sellers are taking a hopeful view of the 
future. The price range appears to be wide with some 
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interests predicting a price of 9.25c., New Yor} 
the first half of June, while others have offere 
metal in some instances down to 8.50c., New Yor 
shipment of 1000 tons of Australian lead on th 

to England has been diverted to this market, 
shows that it is advantageous to sell this lead her 
buy it back cheaper in the London market. We 
the outside market at 8.15c., St. Louis, and 8.50c., \ 
York, the price of the leading interest being unchany, 
at 8.25c., St. Louis, and 8.50c., New York. 

Zinc.—Prime Western for delivery this side of 

is quoted at 7.70c., St. Louis, or 8.05c., New York. 
a premium asked for third quarter. The market eo 
tinues almost devoid of demand with large producers 
still uninterested at present levels and consumers apa 
thetic. 

Antimony.—The better grades in wholesale lots fo; 
early delivery are quoted at 9.75c. to 10c., New York 
duty paid, with the lower grades at 9.50c., New York 

Aluminum.—The virgin metal, 98 to 99 per « 
pure, in wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted at 
33c., New York, by the leading producer and at 31.50: 
New York, by other interests. 

Old Metals.—Business is very quiet. The shipping 
difficulty keeps the market discouraged. Dealers’ sel] 
ing prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, REAVY ONG Cruchbles osc cciccscrccase 18.75 
COBUGE, OGY BR WO e.6.c'c isn kcers dda cteses 17.75 
Copper, Gant Sie DOCEOMS. 2.00 cscs cccesecees 15.75 
I WROD Oita oak ahaa cial Bab ras ecrcal amts, Scag Se i 14.00 
ey MS hdc corgi a asts Wi ot eral d werk oe a i eer Ve Cae 10.00 
Heavy machine composition........... cee: 18.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass :turnings............. 11.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 15.75 
Cn: MN cose one 30 6846 be ce ies Dac eeanewee 7.50 
ee re ero ee ee ee eee 6.00 
Te Seb chee ORES ERO ORES CLE Se eee 5.75 


Chicago 


May 18.—Although copper is moving more freely, 
buying is not in volume. In tin the New York market 
is lower, but in Chicago it has advanced 3c. because 
the local supply is exhausted and shipments from the 
East are not getting through. Lead is firm principally 
because the available local stocks are not in proportion 
to the demand for immediate material. Spelter is 
quiet and weaker. Antimony has declined, but is mov- 
ing rather freely in small lots at the lower level. In 
the old metals, zinc and some grades of copper and 
brass have declined. We quote Lake copper 19.50c. for 
carloads, tin 60c. to 61c., lead 8.62%c., spelter, 7.85c., 
and antimony llc. On old metals we quote copper 
wires, crucible shapes, 15c.; copper clips, 15c.; copper 
bottoms, 14¢c.; red brass, 15c.; yellow brass, 11.25c.; 
lead pipe, 7c.; zinc,- 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 
40c., and block tin, 50c., all these being buying prices 
for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


May 17.—The non-ferrous markets are quiet, with 
car lot quotations as follows: Lead, 8.50c.; zinc, 7.90c 
In less than car lots the quotations are: Lead, 9c.; 
spelter, 9c.; tin, 68¢c.; copper, 20c.; antimony, 12c. In 
the Joplin district the ore market has been quiet with 
no particular change in prices. Transportation troubles 
continue to make buyers cautious,.with the result that 
production is being curtailed to some extent. On mis 
cellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices 
as follows: Light brass, 9c.; heavy yellow brass, 
10.50c.; light copper, 13c.; heavy red brass, 15c; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 16c.; pewter, 35c.; tinfoil, 43c.; 
zine, 5c.; lead, 6c.; tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 24c. 


Because steel mill employees in the Youngstow: 
district, temporarily unemployed, were paid in full last 
month, the April wage distribution of $8,419,919 was 
the highest this year and compared with a wage dis 
bursement of $6,755,857 in April, 1919. The March, 
1920, payroll for Youngstown was $7,951,935. Pay- 
ment of two weeks’ pay in April, usually held back, 
increased the total. Full effect of reduced operations 
and unemployment in the Valley,will be reflected in 
the May distribution. 
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Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
el products, with revisions effective from Jan. 1, 
0, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 lb., are 
follows: 
New York, 27c.; Philadelphia, 25c.; Boston, 29'%c.: 
iffalo, 21c.; Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23%c.: In- 
unapolis, 244¢c.; Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kan- 
City, 59c.; St. Paul, 49%c.; a/l in carloads, mini 
m 36,000, lb. To Denver the rate is 99¢., minimum 
load 40,000 lb.; Omaha, 59c., minimum carload 36, 
0 lb.; New Orleans, 38%c., minimum carload 36,000 
sirmingham, 57%c., minimum ecarlcad 36,000 lb 
Pacific Coast the rate is $1.25 per 100 Ib. on 
rticles of iron and steel, minimum carloads 80.000 Ib., 
le the structural steel rate is $1.25, minimum car 
1 50,000 lb., or $1.315, minimum carload 40,000 lb 
[he rate on ship plates, Pittsburgh to Pacific Coast, is 
| per 100 lb., minimum carload 80,000 lb. On wrought 
n and steel pipe, the rate from Pittsburgh to 


» the 





Kan- 
City is 56c., to St. Paul, 49'%c.; to Denver, 99c.; to 
Qmaha, 56c., all in ecarload lots, minimum 46,000 Ib 
lo Jacksonville, Fla., all rail carloads, 41%c., minimum 
6,000 lb., Sess than carloads, 59c.; rail and water, 
Is 341446¢c., minimum 36,000 lb.; less than carloads 
tt noted above, t 

t 


car 


i644e. On iron and steel items n 

ites vary somewhat, and are given in detail in 
egular railroad tariffs. 

Structural 

I-beams, 3 to l5 in channe! 

mn or both es ly in tl ; nd over! 


ictural size, 2.45c, to 4c. 


Wire Products 


he 


Material 


to |] in. 


Wire nails, $3.25 to $4 base pe keg galvanized, 1 i 
longer, including large-head barbed routing nails, t I 
ivance over this price of $1.50 1 shorts than 1 
Bright basic wire $3 to $3.50 er 100 Ib nnealed 
wire Nos. 6 to 9. $3-to $3.50 galvanized wire ‘ t 

galvanized barbed wit and fence staples, $4.10 to 
painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $3.75 polished fe 
ples, $3.40 to $4.50 cement oated nati er cou | 
to $3.75 these prices being ubject » the usu a 
es for the smaller trade ill f.o.b. Pittsburgh reigh 
led to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 pe ent 
or cash in 10 da'ys Discounts on woven-wire f n 
60 per cent off list for carload lot 59 per cent for ant 
lots ind 58 per cent for small lots, f.o.b, Pittsbu 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
structural and ship rivets.... ‘ ‘ $4.501 
boiler rivets.. t.60 
l rivet ? »0 per ce t of? 
machine bolts, rolled threads 
0.10 and D p oft 
sizes in cut threac fj and 5 per cer ff 
er and larger siz of machine ) 
(0) i ' 
bolts, % in. x ¢ 
smatle and shorter olled threads. 40 dl er cent off 
‘ it tl ‘ it 5 , | ] ft 
xe ind larger size »p ‘ ft 
zx bolts O ne ent of 
ow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and head 107 
(other style heads. 20 per text 
hine bolts, ¢.p.« ind t its G } 
iller and shorter | ff t 
Longer+and larger size 25 per cent off li 
Hot pressed and cold pressed sq. or hex. blat nut © off list 
pped nuts Perr e $1.7) off 
finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. ar Ss. A. E 

. and larger Hf na per ce off | f 

'/16-in. and smaller Oand er cent orf list 

‘/16-in. and smaller, A. L. A. M. « S. A. E 

70.10 and 5 per cent off list 
ove bolts in packages... 70 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts in bulk ‘ 70, 10 and 214 per cent off list 

bolt nd 10 per cent off 


bolts ; is base 
ne cent per Ib, extra for less than 200 kegs Rivets in 
b. kegs 25<« extra 


All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburg) 
Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domesti on 
s. $52 to $70: chain rods. $75 to $80 screw vet and 
t rods and other rods of that characte $65 to $70 Price 


zh carbon rods are irregular They range 


0, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, ™% to 9/16 in. and larger, $4 per 100 
n lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more: spikes, %-in 
d 7/16-in., $4 25: 16-in $5 track bolts $4.90 to $5 


t $4.50 per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 


Pittsburgh. Tie plates, $3 to $4 per 


and barge 
KeZS OF 
lb 


spikes, 


more, f.o0.b 


Terne Plates 
P terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
( $14.10 12-lb 
l 


20-Ib. coat- 


rices of 

$13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating. I 
ing, I. C., $15.80: 15-lb. coating, I. C.. $ 

I. C., $18.05: 25-lb. coating. I. C., $19.30 ,0-lb. coating, 
C., $20.30; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, 
(., $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
» point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.35c. to 4c. from mill. Common bar iron 


6 80 


4.50c 
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Wrought 


e to jobbers for 


Black Plate 


AMQOUELOOUUAANOUEEOLGCAUOREUUGUOAcneuuuuauecuuuasucacguuasanacuinesnauvasvansnuuasasasuusssuanuuatygaaaeceucseeeguvasneuasuueeygusnuaaagngaguuayenseanuuuareaeeueyuuageacenegpnuuaanagenszQuuveuenerenennanna 


Pipe 


iols 


carload 
pipe ap 


discounts on steel 


ind on iron pipe from Jan 
Weld 
Iron 
Inches Black Galv 
~ and ly l + 2d 
‘~ 25% ’ Ly 
. 29% Ll%& 
‘ to 14 3444 1st 
ind 2% 33 by l7% 
eld 
; ily OM 
sade BL ly 17! 
s Zs ky l4'y 
to 6 Sly L7 ty 
» 12 274 14! 
plain ends 
4 7 ~ 40 
s 23% 6% 
My e. 28 ly Lo by 
‘ Li, 44k, 19% 
und 24% 4g 19 by 
” piam ¢ ids 
iy 13 
” : % ly 16 
te { Ri ist, 
to 6 ah) Ls 
7 » S 10! 
” » 12 Li! 
in additional 5 per cent i 
which are subject to the 
pe cent 
of black iron pipe, discounts 
»bbers have been seven (7) 
in carload lots and on butt 


pes have been nine (9) points 


Tubes 


carload lots f.o.b. Pitts 
Charcoal fron 
1% and 1% in + 20 
ind 2% In : + 10 
and 2% in : +1 
nmi 3% in ‘ 1% 
t and 4% in 5 


Cold 


Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton 


Drawn o1 


1% in $207 
to 2% in ‘ Lid 

5 to 3% in 167 

i in 187 
i', 0 5 In 207 
to pecial specification for 

i pecifications for tubes for 
be subliect to speci il nero 


tion for mill sh 


ize in carload ind 


ment or 


larger 


given in the left-hand column 


mills have no trouble in 


zht-hand column or even 

i Besseme 
Cents per Ib. 
3.50 to 6.95 
4.55 to 6.00 
3.60 to 6.05 
43.65 to 6.10 
3.75 to 6.20 

Cold Rolled sessemer 


Be 

4.15 to 6.30 
4.20 to 6.35 
1.25 to 6.40 
$30 to 6.45 
4 » to 6.50 
1.45 to 6.60 
4.55 to 6.70 


eet Gage Bessemer 


1.70 to 7.50 
4.80 to 7.60 
4.95 to 7 75 
5.10 to 7.96 
5.25 to 8.05 
5.40 to 8.20% 
5.55 to 8.35 
5.70 to 8.50 
5.95 to 8.75 


6.20 to 9.00 


—~Bessemer 

4.15 to 6 
4.20 to 6 
4.25 to 6.25 
4.30 to 6 

4 35 to 6. 
4.40 to 6.40 
4.40 to 6.40 
4.45 to 6.45 
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Gen. Horace Leander Haldeman, whose sale of his 
interest in the Pulaski Iron Co., Pulaski, Va., to the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., New York, was announced last 
week, has long been identified 
with the iron business. He was 
born in Locust Grove, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., Sept. 16, 1847, 
was educated in private and 
public schools of Philadelphia 
and then enlisted in the Civil 
War, serving as first lieuten- 
ant and captain, 20th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
He later served on the staffs 
of a number of governors of 
Pennsylvania and as a mem- 
ber of the State Senate. After 
being engaged in the _ insur- 
ance business for two years 
after the close of the Civil 
War, and also being employed 
in the passenger department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad for several years, he be- 
came a member of the firm of E. Haldeman & Co. in 
1872, at Chickies, Lancaster County, Pa. The firm 
was succeeded by the Chickies Iron Co., and later Hal- 
deman, Grubb & Co., of which he became managing 
partner. In October, 1898, he sold his holdings and be- 
came vice-president of the Pulaski Iron Co., of which 
he was later made president. General Haldeman is a 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
Association, and American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. His home address is Marietta, Lancaster County, 
Pa 





H. LL. HALDEMAN 


The National Engineering Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of foundry equipment, and particularly of the 
Simpson sand mixer, announces the appointment of S. 
H. Cleland as its eastern sales manager, with tem- 
porary offices at 15 East Fortieth Street, New York. 
Mr. Cleland has had considerable experience with 
molding sand, core binders and foundry sand mixing 
equipment. Branch offices operating under his super 
vision are located at Erie, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Boston. 

John Sargent, president Domhoff & Joyce Co., Cin- 
cinnati accompanied by his wife, son and daughter, 
sailed on Saturday, May 15, for a three months’ trip 
to Europe. Mr. Sargent will visit England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain. 


Barton R. Shover, consulting electrical and steam 
engineer, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, has added to 
his organization W. C. Rott, formerly with several 
large steel plants and prominent designing and con- 
structing engineers as chief engineer and in other 


capacities. 


G. G. Griest, Niles Tool Works, was elected presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Manufacturers’ Association, Ham 
ilton, Ohio, at its annual meeting held recently. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Pierce Long; sec 
retary, H. L. Kutter, and treasurer H. A. Rentschler. 


Halford L. Mode, formerly New York district rep- 
resentative Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of Chesapeake cranes, will be with the Cham 
pion Engineering Co., Kenton, Ohio, after June 1. He 
will be associated with W. C. Lloyd & Co., Second Na- 
tional Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio, agents for the 
Champion crane in the middle western territory, in 
cluding Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. He was for seven 
years with the General Electric Co., about three years 
with the Shaw Electric Crane Co. Muskegon, Mich., 
and arout two years with the Chesapeake lron Works. 

Nilliam McCarthy, who has been in charge of the 


railroad service department, has. been appointed wes‘ 
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ern sales manager of the K-G Welding & Cuttin; 
New York. The company recently opened a Ch 
office at 12 Harrison Street. 


Carl Aichberger, secretary and sales manage: 
dusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
resigned and is now with the Fitzpatrick Prod, 
Corporation, 99 John Street, New York, in an 
tive capacity. 

H. W. Evens, Buffalo, N. Y., has become asso, 
with the Frost Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., as genera! 
perintendent of brass foundries. He formerly 
with the Waterbury works, American Brass Co. » 
the Medina Stamping & Machine Co. Medina, N. \ 

The Booth Electric Furnace Co., Chicago, has mad 
additions to its sales and engineering staff. B. G 
Tarkington, formerly industrial heating engineer with 
Hodenpyl-Hardy Co., Jackson, Mich. is at the Chicago 
office in charge of district sales. The Buckeye Prod 
ucts Co., 919 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, which has 
charge of sales in the Cincinnati territory, has placed 
D. E. Carpenter, formerly of the Detroit office of th: 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in charge of sale 
of Booth furnaces in that district. 


J. Edward Goss, supervisor of apprentice instruc 
tion Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.. 
addressed the designing and drafting division, Prov 
idence Engineering Society, May 14, on the apprentice 
system employed at the Brown & Sharpe plant. 

George R. Brandon, formerly engaged in engineer 
ing and sales of foundry equipment and cranes, has 
recently been appointed district representative and sales 
engineer by the General Combustion Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of “Oilgas’” furnaces for all industrial 
purposes. His headquarters will be 342 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago. 

James A. Hall has been elected chairman, Provi 
dence, R. I., section, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; F. C. Freeman, vice-chairman, and J. D 
Guilmette, secretary-treasurer. 

Clyde A. Phillips, until recently with the machinery 

department of the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, is now on the sales force of Cyril J. Bath & Co., 
machinery merchants, Cleveland. 
_ The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has 
appointed Clarence B. Atkins superintendent of the 
forge and machine shop. Edward Granger is assistant 
to Mr. Atkins. 

L. H. Keim has been appointed general sales man 
ager of the R. D. Nuttall Co., gear manufacturer 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Keim went with the company in 1911 
as engineer in charge of erection work and the installa 
tion of equipment. One year later, he was promoted 
to the position of assistant chief engineer, designing 
and developing heavy duty railway and steel mill gear 
ing. In 1916, he developed a standard tractor trans 
mission unit. and was placed in c:mplete charge of this 
new field, with headquarters in Chicago, from where he 
extended service to gear users of every class. From 
this work Mr. Keim has been brought back to the main 
offices in Pittsburgh, to become general sales manager 

John F. Tinsley, vice-president and general man 
ager Crompton & Knowles Loom Warks, Worcester, 
Mass., is a representative of emp‘oyers on the commit 
tee named by the Massachusetts Department of Labo! 
and Industries to frame a safety code for workers 1n 
the woodwerking machinery industry. 

E. B. Horne, manager of the forge and foundry 
divisions: of the Packard Motor Car Co., has resigned 
after 12 years’ connection with the company. He will 
devote his time to the Rochester Foundry & Machin 
(Co., Rochester, Mich. 

W. H. Masten has been appointed assistant genera 
manager of the Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mic! 

E. H. Bauer, engineer of manufacture, Providenc 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I., gave an illustrated address 
on the manufacture of coke before the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association May 12, at the Exchange 
Club, Bosten. Mr. Bauer has had considerable exper'- 
ence in the manufacture of metallurgical coke, and 
dwelt at seme length on the kinds of coal employed, 
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method of their mixing, proper heat treating and 
rrect results. 

Elmer T. Wible, former:y with the Pittsburgh office 
lbert P. Hill Co., advertising agent, has assumed 
duties as advertising manager of the Pittsburgh 

Co., with offices in the Frick Annex, to 

W. Hewitt, who resigned Jan. 1. 

N. T. Jones has resigned as director, secretary and 
s manager of the Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co.., 
veland. M. J. Riley has resigned as director and 

perintendent. 


succeed 


Harry D. Carson, who has been connected with the 
rers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, and Rogers, Brown & 
Philadelphia, for the past 20 years, the greater 
rt of this time with the former company, has opened 
fice at 1401 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, 
er the firm name of Carson & Co., and will engage 
the sale of pig iron, coke, alloys and a general line 
steel plant and foundry supplies. 
Robert Field has resigned his position with Fairbank 
dealers ‘in iron ore, pig iron, steel and coke. 
(leveland. 

Col. E. E. Arison, L. Reeves Goodwin and L. G 
Knapp have organized the industrial engineering firm 
f Arison, Goodwin & Knapp, with offices in the Webster 
Building, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago. Colonel 
\rison was production manager, Chicago district, ord- 
nance department. He was honorably discharged from 
\rmy service in November, 1919. Mr. Goodwin was 
roduction engineer in Army ordnance. Mr. Knapp has 
een an efficiency engineer and works manager. 

The Wilson-Maeulen Co., pyrometers, New York, 
is appointed Harry Goldsen its new representative in 
the Pittsburgh district. He will have charge of both 
sales and service in that territory. 


( Oke 


Henry Schoch, sales engineer General Briquetting 
Co., New York, has been elected vice-president of the 
Nukol Fuel Co., Ontario, Can., with headquarters in 
Toronto, effective May 17. The Nukol Fuel Co. is 
manufacturing an anthracite briquette for the Ontario 
market. 

KF. William Richards has resigned as works man- 
iver and assistant treasurer of the Columbia Malleable 
Castings Co., Columbia, Pa. 

EK. W. McCullough, for nine years executive secre 
tary of the National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago, has been named 


nanager of the new Industrial Production Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Thomas Towne, first vice-president and genera! 


nanager Federal Tool & Alloy Steel Corporation, New 


York, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chicago and New Orleans, 


vhose illness since the first of the year finally ter- 
nated in a serious operation, has left the hospital, 
d is making substantial progress toward recovery. 


PT UONEDEDOOENERDOESREOONERGUOEENAOORORAGERODOEOUADOEEOUDEOUOESEEOTOORSTONEOEIOUEESUOEEERAO TENA UORERESOHENRRTODERREHOOTCHENETRERESTORRECIENENENS 
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WILLIAM T. HILpRuP, JR., until recently 
nanager and a director of the Harrisburg Pipe and 
pe Bending Co. and identified with the iron trade for 
st 40 years, died at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
ve, May 14, after a short illness with pneumonia, 
1 58 years. After receiving his preparatory educa- 
in the Harrisburg Academy, Harrisburg, and the 
Clellan Institute, West Chester, he was graduated 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1882 with the 
vree of Bachelor of Science. He immediately asso- 
ted himself with his father, William T. Hildrup, in 
management of the Harrisburg Car Mfg. Co. In 
when serving as secretary of the company, he 
gned and with H. Jervy Patton and David E 
v, organized the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bend 
Co. 
JoHN H. HeENbY, for the last 14 years president 
general manager Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sun- 
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nyvale, near San Jose, Cal., died at his home there 
following an apoplectic stroke. Mr. Hendy, up 
to the moment he was stricken, had been in the best 
of health. Mr. Hendy, who was 59 years old, was 
born in Pennsylvania and went West as a boy, hav- 
ing his first employment in the old Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, founded by his uncle, the late Joshua Hendy, 
in San Francisco. At the time of his uncle’s death 


Hendy, with a brother, inherited the business, of 
which he has since been the head. For 25 years 
Hendy was prominently identified with the National 


Guard of California and was a major in the old First 
Regiment. Later he was appointed to the staff of 
Governor Pardee and commissioned a colonel. 


WILLIAM OESTERLEIN, president and _ treasurer 
Machine Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati, 
died at his home in that city last week. He had been 
ill for several months. He was one of the oldest ma- 
chine toc] manufacturers in Cincinnati, having begun 
the manufacture of a patent clutch in 1886. In 1892 
he built the first milling machine turned out in Cincin- 
nati. In 1889 he moved his factory to Spring Grove 
Avenue, and in 1918 built the present plant. During 
the war, Mr. Oesterlein furnished the French and Bel- 
gian governments with a large number of their mill 
ing machines. He was 72 years old. and leaves a 
widow, two sons, Charles D. Oesterlein, vice-president 
and secretary of the Oesterlein Co., and Adolph Oester 
lein, and four daughters. 

FRANK J. BECKER, president and general manager 
New Foundry Appliance Co., Trenton, Ohio, and in- 
ventor of the Becker molding machine, died in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, May 14, after an illness of two weeks. He 
was 56 years old and was for 15 years superintendent 
of the Peerless Foundry, Hamilton. 

WILLIAM BUCHANAN, founder and president Apple- 
ton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. died May 11, aged 
77 vears. He native of Scotland and came to 
\merica when five years old, later joining the DeWitt 
Wire Cloth Co. He pioneered the Fourdinier wire in 
dustry in the Middle West, going to Appleton in 1896 
the Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works at Springfield, 


Oesterlein Co., 


was a 


from 
Mass. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERS MEYERS, sales manager of the 
Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, died in the 
Germantown Hospital, that city, on Monday, May 3, 
after a brief illness. During the war, Mr. Meyers 
served as captain in the ordnance department, United 
States Army. He was in his fortieth year. Funeral 
services and interment were at his old home, Columbia, 
Pa 

HaRRY E. KUNZMAN, president Columbus Struc 
tural Steel Co., Columbus, Ohio, was killed instantly on 
May 8 when an automobile in which he was riding 
was struck by a Columbus, Delaware & Marion freight 
car at Stratford, Ohio. Mr. Kunzman was 45 years 
old 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, secretary and treasurer Penn- 
sylvania Smelting Co., died at his home in Carnegie, 
Pa., on Thursday, May 13, after an illness of about six 
months. For some years he was chemist of the Iola 
Zinc Co., lola, Kan. He was a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh, the Duquesne Club, and the 
Thornburg Country Club. 

RoyaL A. CATE, Br:wn & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.. died of pneumonia at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Arthur L. May, Providence, May 7. Mr. 
Cate sales representative for the Brown & 
Sharpe concern for 26 He was born at Ballard 
Vale, Mass., in 1845. 

Jay S. YOUNG, production manager Detroit Foun- 
dry Co., Detroit, died recently following an operation. 


Was a 


years. 


As illustrating the difficulties of transportation re- 
sulting from the railrcad strike, a towboat with five 
barges recently arrived in Cincinnati from St. Louis, 
having 400 automobiles as freight. These automobiles 
were shipped from Detroit to Chicago by water, thence 
Louis and from there to Cincinnati. On the re- 
turn trip the same towboat took a shipment of 200 
cars to Memphis, Tenn. 
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DETROIT SEES CHANGE 


Buyers Having Their Turn as Demand for Some 
Products Declines 


DETROIT, May 15.—Evidences of a change in the 
situation with regard to manufactured steel products, 
especially in the automotive field, appear to be wide- 
spread in Detroit, according to purchasers of those 
products. For a long period the buyer of these articles 
has been rather at the mercy of the seller, but within 
the week, it is said the situation has gone far toward a 
reversal. At any rate, companies that have been long 
loaded up with orders far in advance have been ap- 
proaching buyers with offers to ship materials at once, 
or nearly so, on orders calling for deliveries next month 
and even the month after. 

Coupled with this changed attitude on the part of 
manufacturers is the fact that an upward trend is 
again observable in the number of unemployed work- 
men in the city and industrial district. 

Whether this condition is due merely to the fact 
that the last vestiges of freight embargoes have been 
removed from shipments in and out of Detroit by rail 
within the past day or so, or whether it is due to the 
cancellation of a large number of orders by purchasers 
who prefer to wait a while and place new orders fol- 
lowing a confidently expected fal] in prices, remains a 
matter for speculation. That it may be due to a com- 
bination of both is indicated by the general feeling 
that prices must soon decline and by the fact that at 
present empty freight cars are more easily procurable 
than for many months. 

It is rumored that many of the larger plants are 
planning to put through substantial wage decreases 
within a few weeks, in the case of one of the largest 
automotive corporations it being said that the wage 
cut will be at least 20 per cent. While a majority of 
factories now are maintaining virtually complete forces, 
it appears that production, as a general thing, stands 
at about 60 per cent. 


Thompson Properties Sold 


UNIONTOWN, PA., May 17.—Sale of the J. V. Thomp- 
son coal lands and other properties was concluded by 
the trustees in bankruptcy last week, when two checks, 
one for $4,000,000 and the other for $500,000, were 
turned over to the trustees by the Piedmont Coal Co., 
purchaser. In addition the Piedmont Coal Co. has 
paid $1,000,000 to West Virginia unsecured creditors 
and assumes first mortgages and other secured credits 
of between $16,000,000 and $20,000,000. It is stated 
authoritatively that the Piedmont Coa! Co. will begin 
payment of the secured indebtedness during the next 
week, thus releasing upwards of $16,000,000, mostly to 
individual creditors in western Pennsylvania counties 
and a part of West Virginia. 


Export Opportunities 


P. Poliakoff, 62 Holbrook Viaduct, London, E. C., 
I. (England), has written to THE IRON AGE request 
ing information from American manufacturers of 
machinery for making bolts and nuts, railroad dog 
spikes, etc. He desires the most modern machines and 
methods by which it may be possible to introduce in 
England needed improvements in the manufacture of 
these products. Copies of Mr. Poliakoff’s letter giv- 
ing complete information as to his requirements may 
be obtained from THE IRON AGE. 

Societa Anonima Acciaierie e Ferriere Lombarde 
(Iron and Steel Works of Lombardy), Milan, Italy, 
has written to THE IRON AGE advising that it is in the 
market for complete wire drawing machinery for iron 
and steel; also large quantities of soldered pipes, steel 
yard equipment, rolled stock, etc., and requests offers 
as soon as possible, with guarantee of delivery. 


Effective May 1, O. O. Hewitt resigned as secretary 
and treasurer of the Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., Niles, 
Ohio, after eight years’ service. 
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Charles M. Schwab Addresses American 
Institute 

“There are thousands of contented workmen ji; 
country who enjoy a happiness that the owne) 
palaces can never have,” said Charles M. Schwab 
address before the American Zinc Institute at Ch 
on May 10. His remarks were occasioned by sg 
ments made by the preceding speaker, Whiting \ 
liams, formerly of the Hydraulic Pressed Stee] | 
who recently worked for seven months in labor ga 
and voiced the opinion that the present unrest could 
traced to long hours, intermittent employment and 
proper living conditions. Although Mr. Schwab a 
mitted that Mr. Williams’ conclusions might be corr 
as regards some industries, he denied their gene: 
application. He recalled the fact that he himself | 
been a laborer, not because he wanted to make an 
vestigation but because he had to earn his bread. T 
early experience, he believed, gave him a good not 
of the psychology of the working masses. At present 
he is probably the largest employer of labor in 
world, having 190,000 employees in plants he owns or 
controls. Yet he has never had to contend with unions 
or serious labor trouble. 

The principal topic of Mr. Schwab’s address was the 
value of organization and cooperation in the zinc 
dustry. From what he could learn, he stated the zi! 
industry never paid a fair return on the investment for 
the risk involved. There is room for improvement ir 
the direction of more economical and profitable opera 
tion and greater cooperation to that end. 

Among others who addressed the convention wer 
Capt. Robert W. Hunt, R. W. Hunt & Co., Chicago; 
George C. Stone, the New Jersey Zinc Co., who dis 
cussed differences in European and American zinc 
smelting practices; C. E. Siebenthal, United States 
Geological Survey, who spoke on the zine pigment in 
dustry; Arthur Thacher, the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
whose subject was mine taxation; and L. E. Wemple, 
the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., who deliv- 
ered an address on the manufacture of zine oxides for 
pigment purposes. 

The Zinc Institute was in session in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on May 10 and 11. The National Pipe 
and Supplies Association also held its annual conven 
tion there on the same dates. 


Amendment of Alien Labor Law Favored 


Believing that the shortage of labor is indirectly, 
if not directly, responsible for the high cost of living, 
labor unrest, strikes and labor disturbances, decreased 
production and all forms of radical agitation, the exe 
utive committee of the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, representing 70 per cent 
of the manufacturers of sheet steel in the country wit! 
an annual capacity of 2,750,000 tons, adopted a resolu 
tion on May 4, at Pittsburgh, endorsing the action of 
the inter-racial congress on April 7 recommending 
amendment of the alien labor law. The amendment 
would permit our consular agents abroad to advis« 
intending immigrants of the opportunities for employ 
ment in this country, the wages paid and the localities 
where there is a labor shortage. 


The members of the Cincinnati Employment Man 
agers’ Association, at a meeting held in the Chamber 
of Commerce last week, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, George Halsey, Ci! 
cinnati Milling Machine Co.; vice-president, P. A 
Boyle, Procter & Gamble Co.; secretary-treasurer, Ray 
mond Lewis, Ault & Wiborg Co.; directors, Ed Walton, 
Jr., Cincinnati Ball Crank Co.; Harvey Tuttle, Pollak 
Steel Co.; L. J. Zoeller, Procter & Gamble Co., and A 
M. Boulware, of the Chamber of Commerce. 


City electricians of Hamilton, Ohio, who have been 
on strike for an increase of wages from 69%c. an hour 
to 85c., have been granted the increase and have re 
turned to work. The line foreman was increased from 
85c. to 99%e. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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LITTLE DEMAND FOR TOOLS 


Business Falls Off Owing to Shipping 
Congestion 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Wants Over 40 
Machines and Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Has Issued List 


The conviction that railroad transportation difficul- 
s will not be speedily overcome is no doubt responsi- 
for the falling off in machine tool trade in the past 
The slump has become more pronounced 
the past week, there being few inquiries or orders 


weeks. 


any of the principal selling centers. 

It is now apparent that railroad transportation will 
for some time the “neck of the bottle.” Manufac- 
‘ing and other business activities will necessari.y be 


greater than the capacity of the railroads to handle 


New York 


NEw YorK, May 18. 


{side from the list of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
yme 40 machines, which few in this market can quote 
machine-tool inquiry in the past week has been almost 
The market has not had such a quiet week in many 
nths. Orders, too, are few and far between. The rail 


d tie-up and the credit situation are without doubt largely 
nsible for the slump in machine-tool trade 
tools are willing to buy, but do 
to be gained in placing orders when shipments are so 
tain. the are making 
er shipments than they few weeks ago, but the 
far from satisfactory. Just what effect the 
arrangement to be put into effect by the Interstate 
nerce Commission will have no machinery it too 
Food and fuel are to be given 
reports from other 
eare of in all probability in 


Sellers say 


users of not see any- 


Some of machine-tool plants 
were a 


tion is 


is now 
to determine prefer 

iccording to 
freight will be 


of its importance 


Washington ; essen- 


taken the 
and chiefly for those of 
manufacturers of hand 
booking numerous Inquiries for 
few. The United Electric Light & 
- Co., New York, inquiring for a 110-ton and a 
ead traveling crane for its Hell Gate Station 

as E. Murray, consulting engineer, 55 Duane 
w York, has again revised the specifications. The Brook- 
Rapid Transit, 85 Street, Brooklyn, is in the 
Ket for a 15-ton and a overhead traveling crane, 
ibout 50 ft Other inquiries include: Melchior, Arm- 
3 ng & exporters, 116 Broad Street, a hand-power 
with two 10-ton trolleys, 46-ft. span; Hamilton & 
Hansell, 13 Park Row, New York, an §-ton, 18-ft. 6-in. span 
rhead traveling crane: Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
ton, 48-ft traveling the Yukon 
Co., 120 York, a 23-ft. 3-in 


light 
hand, 


Sales of electric 
“apacity. On 


cranes are 
the other 
orders 


cranes are 


tive cranes are 
75-ton 
through 


Street, 


Clinton 
5-ton 


Dessau 


crane; 
10-ton, 


overhead 
New 


span 
Broadway, 
ind-power crane 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
250-ton, overhead traveling 
Engineering Co.; the Johnson & 
two 15-ton overhead 
Tire & Equipment Co., Indianapolis 
span overhead traveling crane, the du 
Philadelphia, a 4-ton grab bucket 
Vance Iron & Steel Co., 
3-in. span transfer crane. 
Mass., a 2-ton, 3-motor, 
the Pacific Fruit 
27-ft. to 44-ft 
Shepard Electric 


sales include: The 
St. Louis Railroad, a 
ne from the Morgan 


mas Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


S-motor 


traveling 
es, the Haywood 
39-ft. 
Engineering Co., 
ne, %-yd. capacity, the John C 
ittanooga, Tenn., a 2-ton, 35-ft 
* Generab Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
}-ft. span overhead traveling crane and 
<press Co., Roseville, Cal., twelve 1-ton, 
single I-beam cranes, all from the 
rane & Hoist Co. 


5-ton, 


mn 
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the traffic. The probable issuance of priority orders 
for freight this week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be watched with interest, as it will be a 
constructive step in the unraveling of the traffic snarl. 
During the cperation of priority shipping some indus- 
tries, however, may be restricted in their production. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has come into the 
market for more than 40 tools, mostly punches and 
shears, pipe machines and engine lathes; other rail- 
road lists are pending. No purchases have been made 
as yet by the Norfolk & Western Railroad against its 
recent list of about 70 machines. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, has issued a list 
of 18 tools. 

An Indiana manufacturer of engine lathes has ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent and an Ohio line of lathes 
has gone up 10 to 15 per cent. Some in the trade be- 
lieve in calling a halt in rising prices, but one dealer 
who predicted the next change in price would be a re- 


duction received notice of an advance. 


The Brooklyn Edison Co., 360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, is 
completing plans for the erection of a new plant on Grand 
Street to cost about $100,000. W. Whitehill, 32 Union 
Square, New York, is the architect and engineer 

The Improved Corrugating Machine Builders, Inc., New 
York been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
by S. Saperston, A. J. Ebeling and M. Sherrick, 7 Wall Street, 
to manufacture special machinery and parts. 

The New York Steel Exchange, Inc., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $110,000 

The Staten Island Garage, Inc., 369 Van Duzen Street, 
Tompkins e, S. L, has had plans prepared for a one- and 
two service and repair building, 99 x 207 ft., at Bay 
ind Congress streets, Stapleton, to cost about $45,000. 

Machinery and mechanical equipment to cost about $300,- 
000, will be installed at the new plant of J. M. Huber, 602 
Sixty-second Street, Brooklyn, manufacturer of colors, at 
Swartz. La The Hope Engineering Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ohio the engineer 

The Universal Iron Foundry and John F. Pitz, Inc, 21 
Rose Street, New York, have been merged with the Pitz 
& Weber Iron Foundry, at the same address. The com- 
pany also operates a brass foundry 

The Gibralter Tire & Rubber Co., 234 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, has awarded contract to R. Addito, Weehawken 


Heights, N. J., for a new one- and two-story plant, 88 x 142 
ft.. at the Hudson County Boulevard and Thirteenth Street, 
West New York, N. J., to cost about $60,000. 


the Automatic Straight Air 
New York, at Twenty-fifth 
Eleventh Avenue, will be used for the manufac- 
brakes, and machinery and tools will be as- 
The board of directors has been increased 
from § to 11 including Harry B. Hunt. formerly con- 
nected with the American Locomotive Co., and Archibald M. 
McCrea, at time associated with the Union Spring Co., 
Pittsburgh 


The secured by 
Brake Co 14 Wall Street, 


property 
Street and 
ture of air 
sembled at once 


and 


one 


Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, has 
to the Turner Construction Co., 244 Madi- 
proposed 10-story, reinforced concrete 
200 ft., and 323 x 340 ft., at Green- 
to cost about $2,500,000. 


The 


awarded 


Western 
contract 
for its 
200 x 


streets 


Avenue 
building, 
Clarkson 


son 
steel 


and 


wich and 


The Highgrade Toy Mfg. Co... Long Island City, N. Y., 
has leased the building on Jamaica Avenue, near Sherman 
100 x 100 ft., recently completed, for the establish- 
new plant. 


Street, 
ment of a 


The Johnson Shipyards Corporation, 2941 Richmond Ter- 
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race West New Brighton, 8S. 1 has acquired 152 x 171 ft., 
at Van Pelt Avenue and the tracks of the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Co., to be used in connection with its works 


The Triplex Safety Glass Corporation of America, 60 


2 « , 
Broadway, New York. manufacturer of lenses. eté has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 [ts 


plant is at Mount Vernon. N. ¥ 


The Fred Goat Co., Ince S Reade Street, New York 
manufacturer of machiner parts, et has acquired the 
three-story brick factory it 12-20 Dean Street Brooklyn 


It will be used by the new owner a machine works at an 


early date 

The Theurs Wagon Works, New York, has been in 
corporated with a capita stock of $50,000 by H. and C 
Steinka and I’. H Melimer, 140 Nassau Street to manu 


facture wagons, part et 


The State Legislature Albany, N. ¥ has made appro 
priations for new power plants at public institutions as fol- 
lows Power house at the State Hospital, Buffalo, $75,000 
similar plant at the State Hospita Central Islip, $60,000 
and power plant at the State School for Mental Defectives 


Rome, $75,000 


The Hamilton Motor Co., New York, has leased the 


seven four-story buildings t 1981-7 Broadwa\ and 
West Sixt seventh Street for 21 vear as a site for ’ 
automobile works Adolph Picken heads the company 


The New Jersey Powe & Light, Co Dover, N. J has 


been granted permissio | the Board of Public Utility 
(Commissioners to issu bond for $152.000 and stock for 
$100,000, the proceeds to be used in part for improvements 


extensions, et 


The Ferracute Ml I e Bridget N J manufac 
turer oft meta working pres cis ha r r a 
capital stock from $200,000 t E500.000 

Th Foundr ‘o. of New Jers 24 Fairview Place 
Orange N J has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $: 1.000 by Goodwin Block New Kochells N \ cE. C 
Rohman and Charles L. Constan J Orange, to manufac 
ture iron and steel products 

In connection with its new motor truck plant at Bloom 
field, N. J the American-La France Fire Engine Co., El- 
mira, N. Y has completed plans for the erection of a powet 
plant on Brookside Place, for worl service, to cost $75,000 

The Dwight & Lloyd Sinter x 24 Broadway New 
York ha acquired the ant of the New Jersey Arnold 
Damper Co., near Stanhope, N. J for the manufacture of 
mining machiner Posses 1} vill. be taken at once ind 
considerable heavy type machinery installed 

The Palisade Storage B te) (“o Englewood, N. J ha 
been incorporated witl capita tock of $25,000 by J. R 
ind B. M. Birs! and C<. W Headdse Yonkers, N. y to 
manufacture storage batterie et 

The Nutley Auto Bod ( 1 Washington Street, Nut 
ey Pe has filed notice « organization to manufacture 
truck and automobils odie I Sidna 7 Stager Stree 
head the companys 

The Empire Cream Separ or ¢ B mnfield N J 
planning for the erection of a new buildings ) x 150 ft on 
Willow Avenus 

The Hoole Tool & Supply Co Jersey City N. J has 
beer incorporated with a capita tor of $1275.00 by R 
and C. H. Hoole North Bergen ind ’ W. Greceo, Jerse, 
City to manufacture tools mact ery etc 

The White Metal Mfg. Co 1006 Clinton Street, Hoboken 
N. J manufacturer of collapsibl tubing, etc planning 
for the erection of a new br k ind ste power plant to 
cost about SHO.000 


The Apex Kleetric Specialt Co i? Orange Street 
Newark, N J manufacture? f electrica roducts, has in 
creased its capit sti t S14 an 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Willet Street, Passaic 
N J manufacturer of mechanical rubbe products, is plan 
ning for extensions and nprove ent to cost about $30,000 
The compar has commenced the erectio of a new rubber 
reclaiming plant at Montville N j to cost in excess of 
$200,000 

The Accounting Machine Co »3N-48 fadge Avenue 
Newark, N. J is planning to add another building to its 
new works on Badger Avenue near Runyon Street, ground 
for which will soon be broke The first building will be 


two stories, Sl x 111 ft and will represent a total invest 


ment, including site, of about $200,000 It is planned to 


‘ 


have this structure ready for occupancy early in August 
The other building will be either two or four-stories. of 
brick, steel and concrete A plant has been in operation at 
(irand tapids for the manufacture of special tools, jigs, 


dies, parts, et and this will be removed to the Newark 
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works John J, Harris is president, and .Daniel H 
vice-president, will be in charge of production It 
that orders on hand insure capacity operations fo 
months 

The Burnrite Coal Briquette Co 543 New Jerse 
road Avenue, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of fuel b: 
has acquired property adjoining its works, for uss 
nection with its plant 

The American Pipe & Bending Co., Coit Street, ly 
N J.. is having plans prepared for the first un 
new plant near Chancellor Avenue It will be 60 x 
brick, and is estimated to cost about $15,000 Str 
& Mertens 1091 Clinton Avenue Irvington, are ths 
tects and engineers 

The Newark Steel Co., 260 Chadwick Avenus Ne 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture it 
steel products Reginald R. Allen heads the compan; 

J Ross & Co Colt Street, Irvington N. J., mar 
turer of cutlery drop forgings and other metal pro 


has awarded a contract to the Salmond Brothers C<¢ 


Klm Street Arlington, for three one-story § additior 
aggregate about 9800 sq. ft They will include a n 


shop, drop forge works and heat-treating building 
company recently acquired a site, 100 x 150 ft., adje 
present plant, for the extension 
The New Process Plating Co., 21 -Frospect Street, N 
} 


ark, has been organized to manufacture plating equi; 


Harry E 


the company 


Crowning 126 Stephen Street Selleville 


The Brander Rubber & Tire Co., East Rutherford, N 
has completed plans for a one-story power house ad 


oo x 60 ft KF. D. Brander is president 


Since the General Electric Co. assumed control of 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J., last Jun 


business has more than doubled To meet the increas 
demand for industrial lighting outfits, as well as mot 
picture apparatus, the company recently purchased adj 
ng propert which will eventually more than double 


present floor space 


The Mignon Mfg. Corporation Austin Street, Newari 
N. J is being reorganized and will double its capital sto 


It expects to build a new plant in the near future 


The Simmens Machine Co., 985 Broadway, Albany, N. \ 
is building a new plant, and will organize a new compa! 


to manufacture machine tools and small tools 


The entire assets and good will of the Sears-Cross © 


Bush Terminal! Brooklyn manufacturer of the Sea 
(‘ro lock” for automobile doors, have been acquired ) ! 
Nationa Seal Coa manufacturer of metal seals and a 


mobile hardware, (present) with plants at Portland, Me 
Brooklyn \ new plant of the company in Brookly \ 
be completed with additional equipment of modern aut 
matic machinery for the production of locks in volun 
quantity to meet the demands of the motor car manufa 


ture! and body builders for the company’s products 


The Brust Hardware Co., Ticonderoga, N Y., has bee 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by F. L 


Cc. E. Brust and L. M Zarry to manufacture hardwar 


The American Braiding Machine Co., Brooklyn, has b 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by W. Sali 
J and P. Semel 1307 President Street, to manufac! 
machinery and parts 

Tl Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co Worcester, Mas ‘ 
goods, has bought the building at 36 Murray Str N 
York, which it will occupy in part Arrangements 
been made to move from 45 Cliff Street, New York 


firm's present location in that cits 


New England 


Boston, May 1. 


\ further decrease in sales is reported by machine 
interests, due largely to the transportation situation C 
struction projects in process and contemplation are held 
because of the inability to get building material and 
duction is curtailed as manufacturers are unable to, obt 
raw materials The market is by no means at a standst 


however, and prices are very strong 


The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, cotton goods, has issu 
the following list One No. 2 universal milling mach 
one centering machine with 4-in. capacity ; one 16-in. X > 
engine lathe, with taper attachments; two 14-in. x 5-ft 
gine lathes; one 14-in, x S-ft. engine lathe, with taper atta 
ments: one 16-in. x &S-ft. engine lathe, with taper atta: 
ments: one 18-in. x 8-ft. engine lathe, with taper attachments 
one 22-in, x 12-ft. engine lathe; one 36-in. x 14 ft. eng 
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(all above engine lathes back gear, power cross 
ompound rest; three 12 x 5-in. speed lathes; one 12 x 
peed lathe: one 24-in. x 6-ft. turret chucking lathe 
nes & Lamson flat turret lathe, 2 x 24 iz one No 
lathe, with plain, automatic chuck and wire feed 
ucking lathe with 12-in. swing 
trical manufacturers are extreme busy. especial! 
itors, deliveries of which are extended Many on 
ire in the market for machine tools, or have boug! 
but largely light equipment The General Electri 
ssued requests for prices on additional tools. in 
g one 1S in. x 8-ft one 16-in. x 7-ft. and one 24-in. x 
ngine lathes, June delivery The Holtzer Cabot Ele 
Boston, is buying new and second-hand too The 
in Steam Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, is in the market 
No. 2 universal milling machine for its Worcester plant 
Framingham manufacturer is considering tl 
A New Hampshire machine 


has been unsuccessful in placing an order for six well 


purchase 


\ idditional radial drills 


ithes for delivery in 16 to 18 months, at prices ruling 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester 





bought the two lathe for whicl pecification were 
week or more ago The Roston & Albany Railrons 
t pu chase a small drill but me otne New kingland 
has come into the market 
Boston EKlevated Riuilws bought a 24 x 10-ft 
ed engine lathe, and a local motion picture supply house a 
ithe with attachments costing close to $1,000 The 
Morrison Mfg. Co Bostor coal handling machiner 
irchased second-hand turret lathe TI Fore Rive 
lilding Corporation, Quine) Mass is placed orders 
rn ll amount of machine-tool equipment and parts for 
cranes, subject to Government approva 
(reneral Electric Co West L n, Mas has inquiris 
7 25 OF ,O-ton crane ind three or four smaller 
but otherwise. the market bs flat The Lombard Gov 
(‘eo Ashland, Mass vill construct a 3-ton crane for 
foundry which $s not expected o be in operation 
Jul Delivery of a fairl irge crane to New Eng 
railroad is held up by the non-d«e ry of a motor 
I Palmer Foundry, Palmer, Mis n the market for a 
crane its plant was cently burned, but temporary 
ters have been erected and molding begwan May 17 Con 
has been let for an al steel structul completion hay 
been guaranteed by Aug Before th close of 1920 
pany plans to insta ti small crucible urnace \ 
_ Val machinery alr compressot and mo!ding machines 
beer bought 
The Russell Mfg. Co Middletow) Co ) ing 
bbing, et will sell its Higganum, Con: int, whic 
idle for some time to interest whe dentit 
.@ 


or the present 


The Automatic Aluminum Heel Co., Bosto has bought 
tory brick and stone building t 621-623 Albany Street 
h will be razed, and about 12,220 sq ft ft land or 
| t six-story plant to cost about $300,000) wi “ 
ed 
The Framingham Screw Works, Framinghan Mass 
to occupy its new Howard Street plant Its Welling 
Avenue plant, together with new machine tools, mechat 
lipment, ete is to be sold at publi ustion ! ot 
irchaser 
onstruction of the proposed new plant for the Greyhound 
Co Warren, R. I is held in-+-abevance pending a 


il town meeting called for the purpose of deciding on 


mmpany's right of way 


tlesroom, garage and service department. to be know! 
Lewiston-Buick Building. corner of Main and Sabat 
eets, Lewiston, Me... will be erected thi 


summer, con 


fi the structural stee having beer let to a Zostor 


Work has started on a building for the O \ Miller 


zg Machine Co., at Cherry and Ford streets, Brockton, 
It will contain a machine shop, plating department 


large kiln 


‘he Fairhaven Mills, Fairhaven, Mass cottor is cor 
tine erecting a one-story addition to its machine shorn 
ins for a one-story foundry extension, 45 x 104 ft 


e Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Co., Charlestown. Mass 
& besn completed, but will not be figured on at present 
ie Boston Machinery Exchange, Boston, has bought the 
ed Government power and heating material at Nitro 
Va including valves, fittings and several hundred thou- 
a feet of steam radiation 
‘he C. F. Church Co., Holyoke, Mass., toilet and bath- 
supplies and accessories, has bought land in Brattle- 
o, Vt.. where it will erect a brick and cement plant, 50 x 
ft 





Work on the additions to the plant of the Fitchburg 
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Grinding Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is well under way 





Bids are being received by the General Electric Co 
West Lyn Mass for adding a 150 x 180 ft story to 
building 67 
Work has been started on the hree-story addition, 66 
146 ft., by the Central Of] & Gas Stove Co., Gardner, Mass 
Another addition, two stories, 3S x 101 ft mill construc 


tion, W be built by the Ame can Fin Co., W aterbury. (‘ont 


The Aberthaw Construction Co Loston; is building «a 


£1.000,000 


power house and manufacturing plant for 


Lowell Weaving Co Lowell, Mass 

The ‘} espi Air Craft Co Boston ind New York 
$1,000,000 corporation organized under Massachusetts laws 
has ieceeded the Gillespt Air Craft Corporation, Can 
bridge Mass manufacturer of sport passenger and sea 
pianes motor i « ce Seo es 

Tr \t Machine & Tool ¢ Springfield, general ma 
chine shot has been chartered with i capital stock o 
E20. 006 john A. Peterson Amory Stree is president 
nd Helge Welir i7 Silver Street, treasure 

TI ‘ ricle & Piston Co liartford, has been chartered 
wit! Ca ta stock of $50.000 to eonduct a machine shoy 
I I Ievarts lL. RK. Spencer a k (sarrette ind G N Kiet 
tead re he ncorporators ; 

William V. Baldwin is president and Henry F. Blanchard 
treasurer of the Metal Saw & Machine Co., Springfield, Mas 

$44 ‘ ompany organized to manufacture band saws 


d band saw machines, formerly produced by the Napier 


Saw Works, Ine., that city The Napier works recently sold 
ts hac iw business 

Th Wico Electric Co Springfield Mass., within he 
near future will erect four monitor type. 90 x 200 ft man 


ifacturing buildings on land recently purchased in West 
sSpringtielad 
Worcester Mass bees 


iwarded contract for three viditional builé@ings at its Frank 


The Rogers bro Forging (Co 


Street ant 1 forge shop, monitor type, 5@ x 131 ft one 
story manufacturing building "1 x xu ft and a’ ewer 
house i x 47 ft 
The \dvance Furnace «& kngineering Co Springtield 
Mass ipitalized for $200,000, has been chartered to manu 
facture gas and oil-fired metallurgical furnaces William F 
Scully, Hyver Street president ind John H. Keegan 
Indian Orchard, treasure Walter A. Luechner, Pittsburel 
vice-pre lent ! 1. Frank Seully South Amboy N I 
ssistant secreta nd treasurer 
The Stanle Wo New Hritain (Conn has purchased 
the | t propertie and good will of the Stantle Rule & 
Level (. plans for which were mentioned in these column 
Marc ] The business of the two companie will be eur 
ed o1 inder separate name is heretofore 
rl Mount Carmel Bra (o., Hamden, Conn., has award 
ed a ntrac to the Sper Engineering Co., New Haver 
1 t mne-ste iddition, 24'x 113 ft., te cost about $17,000 
lr mnection with the sale of its plant and equipment 


1. Hawthorne Mfg. Co Bridgeport, Conn manufacture 


of automobile and motorcycle lamps, has arranged for the 





permanent suspension of business It is said that the dif 
ficult ir ecuring raw materials in_’ working conditions 
is |} eht b this actio 

Th Rowland Machine Co New Have (‘onn h fied 
oti« of a sSolutior 

The New England Bod (o North Canaan, Conn hits 
t n incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by ¢ Hi 
Pease Se Roraback and Allyn Fuller to manufacture auto 
mobile bodies 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Worcester. Mass 


manufacture of textile machinery, has increased its capita 


stock from $6,000,000 to $k. 000.000 


Dragat & Toubmat 540 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, (‘ont 
have had plans prepared for a three-story service building 
ind repa work 95 x 100 ft n the rear of their present 
building 

The Vermont Milling Products Corporation, Fair Haven 
Vt.. recently organized to take over the mill and quarry 
rights of the Mahar Slate Products Co., is having plans pre 
pared for an addition to double the present output 4 new 
mill to cost about $500,000, including electrically operated 


equipment, will also be erected 


The Automatic Polishing Machine ('o.. New Haven. Conn 


has filed notice of dissolution 


The Hope Rubber & Tire Co., Stamford, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by M. H. Pilain- 
field, Benjamin Yaraus and J, J. Fennel 


The Eastern Auto Body Co., Bridgeport. Conn., has filed 


plans for a one-story works on Lindley Street, 60 x 90 ft 
to cost about $25.000 








The United States Cutlery Co.. 208 Pond Street, Provi- 
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dence, R. I., has been organized to manufacture knives, cut- 
leryv, et A. W. Milner, 70 Corinth Street, heads the com- 
pany 

The Norton Co Worcester, manufacturer of abrasives 
ind abrasive wheels, will double the capacity of its abrasive 
storage and abrasive milling department by the erection of 
. large building, dimensions of which have not ‘yet been set- 
tled The company produces the crude abrasive ore in its 
ic furnaces at Niagara Falls and ships it to Worcester 
for milling and graining. In the new building milling equip- 
ment will be installed, together with storage bins in the 
form of huge wooden cylinders, 40 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. 
high Employment will be given to 100 additional men. 


electr 


The Worcester Foundry Co., Worcester, will build an ad- 
lition, 50 x 150 ft., which will practically double its capacity. 

The Carlin Blower Co., Worcester, has moved from 72 
School Street to 104 Harding Street, where it will enlarge 
ts manufacturing capacity 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17 

Prospects of the buying of machine tools by railroads 
furnish the one stir of activity in an otherwise dull mar- 
ket. The latest railroad inquiry is that of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for about 40 tools for its machine shops in Richmond, 
Va It is reported that this railroad recently arranged with 
New York bankers for the securing of $250,000, ostensibly 
for the purchase of these tools The list includes a wide 
variety of machines, including lathes, drill presses, shapers, 





planers, milling machines and staybolt machines. The rumor 
persists that the Erie and the Pennsylvania railroads will 
put out lists before long 

The dullness which pervaded the week before in the other 
machine too] centers has struck the Philadelphia district as 
vell Even the automobile industries seem to have suffered, 
is the demand for cars is much less than had been antici- 


pated Some Philadelphia salesmen of cars report only 50 
per cent of sales expected, attributing this slump to the gen- 
eral depression prevailing over the country, to the bad 
weather which has curbed motoring and to the unusually 
bad roads Makers of cars and parts are therefore not 
x<panding as had been anticipated Shipyards in the dis 
ict are by no means engaged in normal activity, some of 
those about Chester being either closed because of strikes 
rr because of a recent failure of: the power system The 
hester Shipbuilding Co., Chester. Pa just bought a radial 
lrill, a sensitive drill and a turret lathe and is asking for a 
hear 
The Stokes & Smith (Ce pape box covering machines 
Summerdal Philadelphia, recently inquired for a consid: 
ible list of tools, and being a British concern, has submitted 
bids to the home office Among the most likely buyers of ma 
hine tool are the Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


manufacturer of machinery and parts, which has just bought 
the two-and-three-story factory at Eleventh and Cambria 
streets, and the Atlantic Refining Co Philadelphia, which 


has planned a machine and repair shop at Williamsport, Pa 


The Premier Motor Corporation of America, 810 Penn 
syivania Building, Philadelphia, ha just been incorporated 
for the manufacture of marine motors Timothy O'Leary is 
president 

The Keystone: Auto Top Co 1420 Fairmount Avenue, 
Philadelphia, ha completed plans for a four-story plant, 
$5 x 140 ft., at 1712-20 Fairmount Avenue, to cost about 
$175,000, including equipment LeRoy B. Rothschild, 1225 


Sansom Street, is architect 


The Ajax Metal Co., 46 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, 
has filed plans for extensions and improvements in its branch 
works on Orthodox Street, near the Delaware River, to cost 


tbout $25.000 


The Fiat Motor Co of Pennsylvania, 1827 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, has arranged for a long-term lease on 
a building to be erected at 2207-11 Chestnut Street, for a 


new service and répair establishment Plans for the struc 
ture have been prepared by LeRoy B. Rothschild, architect, 


1225 Sansom Street 


The Auton Boat Co., 407 Schubert Building, Philadelphia, 
is having plans prepared for a new one-story works, 250 x 
00 ft.. on Audalusen Street, for general manufacture and 
ssembling KE. S. Nopolis is president 


The Universal Motor Agency, 3438 Ludlow Street, Phil 
idelphia, has commenced the erection of a two-story and 
basement service and repair building, 95 x 215 ft., on Chest- 
nut Street, near Thirty-fourth Street, to cost about $125,000. 

A one-story machine shop to cost about $20,000 will be 
erected at Tenth and Westmoreland streets, Philadelphia, by 
the Surpass Leather Co., 901 Westmoreland Street. 
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A one-story power plant with initial capacity 
1200 hp. will be erected by Frank Schoble & Co.. I 
phia, at their hat works at Tenth and Oxford street 

The Monarch Mfg. Works, Ine, 3129 Emery Stre« 
adelphia, machine products, has awarded contract to A pm 
Barnes & Co., Twentieth and Pacific streets, for a o, 
addition, at the corner of Westmoreland and Salmon 

The Camden Steel Works, Camden, N. J., has bi 
corporated for $100,000 by James Konnolly, A. T. Culb. 
and H. J. Koehler, to manufacture iron and steel pr 


The Sprinkler Equipment Co., Camaen, N. J., ha 
incorporated for $100,000 by William B. Griffiths, Fr 
Ray and Gordon E, Bull, to manufacture fire extingu 
sprinklers, etc. 

The Graham Roller Bearing Co., Coudersport, Pa., is 
ning for a one-story addition, 30 x 100 ft. 

The Hunter Motor Car Co., Harrisburg, Pa., recent 
corporated at $1,000,000 to manufacture pleasure aut 
biles, has acquired about 21 acres on the Gettysburg 
in the White Hill district. Preliminary plans for the bu 
ings are now being prepared. C. H. Hunter, formerly wit 
the Elliott-Fisher Co., at its local plant, is president 
Simon E. Miller, formerly with the Bethlehem Steel Co 
treasurer. 

The Electric Sun Co., Easton, Pa., has been incorpora 
at $44,000 to manufacture outdoor electrically operated 4d 
plays Seymour D, Garrett, Asbury Park, N. J., is treasurer 


The Freeland Automobile & Foundry Co., Freeland, P 
recently organized, has acquired the plant of the Freeland 
Foundry & Machine Co, for the manufacture of automob 
engine pistons and similar specialties. 


The Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa., has broken ground 
for extensions to its plant on Allen Street, comprising a or 
story machine shop, 42 x 60 ft., and one and two-story brick 
additions, 33 x 100 ft. and 66 x 114 ft., respectively. The 
structures will cost about $40,000. 

The Vuleweld Tire & Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pa., has 
been incorporated at $100,000 to manufacture automobile 
tire Earle W. Smith, Hanover Apartments, is treasurer 

The Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa., manufacturer of 
stoves, ranges, ete., is having plans prepared for a new 
plant to cost about $35,000. Horace Detwiler is president 

The Birdsboro Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., 
has taken bids for an addition to its plant. 


The National Bobbin Works Co., Allentown, Pa., has been 
rganized to manufacture textile equipment. W. C. Senger 


heads the company 


The Spicer Mfg. Co., Keim Street, Pottstown, Pa., manu 


facturer of automobile axles, universal joints, etc., is plan 
ning for a one-story machine shop to cost about $50,000 

The Borough Council, Catasauqua, Pa., is planning for 
the electrification of the municipal waterworks, installing 
electrically operated equipment to replace the present steam 
driven apparatus Estimates are now being made. 


The Reading Bottle Stopper Works, 238 South Sixth 
Street, Reading, Pa., has awarded contract to Howard J 
Flick, 1032 Washington Street, for a three-story and base- 
ment plant, 80 x 104 ft., on Pearl Street, near Spruce Street, 
to cost about $30,000. 


The Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Front and Lehmar 
streets, Lebanon, Pa., has completed plans for a three-story 
iddition, 50 x 112 ft., to cost about $30,000. 


The Keystone Motor Car Co., Columbia, Pa., is taking 
bids for a service and repair building at Sécond and Chest 
nut streets, 100 x 120 ft., estimated to cost $25,000. Fred- 
erick Schlotthaner heads the company. 

Sotter Brothers, Inc., West High Street, Pottstown, Pa 
manufacturer of boilers, tanks, ete., has construction under 
way on a one-story addition, 95 x 120 ft., to cost about 


$100,000 


The Ajax Electrothermic Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has 
been incorporated to take over the manufacture of the Ajax 
Northrup high frequency furnace from the Pyrolectric In- 
strument Co. and the Northrup patents from the Ajax Metal 
Co., Philadelphia. The new corporation will have its offices 
and works in the old home of the Pyrolectric company, 636 
East State Street, Trenton, the latter company continuing the 
manufacture of pyrometers and instruments in other qua’ 


ters at the same address. The officers are: President, © 
H. Clamer; vice-president and technical advisor, E. F 


Northrup; treasurer and works manager, H. F. Porter, se 
retary and sales manager, Dudley Willeox. The Ajax Ele 
trothermic Corporation is controlled by the Ajax Metal ( 


The McKneat Mfg. Co., organized under the laws 0! 
Pennsylvania, has leased a factory building at Easton, Pa 
for manufacturing the McKneat line of oil burners and equip 
ment. The officers are: C. P. Astrom, president; EB 
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1, vice-president; W,. I. 
treasurer; A. A, 


Gassert, secretary; A. J. Mi 
Neave, chairman board of directors 
jethlehem Motors Corporation, Allentown, Pa., is 

ng new buildings on a site adjoining its present plant 
will spend $1,363,000 in additions and equipment thi 
By August it is expected that the production will 

eached in excess of 20,000 vehicles per year. 
ie Hatboro Foundry Co., Hatboro, Pa., has been incor- 
i with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture iron 
teel castings Albert E. Koch, Jenkintown, is treasurer. 
foundry of the Gross Mfg. Co., West Hazleton, Pa., 
" recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $25,000 It 
” ye rebuilt, it is understood. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORB, May 17. 


The Flynn & Emrich Co., 305 North 


Holliday Street, 
re, machinist, has increased its capital stock from 


$ 0 to $250,000. 
rhe Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co.. Fifth 
Avenue, and the B. & O. Railroad, Canton, Baltimore. will 
a one-story steel and brick mill at Third Avenue 


First Street, 204 x 330 ft. to cost $130,000 
Piedmont Sundries Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ will build 
. story machine shop to cost $15,000. 
es on steam hoists are wanted by R. K 
High Point, N. C, 


Stewart & 
Bridges Machine Co., Florence, N. C., 
rated with $10,000 capital stock, has been organized 
T. H. Foss, president; W. H 
G. N 


rece ntly in 


Hudgins, vice-president 
Latham, secretary and treasurer 


Southern Implement Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 


incorporated with $70,000 capital stock and plans to 
ish a factory to manufacture picking machinery. The 
ers are W. T. Spaugh, president and treasurer: J. L 


rrington, vice-president, and J. F. Spaugh, secretary 


‘he Duval Foundries, Jacksonville, Fla.. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock A. T. Hill is president 
Te Delion Tire & Rubber Co., 131 Mount Royal Avenue 
Baltimore, is completing plans for its new plant to cost 
ibout $150,009, comprising a one-story structure, 90 x 400 ft., 
and two-story building, 60 x 70 ft J. Osborne Hunt, 114 
North Montgomery Street, Trenton, N. J., is the architect 


The Baltimore Tube Co., Wicomico and Ostend streets 


manufacturer of seamless brass tubing, has 


arranged for a note issue of $500,000. 


I timore, 


The War Department, Washington, D. C., has arranged 
for the establishment of an ammunition arsenal on the site 
f its present proving grounds at Aberdeen, Md., to be known 
as the Aberdeen Ammunition Arsenal. A measure has been 

ed before Congress providing for an appropriation of 
$5,509,000 for this purpose, funds to be derived through the 
sale of the Government plants at Nashville, Tenn., Tully- 
wn, Pa., and Amatol, N. J. The Aberdeen works will 

ide all features of ammunition production, buildings to 
be equipped for explosives and propellants; metal working 
for shell, fuse and booster manufacture; 
tions and general service, including electric power plant, 
waterworks, housing, ete. The proposed plants will have a 
daily capacity of about 10,000 Ibs. 


assembling opera- 


The Lanyi Engineering Corporation, Dover, Del., has been 
rporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by L. Lanyi 

John B. Hutton and M. A. Behen, to manufacture boilers 
nes, ete, 


The C. H. Turner Foundry Co., Statesville, N. ¢ is plan- 
ng for the erection of a new one-story foundry, 40 x 50 ft., 
ost about $10,000. 


. 


The Divver Roofing Co., Anderson, S. ¢ manufacturer of 


al roofing, ete., is arranging for the erection of a one- 
ory plant, 48 x 100 ft. 


The Latta-Martin Pump Co., Hickory. N. C., has increased 
apital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 


The Seminole Fertilizer & Oil Co., Duval Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is having plans prepared for a new three-story 
ant, 70 x 200 ft., in the vicinity of Cayce, S. C., to cost 
tbout $300,000, including equipment. 


The Blackburn Mill Mfg. Co., West Jefferson, N. C., has 
n incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by B. C. 
Waddell, Grassy Creek, N. C., and B. E. Reeves, Laurel 
Springs, N, C., to manufacture mill machinery and parts. 


The Kleiber Motor Truck Co., 1480 Folsom Street, At- 
inta, Ga., is having plans prepared for a new plant. with 
‘in building, one-story, 90 x 250 ft. The initial works 
are estimated to cost about $65,000, and will be equipped 
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for the production of motor trucks from 1 to 5-ton capacity. 
Paul Kleiber is president. 

Rich Brothers, 7-11 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, are in 
the market for an automatic wood-working turning lathe 
to take up to 36 in., a three drumroller feed sander, dowel 
machine for making dowels from 3/16 in. up to 1% in., 16 
in. lathe and a 12 in. shaper, all to be used machines, rebuilt 


and in good condition. 


Buffalo 


BurraLo, May 17 


The Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., Fremont Street, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of chains, has awarded a 
contract to Morris & Allen, Builders’ Exchange, Buffalo, for 


an addition to it plant 


The Porter Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by G. G 
Porter, W. H Abel, to manufacture 


Products Corporation 


Hafermalz and CC. F 


t 


machinery, automobile parts, et 
The Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y., has in 
reased its capital stock from $1,600.000 to $5,000,000. 


Industrial Building, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
their name to the 


Borgeson & Davern, 


machinery and tool have changed 


Tool & Machine Co 

Lancaster Light, Power & Conduit Co 
arranged for a note issue of $100,000 
Application 


The Depew & 
Lancaster, N. Y., has 
for extension in its power plant and system 
recently to the Public Service Commission to make 


was I 
additions and betterments to cost about $250,000 

Tl ag Wagon Works, South Division Street, Auburn, 
N. ¥.. manufacturer of dump wagons, parts, etc., has in- 
rease¢ it capital stock from $150,000 to $600,000 

The Empire Gas & Electric Co., Geneva, N. Y., has in- 


creased its capital stock from $1,250,000 to $4,000,000. It is 
planning for improvements to cost in excess of $300,000, and 
proposes to arrange a hond issue of this amount Consid- 


erable new equipment will be installed, including com- 
pressors and system of coke handling apparatus, stokers, 
ete 

The Anderson Hardware Co., Norwich, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by R. A. Blake, 


R. B. and G. W. Anderson, to manufacture hardware special 
ties, plumbers’ supplies, etc 

The Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., South Street, Little Valley, 
N. Y¥., manufacturer of cutlery, etc., has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Rome Mfe. Co., Railroad Street, Rome, N. Y., manu 
facturer of copper and brass goods, has increased its capital 


$850,000 to $3,000,000 


stock from 


The Simpson-Walther Lens Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
increased its capital stock from $125,000 to $250,000 


The new building now being erected by the Ball Engine 
Co., Twelfth and Cranberry streets, Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of steam engines, will be equipped as a machine shop. It 
will be one story, 135 x 200 ft., and is estimated to cost 
about $75,000 

Fire, May 6, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Linde Air Products Co., 1681 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, with 
loss reported at $100,000 

The Rand Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of 
metal filing and recording systems, has awarded contract to 
Morris & Allen, Builders’ Exchange, Buffalo, for a two- 
story addition, 60 x 200 ft., on Goundry Street 

The Dittmer Corporation, Lockport, N. Y., manufacturer 
of gears, is raising its capitalization from $175,000 to $340,- 
000 and has: increased its paid-in capital from $111,000 to 
approximately $211,000 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, May 17 

With little change in the transportation situation and the 
added obstacle to deliveries in the form of a strike in the 
plants of Cincinnati tool manufacturers, market activity has 
shown no sign of reviving Some business, however, is being 
closed and sellers are gradually learning new ways of work- 
ing shipments through the railroad tangle, but on the whole 
buying is far below the level of the first three months of 
the year Of existing inquiry, the demand for heavy tools 
is probably larger than for lighter equipment. The railroads 
have not yet taken any action on their lists, but the Bur- 
lington, it is said, will definitely close on its inquiry this 
The Santa Fe, which was expected to issue an exten- 
sive list, has thus far sent out only the following small in- 
quiry: One 15-in. sensitive drill press, capacity 1/16-in. to 


week 
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presses, 


additional 


effective 


resorted extensivel\ 


machines consignment 


builders, 
Michigan (Chicago 
Corpor il 


building 


asement 


= 


| 
' 


The Baker Tractor Corporation, 1319 Dime B 
ing, Detroit, is having plans prepared for a one- 
story foundry at Galva, Ill George A. Baker hy 
company 

The Pennsylvania Tank Line Co., Sharon, Pa 
plans prepared for a new one-story car and tank 1 
construction shop at Argentine, Kan., 75 x 320 
i> x 218 ft 

The Barber-Greene Co., West Park Avenue, Au 
manufacturer of wagon loaders and other materia 
machinery, has construction under way on a one 
dition, 75 x 80 ft., to cost about $40,000 

The Russell Grader Mfg. Co 2037 University 
Minneapolis, Minn manufacturer of machinery, h 
pleted plans for its new one-story plant, to cost ir 


$350,000, including equipment 


Th Fairmont Gas Engine & Motor Car Co | 
Minn., is considering the erectio of a one tor fou 
or oO x 150 ft to cost $100,000 including qu 


The ©. K. Giant Battery Co., Gary Ind., manufac 
etrie batteris s takine bids for the first unit 


plant at West Gary. comprising a one-story build 


100 tt to cost bout $60,000 It is also plannir 

umbe of other ructures of about the same Zt 

Smith 05 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, is tne 
"he Leonard Tractor Co 124 Broadway, Gar‘ 


oon call for bids for its new one-story plant, 100 x 
t (Griffith, to cost about $100,000, including equipn 


\I L,e@or d is president 


Cleveland 


The falling off in business noted last week is n 
nounced While the railroad strike is believed to | 
I ponsible for p ent condition there is considerable u 
bout the future due to the unsatisfactory lal 
ition and to th feeling that price on Many commo 
ely to show a downward tendenc’y The restrictio1 
dits by banks is probably also a factor There are sor 
g of curtailment which possibly may be due entirely 
the trike ituution, as many plants are unable to oper 
t capacity because of their inability to obtain raw mater 
\utomobile manufacturers are suffering from lack of 
ind production in the tire industry in Akron ha i 
wed down This has resulted in cancellations of casting 
‘ I ‘ Loc ployvi depart po 
( WV 
‘ nactl é bu le ecelving i on 
ii? bu I I t bu ies ! bee ! ! 
SI nt of eat of n ( is b iu 
manufacturer nts and « dealer floors by the t 
! t Im the ea up ine den nd for on 
ol builders are catching up light on deliverie 
rl Jame H Mi Co ( veland, | pure 
! ( h Bel Line Railroad betw ; 
I road Vhich it will erect a $150,0 I [ 
ufact tomobile truck bodi« 
I (*u | uundryv Co recent orga I 
ew ! ron found! 100 x 180 ft fo ene 
bir vor rr Kast Seventy-fi t Street Joh Vild 
doer nd Frank O, Patri i é etary 
T) Loew Mfg. Co., Cleveland, h planned the re 
f ! iddition, but states that it has been decided to 
pone the project until next fall 


The Laundrvette Mfg. Co.. East 152nd Street, Cleve 
erect a three tory addition, 200 x 200 ft 


The General Fire Extinguisher Co., Warren, Ohio 


irket for cranes and other equipment for its new 


T Star Found! Co Canton, Ohio, has beet 
‘rated with a capital stock of $50,000 and will begin « 
shortly n 1 foundry on Maple Avenue near 
Wheeling & Lake Eris tailroad Kk. EK. Miller pre 


The Medina Mfg. Co Medina, Ohio, has placed a 


i 


for a reinforced concrete ind steel additior 70 


monitor typ 


The Woodward Machine Co., Wooster, Ohio, will bul 


ldition to be ised as forge shop and heat trea 12 


The Bowling Green Die & Tool Co... Bowling Green, ©! 


t 


has purchased the Monarch Building and will move to 
new quarters shortly This will permit the company to 
ease its output and to take care of additional busines 
ipital stock has been increased from $25,000 to $100 


The Steven ¢ Jessup Pattern Works, Salem, Ohio % 
move its plant to a new site and will add a new departn 


for the manufacture of metal patterns 
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\kron-Newton Furnace & Mfe. Co Newton Falls stock of $60.00 The incorporators are Fred Brune, L. L 
ch was recently organized and acquired the plant Brune and William H. Jente Enlargement of the shop 
Hall Mfg. Co., has elected James H. Heller. president s contemplated later in the year 
Reed, vice-president and treasurer R. W. MeCullun 


rn : The Interstate Pattern Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been 
The company will manufacture a safety signa 


ncorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 and will build 
lamp, and engage in general machine shop work 


i one-s s osx 7 ft at Twenty-seventh Avenue 

Kenny Foundry Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is planning ind Burnham Street rhe neorporators are James T 

rection of a new one-story machine shop, foundry Gregers Edwin Christianson and Arthur G. Henzel, for 

hop, and power plant H. D. Kenny is manager merivy part wher of the National Pattern Works, 345 Thirty 
Virden Mfg. Co., Ashland Road, Cleveland. manu third Avenut 

sheet metal stampings, et has completed plar The Badger Casket C 1005 Meinecke Avenue, Milwau- 


wo-story brick and steel addition at Ashland Road 
gfellow Avenue, 40 x 94 ft., to cost about $ 


cee, has decided to move its factory to Columbus. Wis., where 


, in existing building wi be converted and equipped The 
Seneca Wire & Mfg Co Fost Ohio has ' ompany be g reorganized with the following otticers 
ins for the erection of a one-sto stee il ‘ Preside : . Tol vice-president, ©. J Albrecht sere 
167 x 208 ft to cost it $1004 W ' Riedner 
ent lL. ¢ Kinn is general manage 1 ; wd Pounds & Machine Co.. Chippewa Falls 
n Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O} W bu VW ased a ew Stannard Foster screw machine 
ichine shop bids for whic! have rt t heer . rie 1 ng other new tools from time to time to piece out 
Considerable equipment will | need t r large! ’ ty Among its orders is one 
of tii ga capacity for the ne Ww 
Milw ikee Rolling Mill Co., Milwaukee 
rl ect! Mrz. Co 110 Reed Street Milwau 
Mil k e« if irer of electr controlling devices nas n 
ilwaukee sinc Te ati cee eae 
M WA EI May 17 The We ‘ izle Mfg. Co Racine W has been in 
y the most unfavorabls nfluence ipo ma rpor 5 : ipita ate of $50,000 to manufacture 
the transportation tuation whicl ubiect meta i wo patt is, t f et The incorporators 
notably to the East. to hart ‘ j Py \ | t Kar All ind Jean Diehl ill of 
£o0ing torward with facilit th fue tu ! R 
ve Foundries however f per : H p Appleton Wis 
1 hand to mouth basis in respect t ‘ke and fu eq ' ts new plant on Col 
inufacture of patented machines for 
hele eS & ’ Broadw \I ‘ | ‘ . du ’ 3 t} itomatic orting and packing 
da site at Keefe and Humboldt avenu nd xi] t w & hit for its own purposes 
ell & Bogner, architects, 425 Mast Wat Street equi ent ! er factorie Castings are 
w plant to cost wut § T d to be? } 5 ’ rom lo f dric H. fF’. Smith works 
I manufacture ) i d « ro-g 
motor generat s 
™ ieieetieemiiia ae TT) ect 11 8 lt ( Milwaukee, has been granted 
' l i epair electrica ippiiances 
I ! e Steel Mfg. ¢ Ss | ! s ad l sls $5,000 and th orporatot 
\ reorganization of the | Structu lt Oo I . r, A. Edmunds and Otto 
ontracts for 1 new I ] shop x Ke 2 Sey 
I seventh ans Rog W t \ 


I is engag zg i lu < ‘ f 2 
H } ‘ Building a i 
I LOT i or j 
fabr ¢ nat . ) ft ‘ t g abou 75 000 
icato i ) } ding I 
I Ba presid q H ! 
W Ss r, § ! ( Mig. ‘ Milwau ha ff ted 
Her Machine Co., S ‘ \\ ma ! pital facilitat ‘ 
t rdwa wood-w f t } lis o el ocket 
ed ontract 1 ' ‘ \ du s irketed through 
mtr t i 
x ‘ ft or Oo! concret and N | ( Herma Brur has been 
‘ mcr é ad 
} oO < t about $50 ( eq . . gia d « pany 
1 W } | lor a j ' . : | ‘ Milwauk« x pec ™ 


EE 000 cor tio nreny — ~_s itting hamn fron 500 to 1600 Ib 
ture ma P ' ? ; ' , The d 2 vill be equ ed with the best type of modern 
Nghting | rey ( x i icceeded getting ‘ 
s for productic pendir } k ‘ wi h t irt ind already ha pine 
own plant ite Casting W I r rad w z 
at of t ( \ il M hiner Co We 
! macl le ‘ d iz \ ao 


converting a tw t warehou nto 
An output of 50 motors a day led | Pittsburgh 
The officers are President, He A. Scl z, S$ 
vice-president Chark ( : ' Milwauke Pitrsspurocun, May 17 
George J Scl M \ | M Supply Co., Pittsburgh having plan 
r, Henry A. 8 a. Jr. Apple x<-story plant, 50 x 110 ft, at Webster 
pp and R. E. Goetzke of 8S Wal W ‘ A ve ‘ i Chatham Street, for tl manufacture of auto 
jobbing machine ind re I i i ] k mobil equipment, to cost ibout £1275.000 . € Dowler 
equipment I s nite ed 1 erect ow Magee Bu g the architect 


r I ton Tool Works. Huntington, W. Va is planning 


Otto Biefeld Co Watertowr W ‘ l two for 5 one tor sdditions to cost about $35,000 


The Mes & Bradley Mfg. Co Huntington, W Va ha 


‘ tructural fabrica he R 
, ‘ fit 1 ‘ beer rporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by H 
nbing and eamfitting The irchitect e rthu : : 
Bradk I e Meek ind Edgar Mabley. to manufacture 
et g for automobiles ind other specialtic 
Ladewig Co... Waukesha, Wis ifact 
y rectit t ' } I erty f the Amos Coal Co Fairmont, W. Va 
nel is erecting a ‘ ) ri nact ‘ wl 
x 60 ft TT Meredith C \ wa ‘ renern is bee! icquired by new interests, headed by M. R. Beer 
wel The new company is planning to electrify the works 
ind cor lerable equipment will be installed 
Osborn Casting Co Racine Wis has changed it 
! stvle to the Racine Foundry & Furnace Co al The Mannington Boiler Works, Mannington, W. Va.. i 
ised the capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000 rranging for a new plant for the manufacture of its spe 
. laities 
he Fred Brune Co., 1194 Fourteenth Street, Milwaukee 
ifacturer of special machinery and operating a jobbing The Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
ne shop, has incorporated its business with a capital hinufacturer of iron and steel products, steel forms, buckets, 
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etc., with a plant at Hoboken, Pa., has arranged for a pre- 
ferred stock issue of $2,000,000 The company recently ac- 
quired the C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, manufacturer of 
sectional steel buildings 


Considerable machinery and equipment will be required 
for the one and two-story addition, 100 x 368 ft., to be 
erected at the plant of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa., estimated to cost about $500,000. Headquarters 
of the company are at Wheeling, W. Va 


The Board of Education, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, is 
planning for the installation of a new machine shop and 
foundry at the Senior High Schoo Sixth and Division 
streets 

The Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., has con- 
struction under way on a one-story addition, 40 x 100 ft., 
to cost about $25,000 

The Winner Gas Stove (¢ Huntington, W. Va., has 
been incorporated witl i pital of $50,000 by J. T. Master- 
son, H. C. Daniels and Dwight Sullivan, to manufacture gas 
stoves and equi} nent electrical pecialties el 

The Mississippi Wire Glas Co., Morgantown, W. Va 
is planning for the installation of a new gas producer plant 
to cost about $100,00( 

The Federal Iron Works Co. has opened a plant at 70-76 
South Prospect Stree Young wn, Ohio, and will manu- 
facture ornament ron te ind wire products J. M 
McCarthy is ‘ A. Schi it, vice-president and gen- 
eral manage! FE. C. Dristman, secretary, and J.-M. Flood 
treasure! 


Detroit 


Detroit, May 17 


Through the purchase of the plant and equipment of the 
Detroit Wire Wheel Corporation, the Autoware Corpora- 
tion manufacturer of automobile parts and accessories, 


has increased its production and will make, in addition to 
its present product, a new wheel designed by C. S. Ash, one 


of the officia In less than two years the Autoware Cor- 
poration has increased its floor space from less than 2000 
sq. ft. to about 60,000 sq. ft It has purchased about four 
acres of land on a railroad siding to care for future in- 


An addition has been started by the Production Foundries 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., which when completed, will increase 


its present production one-third 


Additions are being rushed to completion for the Tri- 
angle Motor Truck Co., St. Johns, Mich New equipment 
will soon be ordered and it is hoped to increase production 
of trucks in a short time 


The General Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, Mich., incor 
porated in 1917, has outgrown its present quarters and has 
completed arrangements for a plant, 90 x 150 ft., daylight 
type, on property adjoining the Michigan Central Railroad 
The company makes truck and tractor parts and employs 
about 800. 


The F, A. Baird Machinery Co., Detroit, has had plans 
drawn for a new plant at Trenton, Mich., on the Detroit 
River 


Julius Stroh and associates of the Stroh Products Co., 
Detroit, are planning construction of an 18-story shop and 
office building on Adams Avenue, West 


The Michigan Screw Co., Lansing, Mich., has completed 
its three-story addition, 60 x 238 ft., and is reorganizing its 
production divisions It will add 43 small automatic ma- 
chines to the 43 now in operation, and also six large auto- 
matics, The grinding department will increase its capacity 
50 per cent. New finishing machines will be installed. 


The village of Durand, Mich., will receive bids on a 
500-hp. engine for its municipal lighting and water plant. A 
new mechanical coal unloader, and pumps will also be pur- 
chased 


The J. IL. Fussner Corporation, Monroe, Mich., has 
changed its name to the Monroe Pressed Steel Stamping 
Co. and increased its capital stock from: $25,000 to $50,000 
One of several large orders received recently was for 3,000,- 
000 prices to be stamped for the Toledo Metal Products Co 


G. Cc. Nicholson and Karl Glema, Toledo, have organ 
ized the Monroe Pattern Co., Monroe, Mich. Machinery is 
being installed in a leased plant 

The Fisher Electrical Works, 32 Lynn Street, Detroit, is 
planning for the installation of a number of machine tools. 

The Congress Tool & Die Co., 7 East Fort Street, Detroit, 
is taking bids for a one-story and basement machine and 
tool works, 55 x 116 ft., to cost about $20,000, 
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The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 136 Clark Street 
manufacturer of automobile axles, is taking bids f: 
story heat tréating building, 60 x 120 ft., on Wate: 
nue It is also planning for the construction 
building, one-story, 30 x 165 ft. 


The E. F, Lyons Spring & Axle Co., Milwauke« 
Detroit, has taken bids for a new two-story, brick 
plant, 60 x 90 ft., to cost about $50,000. Stahl 


& 
135 Woodward Avenue, are architects. 


The Superior Machine & Engineering Co 
Street, Detroit, is taking bids for a two-story 


51 
WOr 
x 120 ft Brown & Preston, Empire Building, are t} 
tects 


if 


Catalogs Wanted 


The R. J. Teetor Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufact 
Howe molding machines, desire catalogs and des 


matter covering equipment and supplies for found: 
factory 


The Smalley General Co., machinery builder, B 
Mich., requests manufacturers to send catalogs of 
or parts on which thread milling work is done. The « 
intends to assemble data on threading operations fro: 
possible source in order to determine standard re 
dations for various classes of threading operatior 
logs should be addressed to F. H. Winters, in ec 
company 


are f e 


The Central South 


St. Louis, May 17 
The new plant of the Valley Electric Co., 794 Ar 


Building, St. Louis, will consist of seven one-story build 


30 x 200 ft., and three two-story buildings, 40 x 400 ft 
addition to an existing structure on a site acquired. A com 
plete machine department will be installed. The company 
has an operating capital of $525,000. S. A. Whiten is 
president, and Herbert Elder, treasurer. 

The St. Louis Malleable Castings Co., 7701 North Condult 
Street, St. Louis, has broken ground for two new one-story 
buildings at Forday Street and Thatcher Avenue, 100 x 465 
ft.. and 40 x 100 ft., to be equipped as a foundry and for 
general metal-working C. G. Ette is general manager 


The Oklahoma Steel Casting Co., Tulsa, Okla., is arrang- 
ing for a new plant to cost about $100,000, including equip- 
ment It is proposed to develop a daily capacity of about 
100 tons of steel castings 


The Tompkins Motor Co., El Reno, Okla., has plans for 
a two-story machine shop and automobile repair works 
50 x 108 ft Charles H. Tompkins is general manage! 

The Southern Textile & Machinery Co., 433 South Third 
Street, Paducah, Ky., has acquired a local site for its new 
works for the manufacture of knitting mill machinery, Plans 
for the initial unit consist of a foundry, drop forge works 
die-casting shop, and other departments, also a power house 
W. G. Paxton is manager 


The Forbes Corporation, Hopkinsville, Ky., has been ip 
corporated with a capital stock of $400,000 by J. M. M. C 
and W. H. Forbes, to manufacture agricultural implements 
farm wagons, etc 


The Tri-State Tractor & Implement Co., Memphis, Tenn 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
Ek. T. and L. N. Craig, and J. J. Megel, to manufacture agr!- 
cultural implements. 

The Hayden Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo., capital $200,000 
B. J. Hayden, O. E. Sayler and others interested, will equip 
a plant for the manufacture of stoves and other metal 
products. 


The Wynne Blowpipe Co., Wynne, Ark., is in the market 
for $12,000 worth of equipment for the manufacture of 
blowpipes J. B. Brown, J. F. Lay and others are inter- 


ested. 


The Deck Tank Co., Tulsa, Okla., J. F. & Geo. W Deck 


and others interested, will equip a $175,000 plant for the 
manufacture of tanks. 


The American Tractor & Harvester Co., Stuttgart, Ark 
Starley White and others interested, will equip a plant t 
cost $100,000 


The Harlan Electric & Machine Works, Inc., Harlan, Ky 
will make a specialty of small brass castings and do a gen 
eral line of machine work and electrical repairs. It will 
not manufacture small machine tools, aS erroneously stated 

B. F. Avery & Sons, implement manufacturers, have filed 
amended articles, increasing the capital stock to $6,000,000 
an increase of $3,000,000 having been fully subscribed 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, May 17 
ile there is a slight falling off in machine-tool in- 
manufacturers report that conditions in the trade are 
tory. The tie-up in transportation, added to a num- 
shops being handicapped in making deliveries by 
of the machinists’ strike, tend to keep purchasers out 
market for a time. So far, however, no cancellations 
been reported and many letters have been received from 
stating that they realize the conditions with which 
inufacturers are contending and are with them to the 
No new listS have been received the past week and 
tion on those previously reported has been taken. The 
ipeake & Ohio Railroad, which recently inquired for a 
ierable number of tools, is expected to purchase within 


ext two weeks. Automobile manufacturers have been 
purchasers in the local market during the week and a few 
t have been ordered for export to South America. 


The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co., Cincinnati, has increased 


t ipitalization from $100,000 to $500,000. The company 
purchased property adjoining its plant at Alfred 
ul Cook streets and while extensions are contemplated, 


ng definite has been decided upon as yet 


‘he Air Friction Carburetor Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 


orized to increase its capitalization from $60,000 to 
$ 000 It is now located at First and Madison streets and 
has purchased property on which it is proposed to erect a 
fi tory factory. J. W. Raymond is president. 


The Premier Rubber & Insulating Co., Dayton. has in- 
capitalization from $100,000 to $250,000. At a 
meeting of the stockholders William Grether was 
ted president and treasurer. The company occupies two 
Edmund Street and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
ind the increased capitalization is to care for expan- 


Hard rubber and bakelite products are manufactured. 


reased its 


recent 


dings at 


‘onstruction on the new foundry of the Gartland-Haswell 


Sidney, Ohio, is expected to be completed by July 1 
rhe building will be 80 x 360 ft., with an addition for the 
upola and coremaking room, 60 x 60 ft 


The Springfield Aluminum Pattern Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
has been incorporated by A. Diehl, J. Diehl, J. F. Brucker, 
J. F. Kennedy and W. C. Armstrong, with a capitalization of 
$10,000 It is understood that in addition to its .pattern- 
making department it will operate a foundry for the pro- 
of brass and aluminum castings. 

The capital stock of the Hayden-Corbett Chain Co., Co- 
umbus, Ohio, has been increased from $250,000 to $700,000 
No definite plans have yet been made for extensions. 

The Knox Tire & Rubber Co., 10-14 East Chestnut Street, 
‘olumbus, Ohio, is erecting a new factory at Mount Vernon 
Ohio, which will have a daily capacity of 1000 tires and 
2000 tubes. The plant is expected to be in operation by the 
middle of July 


luctior 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, 

The Woodward Iron Co., Mulga, Ala., is considering the 

installation of new electric equipment, including a 500-kw 
rotary converter and auxiliary apparatus. 


May 17 


The new plant of the Go-Ro Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La., 
recently organized with a capital stock of $750,000 to manu- 
facture gas-operated water heaters, will comprise a one- 
steel and concrete building, 110 x 328 ft., to be used 
machine shop, foundry and general metal-working 
operations N. G. Goreau is president and Charles D. 
Schmidt, treasurer. 


story, 


as a 


The Peddicord Motor 
rganized to 


Supply Co., Monroe, La., recently 
manufacture automobile equipment, has 
a-contract to the Gehr Construction Co., Alexan- 
lria, La., for a three-story plant, 63 x 70 ft., to cost about 


awarded 


$45,000. TT. H. Peddicord is president and manager. 
The General American Tank Car Corporation. Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, expects to complete plans before 


the end of the summer for its new plant near New Orleans, 
ma 250 aere site. It will specialize in freight car and tank 
construction, with a department for repair work. The esti- 
mated cost is about $750,000. 


The Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex., is plan- 

ng to build its machine and car shops at Big Springs, 
Tex., recently destroyed by fire. The work is estimated to 
ost in excess of $200,000, including equipment. E. F. 
Mitchell is chief engineer. 


The Southwest & Southern Plating & Retinning Co., 415 
Throckmorton Street, Fort Worth, Tex., recently incor- 


porated, has been organized with Thomas B. Van Tuyl, 
president; Z. J. Bury, vice-president, and W. L. Osborn, 
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treasurer and general manager The company is planning 
to establish a local metal-working plant. 

The American Well & Prospecting Co., Corsicana, Tex., 
has broken ground for amew one-story machine shop, to 
cost about $200,000, including equipment. 

The Sunlite Co.. McKinney, Tex., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile lamps, ete., has awarded contract to J. E. Cooper, for 


plant, 90 x 135 ft., to cost about $100,000, in- 
equipment E. R. Brackett is engineer. 


a one-story 
cluding 

The Dallas Brass & Mfg. Co., 
corporated with a capital of $30,000 by J 


Dallas, Tex., has been in- 
Watt Davis, M. O. 


Booth and George Sutter, Jr., to manufacture brass, bronze 
and other metal specialties 
The Armot Automobile Agency, Houston, Tex., is plan- 


service and repair 


$150,000. 


the erection of a three-story 


150 ft., 


ning for 
building, 100 x 


The 


to cost about 


General Motors Truck Co., Dallas, is planning for a 


new six-story works, 100 x 100 ft., to cost about $125,000. 
Ralph Briggs is manager 

The Great Southern Producing & Refining Co., Shreve- 
port, La.. W. J. Hungate, Hume-Mansur Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., manager, will equip a 12,000 bbl. refinery, in- 
cluding laboratory machine shop boiler house, electric 
plant and other departments It has a capital stock of 


$$? 000.000 


The Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., will equip at 


Quentin, Miss., an $80,000 double band and circular saw 


mill, for hardwood operation 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 10. 

The Standard Oil Co., Bush Street, San Francisco, 
awarded a contract to the Foundation Co., Holbrook 
Building. for additions to its refinery at Richmond, to cost in 
excess of $5,000,000. Among the structures to be erected 
will be a mechanical and machine shop, to cost about $1,500,- 
including equipment. A club building for employees is 
estimated about $125,000. 

The Allingham Flotation Machine Co., Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by John 
Allingham, Edward and William Rosenberg, to manufacture 
mining machinery, parts, etc. 

Sandberg & Essman, 501 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
have filed plans for a one-story, brick automobile repair shop 
at 107 North Geary Street. 

The Quality Foundry & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by Robert J. Schef- 
ferly, Thomas T. Robinson and John W. Hughes, to manu- 
facture iron and other metal castings, etc. 

The Economic Tool Co., 1032 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, has been organized to manufacture tools, machine 
parts, ete. E. O. Myers, 119 North Hope Street, heads the 
company 

The Frank O. Renstrom Co., 583 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, has leased property adjoining his automobile 
establishment and will equip a new service and repair works 
in connection with other improvements. Facilities will be 
provided for parts manufacture, cylinder work, etc. 


Paul F. Kingston, 519 California Street, San Francisco, 
has filed plans for a one-story machine shop at 137 North 
Ellis Street, to cost about $10,000. 

The Western Brass Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by Nathan Brostoff, David 
M. Clayman, and L. R. Raymond, 115 Sycamore Drive, to 
manufacture brass and bronze products, 


The Bozzani & Davies Machine Shop Co., 411 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, has been organized to manufacture 
automobile parts, machine parts, etc., and engage in repair 
work. David Davies, 2307 Huron Street, heads the company. 


The Meek Oven Mfg. Co., 433 I. W. Heliman Building, 
Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
oven and similar equipment. Richard P. and Edgar C. Fed- 
dersen, 175 South Hobart Boulevard, head the company. 

The Bay Engineering Co., Market and Apgar streets, 
Oakland, Cal. has awarded a contract to C. Christensen & 
Son, 351 Twelfth Street, for a two-story, concrete mechanical 
shop, to cost about $13,000. R. N, Osborn heads the com- 
pany. 


The California Machinery & Supply Co., Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George 
EF. Cloud, J. M. Whitney and Alfred Barstow, to manufacture 
machinery, etc. 


Passenger cars and truck axles will be manufactured by 
G. J. Hoskins & Sons, who have removed to América from 
Sydney, Australia, where.the G. & C. Hoskins Iron Works 
of Sydney and Lithgow, N. S. W., have been prominently 
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identified with the steel ncustry for many years The pas 
senger cars and truck axles will embody the front-drive in 
vention of George J. Hoskins The first American car using 
this invention is now nearing completion at Los Angeles, Cal 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, May 10 
The demand for practically all lines of machinery is fairl) 
iclive with sawmill equipment in especially good call. Lum 
ber manufacturers’ operations are handicapped only by the 


ontinued car shortage 
The Specialty Foundry & Machine Works, Portland, has 


had plans prepared for an addition to cost $5000 New ma 
chinery will be purchased 


Starrett & tlovey. Euger Ore have purchased the Sau 
bert sawmil Which thes Ww remodel and install new 
machinery at a cost of $40,000 It will have a daily capacity 


of 75.000 ft 


The Astoria-Marine Iron Works, Astoria plan to under 


take th manufacture of about $300,000 worth of parts for 
Ford machines, for the Ford Motor Co New equipment wil 
be installed in the plan W. A. Viggers is president 

The plant of the Grays River Shingle Co., Gravs Rivet 
Wash was destroyed by fi recently with a loss of $20,000 
It will be rebuilt 

The Albina Marine O Works, Portland, has been in 
corporated with a pital sto of $50,000 b William Cort 
foot and other to manufacture and repair boilers, tanks 
nd n chine 

Th Met i Woodenware Co. of Menasha. Wis is al 
ranging hrough Herbert Armstrong t North Bend, Ore 
representative fo t} establishment. of ‘ wood product 
plant in North Bend 


Th Mat Truck Attachment Co., Yakima, Wash has 


pure a A ( erect i factory in the near 
future 
TORONTO, Ma li 

The Dominion Department Public Work: Ottawa, Ont 
will call for | Ss the ‘ iture tor the construction of 
i drydock at lusquimalt RB ( t cost $1 A0.000 R c 
Desrochers, Ottaw é 

Plar t I ng pr ire i f< SI pel 
Lock Mfg. ¢ 180 Coler S He e, Ont. Beaumont 
Jarvi S Campbell Street the ire} 

The St Maurice Paper Co Cap D La Madeleing (ue 
ontemplates the expenditures of $500,000 on the construc 
tion of a grinding mill and the nstallation of machinery \ 
MacLaurin is general manage ind DPD. \ MeSweene pur 
chasing agent 

Beatt B | Kergu Ont th marth ‘ 
ies i va i! pump Stean power uml one Set ofl pip 
ng d valy belt tight I ind boil 7 it in diameter 
t 16 ft. 1 RB 

The Plant Carriage Worl Miour Street Ottawa ont 
will build an additio t< t about $60.00 Frank Pla 

TY inag T 

The Factory l’rodu ari Sound, Ont “ re 
model i tact l ie wort of W ma 
hinery 

W (a Dur (} ‘ ) ! the mark fo 
vv ana io-hp electric l tor thre nhase lternat ‘ eul 
e! 20 volt 

The Collingwood Shipbuilding Co Ltd Collingwood, 
Cont desires to get in immediate touch with manufacturer 
of machine molder gears 

Contracts have been let for the erection of nine factor’ 
buildings at Montreal, for the Canadian Vacifice Railway 


Windsor Station, to cos $1 H.000 


KY. OW Wilson, care Lincoln Construction Co Niagara 
Street, St. Catharines, Ont.. has the general contract for 
i factory at St. Catharines, Ont for the Ajax Wire Wheel 
Corporation of America, head office New York 


The Canadian Dyvers’* Association Ltd 2 Liberty Street 
Toronto, will build an addition to its boiler house to cost $20 


oan 


Jones Motors, LAd., Toronto, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $40,000 by William G. Jones, 96 Indian 
Road Wendell H. Osborne, 157 Bay Street William Zim- 
merman and others to manufacture automobiles, motor- 


eveles, trucks, engines, etc 


The Industrial Engineering Co, of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of § 
Ronald G. Lee, 15 Harvard Avenue; Harry ©. Pe 
others to manufacture electrical apparatus, tools, n 


The G. W. MacFarlane Engineering, Ltd., Pari 
been incrporated with a capital stock of $500,000 
W. MacFarlane, Paris: Edward H. Ambrose. Jo} 
shall, Hamilton, Ont., and others to manufacturs 


castings, tools, et« 


Bastian-Morley, Ltd., Toronto. has been incorpor 
it capital stock of $300,000 by James FP. Morley, © 
Ludlow, both of Laporte, Ind.; John M. Godfre 
and others, to manufacture stoves, heaters, furna 


ing and heating systems, etc 


The Electro Medical Appliance Co., Ltd., Toro: 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
Kk. Davis, 24 Toronto Street; William J. Herdman 
ton Street Arthur J. Layzell and others 


The Toronto Castings, Ltd Toronto, has bee, 
vorated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Freder 


Dewey, 7 Aberdeen Avenue; Henri G. Smith, ro 


Toronto Street; John F Joland and others 


The Invincible Spark Plug Co., Ltd., Toronto, } 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by J 
Campbell, 24 King Street West Harold E. Mann 
Warren Road; Jacob H. Greenberg and others, to 


facture automobile accessories, tools, ete 


The National Show Case Co Ltd Toronto, ha 
neorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by H 
Chinn, 16 Fairview Boulevard; Charles Wakely, and 
to take over the business now carried on by the Tor 
Wood Specialty Works. to manufacture show cass 


nd iron interior fittings, et 


M. Cote 7 Richardson Street, Montreal, will start w 


the near future on the erection of a cast-iron found 


H. A. Wiles, 1350 Eighth Avenue West, Vancouver 
¢ i the architect and has the general contract fi 
ichine shop, costing $8,000, for the Vivian Ga ler 
(‘o 1086 Sixth Avenue West 
The Gibson Mfg. Co., Guelph, Ont manufacturer ot 
gine tractors, ete., is building a two-story addition, 8 
x 140 ft., to its main building, to be used as a machi: 
hop and assembling room The company recently cor 
pleted an extension to its molding shop 

The Canadian General Electric Co., 212 King Sti 
West, Toronto, Ont., has let the general contract for 

on to its plant and equipment at Peterboro, Ont., to J 











| OFFICE CHANGES 





The Titusville Forge Co., Titusvill Pa ha 

hed a district office in the Commercial Trust Bu 
Hhiladelphia 

The New York office of Frank Samuel, iron and 
scrap. has been moved to Room 701, 39 Cortlandt Street 


The United States Copper Products Corporation, Cl 
ind, manufacturer of seamless brass and copper tubes, fh 
opened a New York office at 1123 Broadway, in charge 
Herbert Gnad 


The Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., manutfact 
of drilling and profiling machines, has moved its New Yor 
oftice to 2609 Singer Building Walter F. Henly is manag 
of the New York office 

The T. P. Walls Tool & Supply Co Ine New York 
moved to its new quarters at 25 Leonard Street 


larger space will house their offices and warerooms 


The New York office of the Toledo Bridge & Crane 
Toledo. Ohio, has removed from 52 Broadway to larger qua 
ters at 29 Broadway Arthur Appleton is the New York «) 
trict manager 

William Vander Koogh & Co., Inc., iron and steel s 
moved May 1 to room 22, 98 Park Place, New York Te 
phones are Barclay 9437, 9438 and 9439 

The Page Steel & Wire Co., announces the remova 
its offices on May 15 to the offices of the American Cha 
Co.. with which it has been consolidated. Address Page Ste 
& Wire Co.. suite 1054, Grand Central Terminal, New York 

The Reed-Prentice Co., the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machi! 
Tool Co. and the Becker Milling Machine Co. have opene 
their export office in the Grand Central Palace, New York 
where a permanent exhibit of machines will be maintained 
as well as a complete stock of milling cutters. 
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inchine Tools.—Allied Machinery Co. of America, 51 


rs Street, New York Six catalogs dealing with 
e tools as follows Radial drilling machines, plain 
versal types, manufactured by Western Machine Tool 
Holland, Michigan; drill grinding machines, univer 
nding machinés and surface grinding machines, Wil- 


Grand Rapids, Mich and uni 
Cleveland Milling Machine 
pipe expanding and flanging machines, Love 
Machine Co., Philadelphia 
Machine Works 
Mor 


illustrated 


& Morman Co., plain 
ypes of relieving machines 
veland 

Expanding & Flanging 
y cutting-off machines, Espen-Lucas 
draw-cut machines 


Mich 


Iphia heavy-duty shaping 


(‘o., Muskegon, The catalogs are 


teat Treatment of Steel.—l|eeds & Northrup Co $90] 


Avenue, Philadelphia Catalog 0 Describes the 
tnud tor tue ti treatment of ste The work 
n an electric furnac adjacent to a thermocouples 
ecording instrument draws upon a scale the electro 


force developed by the thermocouple While the work 


neg through the transformation or decalescence point 


n temperature is arrested, producing a decided jog 


imy in the line The wor: is definit« 
after this 


in detail in 


quenched i 
method 


Marc} 


hump 


appears. This 
THE IRON Aa! 


of minutes 
described issue of 
ige 754 


Carrier.—Aimerican Steam Conveyor (¢ 
Illustrates 


lrrolley 
26 West 


escribes a one-man 


orpora 
Catalog 


Chicago 
method of 


Madison Street 


handling coal, ashes and 


iterial The equipment consists of an overhead trolley, 
rated on either a monorail track or suspension cabl 
oist is used to lower and move a 1-ton, self-dumping 


material is carried 
Vise 
' 


pages, 6 x 9 in lilustrates and de 


n which the 


Vises.—['rentiss Co 106 Lafayette Street New 


y +s 


Catalog 


l in extensive line of vises mad with a self-adjusting 
fe iron workers, filers or finishers, woodworkers, ma 
1ists, et also parallel, combination pipe, malleable pipe 
table clamp vises, et 
Rubbing Machines.—Franklin Products, In Syracuse 
C‘atalog Describes the Brown rubbing mas ne ce 
le for rubbing uneven rounded i wel is flat sur 
especially adapted fe i omobile body vor 
n “\ describes ry | \arI su Ay 
e | ( 
futters.—Clevelund M ng Machine ¢ Cleveland. Book 
\ stock list of standard cutters, including plain milling 
ne ind angular cutters split cut slotting and 
hell end mills woodruff keyway cutters metal slit 
d castellating saws convex, CONnCcAavVve ind double or 


unding cutters, et« 


American ingot Iron Wire.—l'’age Stee & Wil as 
Street New Yor! Pamphlet Describe he ele 
hysical properties of Americar ingot iron wire 


i and results of tests made under the 


etrical T 


consulting 


supervisior 


sting Laboratory New York ind Franth 


electrical engineer! 


Worcester 


each leaf bearing a 


Calendar.—Norton Co Mass \ Ll2-leaf cal 


~% xX ¢ IN.. three month's cal 


vith the figures for the current month in blue, past 


ceeding months in red 


Stellite.—Haynes Stellite Co Kokomeo Trial Bulletin 


forth the origin of Stellite, its uses and advantages as 
metal Testimonials from users are included 
Slag Line Coolers.—Open Hearth Furnace Co., South 


Naismith 


from its 


born Street Describes the 


Sulletir 
forth 


Chicago 


cooler and sets economies resulting 


“ation 


Air Flow Through Sand-Blast Noxssles.—Pangbor 


poration, Hagerstown, Md Cardboard sheet, &§ x Ill's it 
ible gives the air flow through sand blast nozzles wit! 
horsepowel required to compress 

Centrifugal Puamps.—D:« Laval Steam Turbine ¢ 


nton, Nv J 


trifugal 


Catalog B, 44 pages, St. x 11 in. Deals with 


pumps of the single-stage and multi-stage types 


Various services, and manufactured on an interchange 


basis, thus to permit of supplying of finished repat 


made to accurate dimensions. Formule and tables are 


for calculating efficiencies, the readings 


friction in 


horsepowers, 


Venturi meters, pipe lines, ete The catalog 


lustrated, 
Electric 


waukee 


Mfg. Co.. 
illustrates soldering 


Soldering ITrons.—Cutler-Hammer 


Booklet H. Describes and 


ns and associated equipment, including an automati¢e fack. 
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soldering fixture ind current regzulato tor temperatut 


control 


Gas Producing Machine.—Tirril! Gas Machine Lighting 


Co., 103 Park Avenue, N. Y¥ Pamphlet Describes a gaso 
line gas producing machine which mixes the gas outside of 
th building for ie in lighting. cooking, heating, and fot 
laboratory ind industrial uses 

Non-Ferrous Metalis.—White & Hro., Inc... North Amer 


Philadelphia 
‘Certificate’ 


can Building Catalog Sets forth the pur 


poses and advantages of metals The company 


furnishes ingot copper, composition, bronze and brass ingots 


babbitt metal, solder and type metals with a certificate which 


gives the physi ind chemical properties Photographs 
show steps in the testing of non-ferrous metals in the com 
panv's iboratory 

Milling Machines.—l[ngersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock 
ford iil Bulletin 39 21 pages, S' x II in Deals with 
milling machines of the continuous type The machine 
illustrated and described include those of the differential 
type, drun I rotary ind circular table machines recip 
rocating tv] ind semi-automatic milling machines Fix 
tures it cutters ire also discussed 


Oxygen and Hydrogen Plants.—Electrolabs Co., Pitts 


burgh Catalog Deals with plants for the production, dis 
tributior ompression and utilization of oxygen and hydro 
gen gases Levin oxy-hydrogen cells are described in detail 
nd view ire shown of installations in customers plants 


Grinding Wheel Stands.—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


Booklet th the tit ‘Grinding Wheel Stands in the Ma 
chine Shop Deals with the selection of the stands, bear 
ngs, floor arrangement, speeds, work rests, protection hood 
et 

Cooper Hewitt Ilumination.—Cooper Hewitt Electri« 


Co., 9 River Street, Hoboken, N. J \ portfolio of indus 
trial illumination Kighteen half-tones, 9 x 6% in., show 
machine toc works ind ordnance plants tlhluminated with 


Cooper Hewitt lamps 


Conveyors.—Lamson Co Boston Bulletin No ms 64 


lllustrate ind describe the functions of Lamson gravity 
conveyors belt conveyors ind automat vertical elevators 
a vea wrapping plant 


Gasoline Operated Industrial Trucks.—Clark Tru 


tractor ¢ 1122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Pamphlet 


Illustration and descriptions of a gasoline operated indus 
trial truce inufactured with various types of bodies. Thess 
tructractor were described Tue IRon Ace, issue rf 
July 31 119, page 303 


Design and Operation of Heating Furnaces.—tU nde: 


Feed Stoker Co. of Ameri Book Building, Detroit Bull 
in ym the desigr ind operation of heating furnaces b 
Nelson G. Phelps, M.E Deals with the combustion of coal 
theory of heat, furnace design, stoker application and wast 
eat be 


Friction Clutehes as Applied to Machine Bullding.— 


Carlvl lohnsor Machine Co Manchester, Conn Catalox 
0 page \ l ir resents applications of Johnson fri 
tion clutche to machine building Photographs show appli 


itions of the clutch to lathes vertical spindle milling 


machines boring mills, rotary buffing 


vertical tur 


planer, polishing and 


ithe a | press. drilling machines, automatic 


rets automatic screw machines wire forming machines 


yvoodworking machines, et« 


Grinding Wheels.—Norton Co... Wo 


et with the titl 


Mass Kook 
Grinding Wheels.” An out 


cester 


How to Order 


isential } 


ine of the specifications to be given when ordering 


grinding wheel 


Kleetrie 
Falls, N. ¥ 

Hook.” 

with electric 


Hoista.—Shepard 
hooklet 
Photographs 


Rigs for Electric Crane & 
title “A 


various 


Hoist ¢ Montour with the 


Hoist Below the show rigs 
Applications include rigs 
molding floor to the 


trays, 


levised’ for use hoists 


or transferring heavy molds from the 


rucibles ransporting heavy cases, metal platforms 


itomobile motors. barrels. heavy gears. ete 


Torches, Regulators and 
Broadway. N. ¥Y 
rating and describing the following 

The A 


velding shop requirements 


Welding 


duction Sales (Co 20 


Gages.—Air re 
Five bulletins illus 
, and B oxy-acetylene 
torch is designed for the average 
The B torch is a light torch for 
use in manufacturing work which requires operators to work 


torches 


welding 


continuously in one position and where a smaller flame is 
Special A and Ib 
heads. Also C 
welding and brazing 
parts, etc.; a 


welding torch adapted to all classes of work rang- 


equired than is provided by the A torch. 
with different angles of 
small torch for use in 


torches are made 


welding torch, a 


iluminum ware sheet lead, aeroplane 


model A 


new 


ing from sheet metal to heavy castings; carbon burning 
torch for removing carbon from the cylinders of ‘internal 
combustion engines: regulators and gages for oxygen and 


tcetylene in welding and cutting work. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Ib 
Pees sah, DORR: DIOR. <i ooicn6 ovine ceaveas 5.25¢. 
SOaIGn. BATS, DASE PTICE. 20.50.0660 c cso wed’ 20.00¢. 

Soft Steel: 

% to 1% in., r:und and square......3.52¢c. to 5.25c. 
a ies Ee: Be: BAR. co cins cea 3.52c. to 5.25c. 
te @ine x Uh tO B/16 6... 050s 00s as cee. COramee. 

Rods—% .and 11/16 .......cse0%% ..3.07¢. to 5.05c. 

Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. &......4.22c. to 6.00c. 

Hoops 06) eS ae Behe Oe evan ew ee x oes to 6.50¢e. 

Shapes: 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in 3.47c. to 5.25¢ 

Angle 
3 in. x % in. and large) eee ..2.47c. to 5.25c. 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and %& In 3.72c. to 5.60c. 
1% to 2% in. x % In.. ' en 3.52e. to 3.90c. 
lle to  § x 3/16 in. and thicker..3.47¢. to 5.85¢ 
1 to j Dae lb Frereerir Dd Pe. to 5.90c. 
ltol', 1? 8.57e to 5.9oc. 
% BN gia a al kw ek ae Be 3.62c. to 6.00c. 

x & n eis ee 3.67¢c. to 6.05¢ 

8 FU ad a lin Sa . 1.07c. to 6.85c. 

a a re ..9.17¢c. to 7.55¢ 
Tee 

OS, scim «Sabie ie oic. Lo 6.2.5¢ 

» in. x 1% x 3/16 or eed tic, to 6.15¢. 

1% to 2% x 8/16 in. and thicker.. 3.57ec. to 5.95e. 

3 in. and larger..... ‘ ..0.52¢e. to 5.30c. 

Merchant Steel Per Ib 

Tire, 1% x % in. and caver. ; ,.. -9.00c. t> 5.26c. 

Toe calk. % x % in. and larger.......: sie tk 6.00c 

Cold-relled strip (soft and quarter hard) ..12c. to 14e 

Open-hearth spring stee! reosce shied. to 10:00e. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

PTI aia. aco ee ree ilé pan ae oe eee Fee: 
Squares, finks an@when:............. 6.75¢c. to 7.50c. 
Standard cast steel, base DERG 6 isk k rieeeentws 15.00c. 


.. .20.00e. to 24.00¢e. 
25.00 to 30.00c. 


steel 


Best cas 
Extra best cast steel.... 


Tank Piates—‘Steel Per 
1, in. and heavier.. - Oe ..-3.67%c. to 5.50c 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Ib 
No. 10 6.62¢. to 8.00c. 
No. 12 .6.67¢. to 8.05e. 
No. 14 3 wa wkles seve weee ae Se 40 Ue. 
No. 16 : wc Boe Sie atte aa cis were 7.82c. to 8.20c. 
Bo 1) vealed ] lac }, 
Soft St Wood's 
Co One Pas Refined 
per lb per Ib 
Se a co ae | re ae 7.80c. to 9.90c. —— 
MOR. ee MRE SEs éxv kcsian 7.85¢e. to 9.85c. 9.80c. 
Baas See i vs Soe tnce ote SU 7.90c. to 9.90e. 9.85c¢. 
No. 28 pain be 8.00c. to 10.00c. 10.00c. 
Pee IN 56'S: csc aero Bun i eae 8.10c. to 10.10c. ——_— 
No. 2 G in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per lb 
Da Bes sous oe ca a al ae ee 8.25c. to 10.50c. 
SS | Se ere 5. an eo ee a 8.50c. to 10.75c. 
NL TE, RE IID) he’ Gano Yi eee 8.65c. to 10.90c. 
ee  AOMNM M oa e cig alahy, «ace Rubik eae 8.80c. to 11.05c. 


OR i ca Ne ate gid aa aaa oie tae 8.95¢c. to 11.20¢. 
ae aie Se oe 9.10c. to 11.35c. 
No. 28 Per TeTerererrrerr Ok ie OS 


DRI ic Bee a een Ree 9.75¢. to 12.00c. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Pipe 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron 

Blk Gals Blk. Galvy 
1. in. Butt... —36 —19 %-1% in. Butte —15+ 5 
¥ -3 in. Butt. —40 —24 2 om. BOs 600% — 7+11 
21%-6 in. Lap. —35 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap... — 9+ 7 
7 12 in. Lap.. —25 — 8 7-12 in. Lap... + 2 +20 





_ On a number of articles the base price only i; 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which -large lots are x ld 
by manfacturers for direct shipment from mills a 
given in the market reports appearing in a pI 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general head 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Ziven, 


iS are 
‘eding 
ngs of 


Steel Wire 
BASE PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER 


, ; er lb. 
SE OD. 4.5.0.0» 90g 4.05, ck he Re 8.00¢ 
MIE EE og po vs oo cba ca eee rt 8. 00c. 
COOP DORE 5... 6 sanceesveamun 8.5 0c. 


COROOTON UNMIS ois cas nectsnnci caer eu 8.50¢ 
Tinned soft Bessemer : 

*Regular extras for lighter gages 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


PL CORRES TIMOOS yo 6. 5'c cvisieesdbaawien 28%c. to 29% 

* * . «J 20, 
PSO TONGS WEIRD 5.5 0:0:05 varcarebuate 28%c. to 29%be 
SN ME Sn acud-60 anes $.4.55400Ue ee 26%c. to 29 ¢. 
BEGGS SUNY osi0evat bes taco 42%%c. to 44 oe 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolied, 24 0oz., 29%c. per Ib. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz and heavier, 2e. per Ib. advance 


OV 
hot rolled ™ 


Tin Plates 
| Coke 













Bright Tin 14x20 


Primes Wasters 


hae ee | 80 Ib... 11.80 11.55 

Charcoal Charcoal | ae 1.90 11.65 

14x2) 14x20 100 lb... 12.00 11.75 

IC. ..$16.50 $14.25 | iC... tae 12.00 
Desa Sao 16.25 | IX... 13.25 13.00 
IXX... 20.50 18.00 XX... 24:36 14.00 

cx As +s Gee 19.75 IXXX... aes 15.00 
xX 23.75 21.50 | IXXXX... 16.25 16.00 


Terne Plates 


S-Ib. Coating 14x20 


IX bi Wiens se Dk dg tact um bie ake Gk cn 10.50 
Pere GOOr BROCE. . occ occas ccsaeesun soo 12.75 
lin 
RPE RAOS UE 6 ok bw » 5:6 civ dale 6 oe Se eeleteee oe ee 6 1c. 
OO eke dg caw ees clei's wh ee eS ae 70c. to 80c. 


NO SIE is icidrsinh cba kare hla oe eee Z2lc. to 22c. 
PNCUNORT CIE: «sos vin eek anleidusteeh ape 20c. to 2le. 
CGR | ii. 2c% die Oe RRS Cee eee eee 19'%c. to 20c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WROGCONT: GOUNABE 4344000 ods ¢a.d0 sitpee eee 10c. to lle. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 14%c. open 15c, 
Lead and Solder* 
Amerie B66 TAG: oo. ios cas ce a mtaeneeees 10c. to lle. 
ge rrr eon lle. to 12¢. 
Solder % and % guaranteed........ccccosscdocs 43c. 
No. 2 SONMGE i. 6 0000s Aileccccncctacees SeReEeeee 40c. 
efined SOUIOr «oc civsesdcsas ou dear tes teen 36c. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ne to composition 


Babbitt Metal 
Beat: wratie, OOF ED... ice sccivawst ct panel wae 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib...........02 00 eee ee es 000 


Antimony 
Asiatic 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .35c. to 38e. 
Old Metals 


Inquiry is light and the market very sluggish. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 

pel lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible............eeeeee008 16.50 
Copper, heavy Gnd WIT 2.6... i ccc reve veuuegen 15.75 
Copper, light and bottoms ...............+-+++- 14.00 
enh: BEE «cide si seen silicon Cae 10.50 
Brass, light eee eee e eee eee ee eee enne ev eerees* > vere 
Heavy machine composition..............000005: 16.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..............+++0085 10.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........-- 12.50 
Lend, heGyy 2’. «  .%s.s0:e-esidsisls he wees e's o Oates 7.00 
ee ee ee ee ee etalginns 5.00 


Zinc hae Se ho: a bliss tence 


